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To RECORD the successful efforts of 
aman of genius is one of the most pleas- 
ing tasks of the biographical writer, who 
is too often engaged in the melancholy 
office of describing the painful and un- 
availing struggles of merit and virtue 
with poverty, neglect, and obscurity. 
Of the hiditihers possessed of talents in- 
tended for the improvement, instruc- 
tion, and delight of society, how few at- 
fain that publicity and extended scope 
of action essential to the developement 
of their powers! and out of the small 
number who succeed in thus attracting 
attention, how few are entitled to boast 
that merit has been the only cause of 
their distinction. The individual who 
relies on truth and the consciousness of 
his talents, who, disdaining every bye- 

path, resolutely and industriously pur- 
sues the road to fame over its most rug- 
ged rocks and steep acclivities, destroy- 
A eat of avciding the obstacles 

h impede his progress—this man, 
whatever be his fate, is sure of the 
esteem of the wise. But when his noble 
efforts are seen crowned with triumphant 
suecess, those who can appreciate the 
+ ed his endeavours, join with the 
most heartfelt pleasure in the universal 
applause which success never fails to 
“Mr. Haydon is an instance of this 
Mdeviating pursuit of truth, which has 
«i him to his present well-merited 
minénce in art. His life has heen re- 
latkable for the contentions in which 
he has been involved, by his enthu- 
siasm in the cause of historical painting, 
unrestrained by the prudential consider- 
ations which usually guide the conduct 
% those who aspire to reputation, and 
Who are aware of the danger of aan 
% Merit only. Whether the splendi 
fs of talent which he has exhibited 
_ ever reconcile those whom his 
r Oppo ition and blunt contradic- 
wave rendered less sensible to his 
}than the public in 
ut predict ; but it is evident that 
w Montuity Mac.—No.: 83. 
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the painter of the Judgment of Salo- 
mon, and the Friaanphaht Entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem, will be consi- 
dered by posterity as a man whose opi- 
nion on works of art was entitled to 
some’ respect, even when it has differed 
from that of connoisseurs, and been ex- 
ene without much -delicacy for the 
eelings of his opponents. The writ- 
ings of this artist, elicited by his disa 
probation of the conduct of individuals 
and societies connected with the fine 
arts, will long continue to delight and 
instruct the students and admirers of 
those arts, when the persons and occa- 
sions which calléd- forth these power- 
ful effusions of professional zeal and 
science, are forgotten. Sanctioned and 
dignified by the productions of their au- 
thor’s pencil, they will prove the disin- 
terested ardour with which he laboured 
for the advancement of the fine arts, 
not only by his own performances, but 
by pointing out to all his competitors 
the means of attaining excellence, and 
to society at large the true principles of 
criticism. Nothing is more admirable 
in Haydon’s character than the rational 
diffidence which induced him to prepare 
himself by the severest studies for real- 
izing those splendid images which must 
have prevailed in his mind when he de. 
termined to become a painter. He main- 
tains, indeed, in one of his publications, 
that young artists do not begin to paint 
sufficiently soon ; that they form exag- 
gerated notions of the preparatory requi- 
sites for a great picture, and delay the 
attempt to think, ostensibly from diffi- 
dence, but in reality from idleness or 
imbecility. But as well by the context 
as by his own practice, it is evident that 
he means only that they should try to 
int in order to discover and remedy 
their deficiencies, not with the idea that 
genius will supply the want of acquired 
skill, or that patronage ought to attend 
. their crude indications of ‘talent.. 
Benjamin Robert Haydon was born at 
Plymouth, Jan. 26, 1786: He is de- 
ov. XIV. 4H 
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602 Memoir of Benjamin 


scended from a respectable Devonshire 
family. His’ grandfather and father 
were booksellers at Plymouth, and both 
had some taste for painting. While 
-yet an infant, Haydon shewed a strong 
predilection for the arts which have 
since raised him to eminence. This 
inclination was confirmed during his 
education at Plymouth grammar-school, 
then conducted by the Rev. Dr. Bid- 
lake, a man of taste, and a tolerable 
painter and musician. Haydon fre- 
quently attended the doctor while eu- 
gaged in painting, and soon became 
ambitious of producing something ori- 
ginal himself. His first attempt was 
the caricature of a schoolfellow, whom 
he represented crying and holding a cu 
to catch the tears; a production whic 
was greatly admired by his juvenile 
companions. After this performance 
Haydon received some _ instructions 
from a drawing-master; but the devo- 
tion he evinced for the art alarmed his 
father, who never intended him to cul- 
tivate it asa profession. He was there- 
fore sent to aschool at Honiton, kept by 
the Rev. W. Haynes, who was vainly 
requested to check the somne neHe- 
tions of the future painter. But the 
worthy master soon discovered not only 
-that his pupil’s ardour was inextinguish- 
able, but that it was rapidly communi- 
cating to every boy in the school. He 
therefore advised Haydon’s father no 
sage to attempt to repress the youth’s 
inclination. Being afterwards sent to 
learn merchants’ accounts, Haydon 
| anes those tedious studies for poetry 
and drawing, to the disappointment of 
his family, who wished to see him 
qualified for making his way in the world. 
His father’s perseverance in this con- 
test with nature produced an agreement 
that Haydon should for seven years at- 
tend to his father’s affairs, and after- 
wards be at liberty to follow his own in- 
clinations. He continued, however, his 
favourite pursuits with unabated eager- 
ness. About two years afterwards he 
became possessed of Reynolds’s admir- 
able discourses, which, by the encou- 
ragement they offer to industry and 
talent, finally and irrevocably decided 
Haydon’s profession. From this time 
he began to study regularly and in- 
tensely : he copied the plates in Albinus’ 
Anatomy,'and made himself master of 
the names, forms, situation, and uses of 
the muscles. When Mr. Haydon, sen. 
found his son thus arduously toiling 
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be unavailing, and therefore consented 
to his going to London for the Purpose 
of studying at the Royal Academy. 
Accordingly, in May 1804, he arrived jn 
the metropolis. 

He applied himself immediately ang 
most earnestly to study, having deter. 
mined to draw and dissect for two years 
before he should begin to paint. Thi 
resolution was founded on the most 
correct principle; whether the object 
“ys not be attained in a shorter pe- 
riod we know not. Fuseli, Opie, and 
Smirke, approved his resolution, but it 
is said that another distinguished ariis; 
affected to think anatomy a superfluous 
study for a painter! Through the kind 
offices of Mr. Prince Hoare, to whom 
Haydon had obtained a letter of intro- 
duction, he was enabled to cultivate the 
friendship of these et painters, par- 
ticularly of Mr. Fuseli, who was much 
interested in his favour by the talent and 
industry he evinced, and took plea- 
sure in every opportunity of advising 
and assisting him in his studies. In 
1805 he acquired the friendship of 
Wilkie, then lately become a student in 
the academy, and, we are happy to say, 
the mutual regard of these two highly- 
gifted artists has ever since continued to 
increase. 

Haydon began his first historical pic- 
ture in 1806, which he finished in March 
1807, and exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy the same year, ‘The subject was, 
Joseph and Mary resting on the road to 
Egypt after a ange journey over the 
parching Desert ; Joseph holds the Di- 
vine Infant, while the Virgin sleeps 
under the protection of two Guardian 
Angels. This picture excited universal 
admiration ; and being afterwards exhi- 
bited at the British Gallery in 1808, was 
purchased by Mr. T.. Hope. 

About this time some dissensions 
arose between the students and some of 
the academicians, on occasion of the 
present of a silver vase made to M. Fu- 
seli by the students ; and, as Mr. Hay- 
don took an active part in the arrange- 
ment of this well-merited compliment, 
it has been asserted that he became 
thenceforth obnoxious to some of the 
academicians. It is certain that a Jaw 
was passed, prohibiting similar ay 
sions of approbation on the part of the 
students or the future. This transac- 
tion elicited the hostile feelings which 
were afterwards heightened by the dis- 
satisfaction of Haydon at the conduct 
of the academicians, in hanging his se- 
cond historical picture, the Death 
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Dentatus. This vigorous effort, painted 
commission for Lord Mulgrave, 
evinced the great capabilities of the 
artist ; the story is admirably represent- 
ed, and the figure of Dentatus 1s a fine 
nification of valour, strength, and 
Treacherously attacked by his 
own soldiers in a narrow defile, the 
Roman veteran rushes on his assailants 
with irresistible fury, determined to sell 
his life dearly. A villain is seen in the 
act of hurling from above a huge piece 
of rock, to crush the hero beneath its 
derous mass. ‘This picture shewed 
the great improvement hich the painter 
had derived from his assiduous study of 
the works of ‘Titian at the Marquess of 
Stafford’s, particularly the Diana and 
Aectzon, and the Four Ages. His me- 
thod was to examine a piece of colour- 
ing, then paint it from recollection at 
home, and afterwards compare his own 
ecoanee with that of the master. 
t was also during the progress of this 
picture that he first had an opportunity 
of studying the Elgin marbles, then at 
Lord Elgin’s house in Piccadilly. On 
the first view of these treasures of art, 
he declared to Mr. Hamilton that they 
would overturn the authority of the an- 
tique statues, which had till then been 
regarded as the perfection of art. Ca- 
ya afterwards confirmed this opinion. 
rom these works, Haydon persevered, 
indefatigably, in drawing ten, twelve, 
and even fifteen hours at a time. The 
Dentatus was designed upon principles 
derived from these assiduous labours, 
d obtained the first prize at the British 
Institution. 
- Encouraged by this success, Mr. Hay- 
offered himself as an 2ssociate of 
¢ Royal Academy ; but his reception 
some of the academicians was so far 
h satisfactory, that he relinquished 
intention. The impression which 
treatment made on his ardent mind, 
§ been often declared to the public 
Most unequivocally in his numerous 
ritings. An additional offence was un- 
Ortunately given to him the following 
ar, by the refusal of a place in the 
feat room for his picture of Romeo 
aad Juliet. Upon this new afliont, 
le withdrew his pictures, and com- 
enced a system of open warfare against 
8 academicians, which has ever since 
en carried on by him and his friends, 
icularly in the periodical work en- 
ed ** Annals of the Fine Arts.” We 
fé no doubt that his censures have 
h too severe and indiscriminate ; ne- 
ess, they have been of that sort 
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of service, which the vigilance of oppo- 
sition produces in a free government. 

Thus opposed to one of the great 
national institutions for promoting the 
fine arts, it might have been expected 
that he would have courted the favour 
of the other with obsequious attention. 
But Haydon was much more dn artist 
than a man of the world. Observing 
in the Edinburgh Review of August 
1810, an article by Mr. Payne Knight, 
on the works of Barry, which he con- 
ceived to be of a pernicious tendency, 
and calculated both to mislead and dis- 
connie young artists, Haydon forgot 
that Mr. Payne Knight was a distin- 
cue connoisseur, and director of the 

ritish Institution; and came forward 
in defence of the art, and the memo 
of a neglected, but great artist, with 
oviesiliieton energy and truth, in a 
series of letters published in the Exa- 
miner Sunday nowretenes under the 
ge ze of * An English Student.”* 

r. Knight’s criticism was certainly a 
fair object of censure; it appeared to 
have no other object tnan that of depre- 
ciating the greatest efforts of art, and 
confining the ambition of the painter to 
a successful imitation of visible objects ; 
and this on a small scale. These ab- 
surd dogmas were most successfully 
controverted by Haydon ; but it is to be. 
feared, that the freedom and poignancy 
of his style gave offence in a quarter 
where it was his interest to conciliate. 
In 1812 he finished the picture of Mac- 
beth for Sir George Beaumont, and sent 
it to the British Gallery to compete for 
the prize. But the directors unani- 
mously voted, that no picture worthy of 
their prizes of 300 or 200 guineas had 
been exhibited; and adding those pre- 
miums together, purchased with the 
amount the picture of Christ healing 
the Blind, by Mr. Richter. This dis- 
appointment was by no means alleviated 
by the considerate offer made by the 
Institution to allow Mr. Haydon thirty 
guineas for his frame, which proposal 
was indignantly refused. 

At this time Mr. Haydon was nearly 
destitute. The purchaser of his picture 
had not taken it, in consequence of 
some misunderstanding about the size. 
He no longer received any assistance 
from his family; and was engaged on 
his great picture of the Judgment of 
Solomon, without any gy ee of sup- 
port during its progress. Few artists 
would have resisted such an accumula- 
tion of motives for employing their ta- 
lents in the lucrative business of portrait 
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painting. Haydon hesitated for some 
time, but nobly determined to adhere to 
the more elevated pursuit, and strenu- 
ously persevered, under the pressure of 
reat privations, in finishing his picture. 
itis efforts proved injurious to his 
health, which. has never since been 
completely re-established. 

Whatever might have been Mr. Hay- 
don’s errors, every member of the direc- 
tory of the British Institution must have 
felt, on witnessing the exhibition of the 
Judgment of Solomon, how completely 
that establishment had abandoned the 
objects of its institution, in abandoning 
an artist capable of producing such a 
‘work. As some reparation, they now 
voted him a present of 100 guineas. It 
is unnecessary foi us to Sestsibve the 

icture, which is almost as well known 

in this country as the subject it repre- 
sents, and will be imnelat centuries 
hence with a degree of admiration which 
twenty years ago it was scarcely hoped 
that a British picture would ever elicit. 
Its depth, harmony, and richness, as a 
scar can scarcely be excelled ; it is 

esigned in a style of simple grandeur ; 
it contains nothing like bombast on the 
one hand, or meanness on the other; 
the variety of expression which the sub- 
ject so liberally affords is faithfully and 
nobly rendered; the easy dignity, and 
prompt unerring sagacity of the youthful 
monarch are admirably conceived ; the 
contrasted countenances and attitudes 
of the mothers, the living and dead 
child, the figure of the executioner, 
and even the subordinate personages, 
are all admirable. The figures are nei- 
ther crowded nor scattered; they are 
contrasted, but not ostentatiously or 
affectedly. We are not to learn that 
un ualified praise is often indicative only 
of the critic’s ignorance; but the faults 
of this work are so trifling in compari- 
son with its merits that they have faded 
from our memory, while the beauties 
remain indelibly impressed. ‘The Mayor 
and Commonalty of the Borough of 
Plymouth, Haydon’s native town, voted 
him the freedom of their corporation as 
a testimony of their admiration of his 
talents, and particularly of “‘ The Judg- 
ment of Solomon.” 

The appearance of this work at the 
Exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Water-colours at Spring Gardens, was 
an era in the history of the fine arts of 
this country. It was hailed with gene- 
ral admiration and delight, as a national 
success. The Royal Academy would 
now have received the painter with 

“pleasure ; but-he determined to remain 


unconnected with public bodies. jj, 
picture being advantageously sold, he 
visited Paris for. the restoration of his 
health at that favourable period, jp 
1814, when the choicest works of art 
the spoils of all the Continental Nations. 
peek or the Louvre, while the city 
itself abounded in objects of study and 
interest fora painter, in the concourse 
of military from all parts of Europe, and 
some of Asia, which filled its streets. 
On his return to England he com. 
menced his grand historical work, lately 
exhibited in Piccadilly, from the scriptu- 
ral subject of ‘Christ’s Triumphant 
Entry into Jerusalem.” But a general 
debility and extreme weakness of sight 
with which he was afflicted during 
almost the whole of 1815, retarded the 
progress of this work. About this time 
Canova visited England, and became 
acquainted with Haydon, who after. 
wards sent him a cast of the Ilyssus, 
In the following year, when the pur- 
chase of the Elgin marbles became a 
subject of saillabiintaty discussion, 
Lord Elgin requested that Mr. Haydon, 
whom he knew to be well acquainted 
with those works, should be examined. 
But Mr. Haydon was not called ; and 
this neglect has always been ascribed by 
his friends to the influence of Mr. Payne 
Knight. This gentleman had long pre- 
viously declared his unfavourable opinion 
of these marbles in his ‘‘ Specimens of 
Ancient Sculpture, published by the 
Dilettanti Society,” pronouncing them 
to be ‘* merely architectural sculptures, 
executed from the designs of Phidias, 
under his directions probably, by work- 
men scarcely ranked among artists.” 
As he gave a similar opinion in his ex- 
amination before the select committee 
of the House of Commons, Haydon 
came forward eagerly in their defence, 
nothing loth, we suspect, to have an- 
other round with his old antagonist. 
He accordingly published a letter, en- 
titled “The Telieviini of Connoisseurs 
upon Works of Art compared with that 


Of Professional Men; in reference more 


lary to the Elgin Marbles.” 
ith more justice than prudence this 
enthusiastic artist declared, that the 
patrons of art laboured under the dis- 
advantage of a defective education, since 
painting formed no part of their studies ; 
and that when they have occasion to 
appreciate works of art, being too proud 
to consult the artist of genius, they re- 
sign their judgment to the gentlemen 
of pretension” He reminds them that 
in no other professions but those of the 
fine arts, is the opinion of amateurs pre- 
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feted to that of professors ; and con- 
dudes by declaring, that while he lives, 
orhas an intellect to detect a difference, 
ora hand to write, he will never suffer 
a leading man to put forth pernicious 
isms on art without doing his best 
io refute them, or unjustly to censure 
fine works by opinions, without doing 
his best to expose them ; that is, if they 
be of sufficient consequence to endanger 
the public taste. This pamphlet caused 
avery strong sensation among the patrons 
and professors of the fine arts, and pro- 
bably influenced the decision to which 
this country is indebted for the posses- 
sion of the noblest works of antiquity. 
The President of the Imperial Acade- 
my of St. Petersburgh wrote to Haydon 
in 1818, on the subject of the Elgin 
matbles; at the same time sending 
him two beautiful casts. In return, the 
ish artist presented the Russian 
ith two casts from the Elgin marbles. 
In a former part of this volume * we 
have fully expressed our opinion of Mr. 
Haydon’s picture of Christ’s Triumphant 
Entry into Jerusalem. It has received 
from other writers approbation still more 
unqualified than ours. We are happy 
torecord Mrs. Siddons’s entire approba- 
tion of the expression of the principal 
figure, the only point on which we felt 
itdifficult to enter into the conceptions 
of the painter; such an authority would 
greatly overbalance that of all us periodi- 
tal critics together. We are not, how- 
ever, in possession of the reasons ‘on 
which that lady’s opinion is founded, 
while our own have been candidly stated 
our readers. ‘The subscription raisin 
by the Marquess of Stafford, Sir C. 
ong, Sir G. Beaumont, Lord Mulgrave, 
td Ashburnham, the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and other distinguished patrons of 
the arts, for the public purchase of this 
gland picture, is a touchstoae which 
will’ try the real state of British know- 
and feeling on the subject of the 
ne arts. If it should not be completely 
suecessful, the absurdities of the Edin- 
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burgh Review +, which has revived (for 
the sake of contradiction) the old ex- 
ploded doctrine of the influence of climate, 
will actually gain some attention ; and 
the writer who has amused himself with 
calling the Triumphant Entry into Jeru- 
salem ‘‘ the ground-work and scaffoldin 
ofa noble picture, but no more,” an 
tells us that our artists want only “ to 
have their pictures exhibited and sold,” 
will no longer appear so pre-eminently 
dull as at present. But we hope for 
better things. Leaving the worthy re- 
viewer out of the question, the taste of 
the British public, as well as the British 
artists, has increased, is increasing, and 
will increase. 

The multitudes who crowded Hay- 
don’s exhibition-room during the whole 
of last summer, afford the best refuta- 
tion of those who would persuade us 
that the fine arts are not the natural 
growth of our country. We learn, 
with much satisfaction, that another 
proof in our favour will shortly be forth- 
coming, ina picture of Christ’s agony 
in the garden, which Haydon is now 
painting for Mr. Phillips, M.P., and 
will be exhibited in the spring. He is 
also employed on a picture of the Raising 
of Lazarus, of 19 feet by 144, also to be 
exhibited when finished. 

The private character of this artist 
has not been spared in the acrimonious 
contests which have been alluded to in 
the preceding gs Unable to resist 
the proofs of his talents as a painter, 
some adversaries have called him a 
radical reformer, and others a deist. We 
believe that, when he has found associ- 
ates of talent and worth, he has seldom 
ma it into their opinions on politics 
and religion. As to his own, we have 
reason to know that he is sincerely at- 
tached to the British constitution, and 
considers the principal reform of which 
it is. capable to be an extension of na- 
tional encouragement to eee "ae 
ing. So much for his politics. His re- 
ligion may be discovered in his pictures. 
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“Sir,—We live in the age of alembi- 
'Gited systems, and the plainest matters 
‘Mtome the subjects of far-fetched re- 
arches ; so that, while by poring over 
books we have, physically, become 
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THE NEW ADVENTURER.—NO. III. 


“ ®Disputez maintenant, colériques argumentans ; présentez des requétes les uns contre les autres, 
injures, prononcez vos sentences, vous qui ne savez pas un mot de la question.” —Voltaire, 


myopic, and can with difficulty preserve 
our heads from a_ post, we are, meta- 
phorically, increasing every day in long- 
sightedness, and are as telescopic in our 
notions as the inhabitants of Laputa. 
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+ Edin. Rev. No, 67. Art. IV. 
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To this réflection I was led by the 
metaphysico-physiological reveries of the 
Gallists ; not indeed that the fault is 
peculiarly theirs, for poseenenere of 
almost every colour and shade of doc- 
trine, almost the whole genus gued exit 
in ologist, are infected with the same 
error, and seem agreed to overlook and 
despise knowledge which is too easily 
obtained, or which, being obtained, is 
not too transcendental to be intelligible. 

I was looking the other day at one of 
those prepared casts of heads in which 
the halitat of our several faculties is 
ticketed according to the system of the 
German professor ; and while I ponder- 
ed over the immense regions assigned to 
a few dirty animal propensities, and 
marvelled at the number of useful and 
noble capabilities “pent up” in that 
Utica the,sinciput, (without entertaining 
a very high notion of my own acquire- 


ments) 
** Still the wonder grew 
One little head contain’d the whole J knew.” 


True it is that the soul was infinitely 
less at ease when it was perched a-cock- 
horse upon the pineal gland; and its 
lodgings in the ventricles of the brain 
must have been both damp and aguish, 
as. well as more cram and confined 
than those of which Dr. Gall has given 
ita lease*. Still, however, the matter 
is not much mended; for in any man, 
who in the least degree has “a soul 
above buttons,” such a nest of pigeon- 
holes as the Doctor has mater be- 
neath the os frontis, must be deemed both 
an unsuitable and.an uncomfortable ha- 
bitation. Sir, 1 defy him to swing the 
idea of a cat in such a tenement f. 

It does not require much learning to 
shew that all this is error, and error of 
the grossest description ; and I think I 
shall convince you that the brain has 
nothing to do with the business. In 
the first place we are told, and I my- 
self have seen it, that so many parts of 
ihe brain are diseased, while the facul- 
ties remain sound and unaffected, as 


The New Adventurer. 
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fairly dislodge the said faculties fro, 
all and every of the aforesaid pre. 
mises, and demonstrate . beyond jl 
possibility of yp that they do no; 
*‘run up and down concealing them. 
selves” (to use the law cant of my old 
master the attorney) in that part of the 
microcosm. ‘The idea is perfectly ab. 
surd, and can only have arisen’ from 
that tendency in mankind, before 
noticed, of overlooking what is near aj 
hand, and, according to the proverb, 
of not seeing the bear till it bites them. 
As long ago as in the days of Shakspeare 
the implication of the brain in the ip- 
tellectual processes seems to have been 
doubted, as appears from the following 
passage :— | 
** and his pure brain, 
Which some suppose the soul’s fair dwelling-house -” 


which could not have been written 
among a people with whom such a no- 
tion was very generally prevalent. 

his conjecture is still farther sup- 
ported by a passage in Coriolanus, where 


speaking of the most intellectual part of 


the inhabitants of Rome, the poet says 
‘“‘the senators of Rome are this good 
belly ;”? plainly allusive to an opinion 
to which I shall presently call your at- 
tention.—If however, instead of pur- 
suing abstractions, or pouring with a 
scalpel over “filthy corpses,” we but 
open our window and look abroad into 
the streets, the first man that passes 
may serve as a testimony that the soul 
has no certain or fixed habitation, but 


wanders at pleasure over every part of 


the body, halting for the time being in 


may best suit its present views and con- 
venience. Do we not see the soul 
changing its quarters at the different 

eriods of the day? He whose soul 
isin the morning God knows where, 
finds it very regularly return about the 
hour of dinner to his stomach ; where, 
taking possession of the cesophagus, It 
is ebaly occupied in the examination 
of the morsels as they descend; and be- 





* Dryden seems to have had this notion of the soul and its habitation within the malaria 
of the ventricles; for he distinctly ascribes all the perturbations of the mind to an zfer- 


mittent. 


“* These heats and colds still in our breasts make war, 


Agues and fevers all our passions are.””—Jndian Emperor. 
On this account for “ breasts” read “‘ brains” —sic corrige meo periculo. 


. t Foote,the actor, having purchased a house made up of very small rooms, it as ob- 
jected to him, that he could not swing acatin them. ‘* Sir,” said he in reply, “I dont! 


tend to swing cats.” But the case is very different with the soul, which, if it be a “ choice 
soul,” or a “ merry soul,” a “ convivial soul,” or any soul but the soul of a weaver ¢;' 


has 


Caprices for which it cannot answer beyond ten minutes at a time. 


t “tA catch that will draw three souls out of one weaver.”—~Shakspecre. 


that tet “y member or organ which ° 


























comes grave or gay, morose or good- 
humoured, in the combined ratio of 
their quantity and quality. Follow this 
ame gentleman to the theatre when his 
favourite actress is on the stage, you 
will find his soul concentrated in his 
. Ata concert it shifts to his ears ; 
and though I do not think with Horace 
that it can actually take a hop, step, 
and jump, from ‘Thebes to Athens, 
while the body remains tranquilly sitting 
in the front row of the pit; yet am | 
tfectly convinced that it can extend 
itself from the hard into a dice-box, or 
a pack of cards, and suffer the most 
extraordinary sympathetic perturbations 
from their shuflings and revolutions. 

It is however not less true that there 
are certain parts in each individual which 
the soul habitually prefers (whether by 
the force of habit, or by innate peculiart- 
ty, this deponent saith not), removing 
gecasionally from part to part, but re- 
tuming speedily to its favourite spot ; 
just as the master of the house visits his 
stables and offices, but dives in his draw- 
ing-room or library. No one will, I 
presume, deny that the soul of a dandy, 
though generally expanded over the sur- 
face of his body, resides more especially 
in the neck; passing from the skin to 
the innermost folds of the cravat, and 
amimating it with a living grace of stiff- 
ness that starch alone could never 
elect. Neither will it be disputed that 
the soul of the warm men, of the other 
end of the town, lurks about the upper 
part of the thigh; since the fact is 
proved by the great air of satisfaction 
with which their hand ever and anon 
buries itself in the breeches pocket, 
adthis idea is confirmed by the habit 
of such persons, when at a loss for an 
mment, of seeking their wits in the 





mentum ad crumenam, a large 

ager. Thus the soul of a pickpocket 
esides chiefly in his finger’s sm the 
oubof a lover in his lips, the soul of a 
ar) in his palate, and the soul of 
‘critic in his eye-brows. So strongly 
iideed was St. Augustin convinced of 
}truth, that he makes it an argument 
brefute a prevalent opinion among the 
ents that the human soul was in 
bstance a portion of the divinity. << Ita 
Meos movet tanta mutalilitas anime, 
fam Dei nature tribuere nefas est.” 
r such an authority it is hardly ne- 
ary to cite the case of acephalous 
sters, which being born alive must 
souls, but which having no brains 
them to inhabit, would embrace 
















ime quarter, and trusting the victory 
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incompatibilities if this faculty of loco- 
motion be obstinately denied to their 
animating principle. 

Taking the species however in the 
general, and passing over the peculiari- 
ties of individuals, I am inclined to 
trace the finer and more subtle of the 
soul’s faculties to the stomach ; an opi- 
nion, indeed, of which I cannet claim 
the merit, since it is to be traced in the 
authors of the greatest acumen in all 
ages. 

Magister artis ingenique largitor 
Venter. 


The stomach, says Aretezus, takes 
the lead in our pleasures and pains; and 
we know this organ to be the centre of 
so many sympathies, that we are irresis- 
tibly Shicigalied to make it the head- 
quarters of animation. So also Virgil 
uses hunger for desire, duri sacra FAMES ; 
and the Roman satirist, in endeavouring 
to exalt the intellectual subtlety of the 
Greeks to the highest pitch, takes care 
to indicate the state of the gastric 
organs— 


Grecuius esuriens, in caelum jusseris, ibit. 


The analogies between the intellec- 
tual and gastric functions are very many. 
A man is said to be at his wits end, 
when he wants adinner; and it is upon 
this occasion that Plautus energizes the 
intellects of his parasite, making him 
say, unum ridiculum dictum de dictis me- 
liortbus. As a little learning is a dan- 
gerous thing, and too much drives a 
man mad, so the stomach is equally 
embarrassed with too small or too large 
a supply of nutriment. If this analo 
did not subsist, why, it may be asked, 
are we so cross the last half-hour before 
dinner, when that dinner is protracted 
by a lingerer? and why so pleasant after 
a full meal? 

Farther proof of this verity lies in 
that judicious practice of students at 
law and of fellow-commoners, who eat 
their way to university and legal honours; 
a practice totally inexplicable without 
this close and necessary connexion be- 
tween the intellect and the stomach. 
The common language of mankind 
points to the same truth in the frequent 
recurrence of metaphors founded upon 
the hypothesis: Digests of law, con- 
stipated imaginations, undigested tdeus, 
feasts of reason, hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, are phrases which pass 
current alike among the learned and the 
vulgar. So likewise we are told not to 
stomach an insult; and we are sick of 
an argument, when it does not meet our 
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own notions on the subject: and here 
I cannot but notice the happy explana- 
tion which this hypothesis affords of 
that, otherwise extraordinary, anomaly, 
the application of the word ¢aste meta- 
phorically to express our judgments on 
the most intellectual compositions. In 
this respect, instinct has served us better 
than reason, which certainly would 
have suggested very different analogies. 

There is, however, one mode of judg- 
ment, or if 1 may be allowed, one fa- 
culty more obviously connected with the 
stomach, and which admits of no mis- 
take ; I mean that faculty, which in 
its different applications is designated as 
faith, credulity, or cullibility. And first, 
it is impossible to overlook the leading 
fact that John Bull, who is notorious 
for his facile credence of every cock-and- 
bull story, of a minister of finance or a 
newspaper editor, a sea-serpent, a fast- 
ing-woman, or a Cock-lane ghost, is at 
the same time remarkable for his sub- 
stantial feeding. So also the able-bodied 
seamen, who think’a certain part of 
their crew mere fruges consumere nati on 
board a ship, stgulesle consign all ex- 
aggerated narratives and incredible pro- 
positions to ¢heir “ willing ears,” ac- 
cording to nosirum illud solenne, ‘‘ You 
may tell that to the marines.” 
Thus also the rosy gills, and “ fair 
round bellies with good capon lined,” 
of our orthodox professors and fellows 
of colleges, when contrasted with the 
lantern jaws and mortified flanks of 
schismatics and sectarians, speak vo- 
lumes in fayour of the doctrine I ad- 
vance; and it is in this point that the 
whole vis” lies of Hudibras’s remark : 

What makes all doctrines plain and clear ? 

About two hundred pounds a year.— 

And that which was proved true before 

Prove false again ?—-Two hundred more. 
It is indeed impossible to attach any 
meaning to this Passage other than that 
a difference in the rate of feeding oc- 
casions a difference in the intellectual 
faculties, and the patient is stimulated 
to different degrees of faith, according 
to the apenter of spice he can afford to 
put in his cookery. This too was the 
open of that great moral philosopher 

aley, who objected to an unreasonable 
Bishop that it was not just to try the 
faith 4. pariah priest of six hu a 
year, by of a church dignitary of 
ia also we ha | 
_, here also we have the iologi 

anation of that. malta aie 

ence which place and pension exercises 
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on the credulity of senators, and which 
compels them to place implicit credit 
in the heaven-born minister—for sh 
time being. It explains too, in the 
shortest possible manner, why extreme 
inequalities of condition are unfayoy;. 
able to the peace and harmony of so. 
ciety ; the various feeding of the several 
classes setting their opinions (i. e. sto. 
machs) to such various keys, that Beet. 
hoven with all the dieses in the world 
could not reduce them into any reason. 
able tune. Thus in our own times we 
have seen Cobbett relaxed to a minor 
third or a sharp second; the Courier 
mounted by an imperceptible improve- 
ment in the last quarter’s revenue to a 
sharp sixth; the corruptionists in the 
dominant, the Manchester magistrates 
in the supertonic, and all the contribu- 
tors to the poor-rates full three commas 
below concert-pitch. ‘Then again what 
a horrible discord do the manufacturers 
and agriculturists make with the corn- 
bill, because, by a strange contradiction, 
the more there is to eat, the less chance 
some people have of getting a bellyfull. 

But guorsum hec tam putida? you 
will say. Simply to this, that in all wise 
governments the first care of the police 
should be to have an eye to the kitchens 
of the community; to note down as 
jacobinical all houses whose chimneys 
emit no smoke; and to keep an eye 
upon such as are bad customers to the 
butcher and baker. Prevention, how- 
ever, is not all. I would, in order to 
produce a desirable uniformity of opi- 
nion, Open a certain number of cook- 
shops in every parish, and multiply civic 
feasts to the utmost limits of possibility. 
The Romans were governed by panem 
et circenses; and Louis XVIII. knows 
no better means of de-jacobinizing his 
subjects than the periodical establish- 
ment of Mats de Cocagne, with donatives 
of wine and eleemosynary tongues and 
sausages. The efficacy of this plan 1s 
well known to electioneers ; and, in pr!- 
vate life, every Amphitryon employs it 
in composing the society of his table to 
an unison with his own notions. But 
above all, I would recommend it to the 
proprietor of the New Monthly Mag- 
zine, to act vigorously on the stomachs 
of his tributary authors, in order to 
maintain’ unabated the literary repul 
tion of his wide-spreading miscellany; 
and, in the hope that I may participate 
in the effects of this stimulant syste™, 
I remain, his and the reader’s obedient 
servant. 
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ON THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES BROWN, THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. 


_ Tue reputation of an author is sel- 
dom qos proportioned to his merit. 
For the last seventeen years our circu- 
lating libraries have contained several 
novels by C. B. Brown, an American 
author —of whose existence we were 
ignorant (and this ignorance, we have 
reason tO suspect, is pretty general) un- 
iil.an accident lately led us to the pe- 
tusal of some of his works — yet, if 
Wieland, or Arthur Mervyn, or Edgar 
Huntly, were now to be for the first 
time ushered into the world with some 
such magical addition as “ by the Author 
of Waverley”’ in the title-page, we doubt 
not that every reader would be in —- 
ures with their beauties, and every bab- 
bling critic tendering his tributary stream 
of jhallow admiration of the writer’s 
powers. But it was the fate of those 
works, when first reprinted in this coun- 
try, to issue from one of the common 
reservoirs of sentimental trash, and, con- 
sequently, (as we imagine) to share in the 
general contempt attached to those poor 
productions, which, like the redundant 
and needy members of a great house, 
have nothing but sounding titles to sus- 
tain them. The genius of the man 
certainly deserved a different destiny— 
and, though he is now beyond the 
teach of human praise, we feel irresisti- 
rimpelled, ‘‘ even in his grave, to do 
| justice.” We believe that this 
sentiment is not exclusively confined to 
turselves, and that ere long the public 
attention will be called to the same sub- 
ject in more detail than our present 
is. can afford. 

“Brown’s novels* are of a very pecu- 
latkind, and afford a singular example 
# the successful application of certain 
principles of effect (manifestly borrowed 
fom a distinguished writer of our own 
com try), by which our attention is at 
© outset powerfully raised, and our 
‘mpathy during the entire progress of 
the work intensely fixed upon persons 
WhO are rendered interesting, not so 
‘Gch from their individual qualifica- 
§, as from the strange. situations in 
cha fatal series of untoward acci- 
'has involved them. This mode 
Testing the reader’s interest and cu- 

































Phe following remarks apply only to 
iree @lready named. We have not pe- 
‘the others. Their titles are “ Or- 
” « Jane Talbot,” and “ Clara How- 
pil, have been represented as con- 
bly inferior to the three first. 
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riosity, is more or less adopted in every 
work of fiction—but the first time that 
it was systematically employed as the 
mainspring of the intercst—as the ge- 
neral pervading principle of the whole— 
was (as far as our knowledge of such 
productions extends) in Godwin’s “ Ad- 
ventures of Caleb Williams.” And we 
are far from meaning to detract from 
the author’s originality, when we ex- 
press our opinion, that the artifice in 
question was not resorted to in conse- 
quence of any previous design, but sug- 
gested itself in the course of the details 
as an obvious and indeed almost inevit- 
able inference from the more compre- 
hensive moral and political purpose of 
his work. 

The professed object of Caleb Wil- 
liams”? was to give a strong picture of 
the modes of domestic and unrecorded 
despotism,” of which, in defiance of 
the boasted free spirit of our institutions, 
an innocent person may be rendered the 
victim. For this purpose it would have 
been easy to have selected examples of 
flagrant and. not improbable injustice. 
Caleb Williams, having become the ob- 
ject of his master’s vengeance, might 
have been summarily disposed of. He 
might, by Falkland’s contrivances, have 
been immured for life in the cells of a 
private mad-house—or, on his false accu- 
sations, have been broughit to suffer the 
utmost penalty of the laws against con- 
victed criminals. The mind of every 
reader will suggest many similar expe- 
dients—but such atrocities of revenge, 
though strictly illustrative of the writer's 
object, would, if confined to a single 
instance, have rendered the continued 
support of the interest a task of extraor- 
dinary difficulty—or if multiplied with- 
out reserve, would have been so harass- 
ing and improbable as to shock the 
reader’s taste and judgment. In order, 
therefore, to reconcile the general scope 
of his work with the order of natural 
events, and with the interest indispen- 
sable in fictitious narrative, the author 
very judiciously selected a tale of op- 
pression, in which the physical suffer- 
ing is for the most part incidental and 
unintended by the oppressor — where 
our sympathy and indignation are ex- 
cited, not so much by any gross pal- 
pable acts of vindictive power, as by 
the victim’s persevering but unsuccess- 
ful efforts to evade them—and by the 
impassioned workings of his mind upon 
the strange complexities of feeling and 
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situation in which those efforts involve 
him. 

The character of Williams, in itself, 
has nothing very extraordinary or admi- 
rable. He is a young man of moderate 
capacity, and homely habits and educa- 
tion. Whatever energies he displays 
are rather muscular than intellectual— 
but we follow his narrative with the 
most intense and uninfermitted interest 
and expectation, because, throughout, 
his breast is a theatre of vehement con- 
flict and debate, as each vicissitude of 
circumstance suggests a train of contra- 
dictory emotions. His first suspicions 
and discovery that the accomplished 
Falkland is a murderer!—his contrasted 
feelings of horror at the crime, and of 
pity and habitual veneration for the per- 
petrator—his intolerance of the tyran- 
nical but necessary restraints imposed 
by his master—his flight as if he were 
the criminal—his arrest and imprison- 
ment on the false charge of robbing 
Falkland— his appeal to Falkland on 
that occasion—his plans of escape and 
their execution —his subsequent dis- 
— to evade pursuit—his hiding be- 
rind a hedge to avoid Falkland’s car- 
riage—his reading the handbill offering 
a reward for his own apprehension by 
the light of a lamp in the streets of 
London—these, gad the other principal 
incidents in the novel, may be referred 
to as so many instances where the facts 
related affect us, not as novel or pecu- 
liarly interesting occurrences, but as 
excitants of the most impassioned and 
varied emotions in the bosom of the 
narrator. ‘These remarks do not extend 
to the general character of Falkland— 
one of the finest and most original con- 
ceptions of modern literature—nor to 
the description of Tyrrel—nor to the 
affecting episodes of the fates of Emily 
Melville and the Hawkinses—but cer- 
tainly, as far as our sympathy for Caleb 
Williams is concerned, the external 
events he passed through, would never 
have obtained such a grasp of our imagi- 
nation, had it not been for the deep con- 
flict of passions within, to which th 
are made subservient, and of which the 
spirited and elaborate analysis forms the 
principal attraction of his story. 

“We have ‘found it necessary to pre- 
hl upon “ Caleb 
Williams,” ‘because we conceive that 
the peculiarities just adverted to in that 
| : work, form a complete key 
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to the prevailing style and manner of 
the novels of Brown *. The subject 
matter of the latter is indeed widely 
different, as is also their philosophical 
tendency—still, not only has the Ame. 
rican made use of the same modes of 
chaining down the reader’s attention 
and of ‘harassing him with every pas. 
sion that agitated the fictitious per. 
sonages, so successfully adopted by God- 
win, but he has caught the tone and 
style of his model, even in the minutest 
peculiarities, with a spirit and accuracy 
that really looks more like identity than 
imitation. We must, however, add 
that this imitation (though inveterately 
persevered in throughout) is managed 
with all the ease, and skill, and copious- 
ness of an original manner. Certainly 
the English seed has not degenerated in 
the foreign soil on which it has fallen. 
We should rather say, that in its trans- 
sore growth it displays much of that 
dursting energy of vegetation, and often 
expands into all that transatlantic wild- 
ness and profusion, which we associate 
with the productions of the younger 
hemisphere. But what renders Brown 
the most singular and original of imita- 
tors, is that, notwithstanding his perti- 
nacious predilection for the phraseology 
and manner of another, he has in no 
instance betrayed any disposition to 
adopt that person’s speculative views of 
human affairs. He appears to have in- 
stinctively seized the secret of Godwin’s 
ower, and to have used it as freely and 
Pasisilighy as if he were the rightful 
owner ; but the views and purposes to 
which he ‘has applied it, have not the 
remotest connexion with those of which 
it was originally made the vehicle—so 
that, looking at those novels in this 
single point of view, and without any 
reference to their more general merits, 
we cannot help pronouncing them to 
be a very singular literary — 
They are, besides, almost the on : 
American productions of the kind wit 

which we are acquainted ; and, as 
nearly all the personages and events are 
American, we have considered them 
as so many experimental specimens of 
its native materials for fictitious compo 
sition—and in this’ view have found in 
their perusal a peculiar source of inte- 
rest, which has probably been lost upon 
those more familiarly conversant w!! 
the habits and manners of American 
society. 


— 





* Wieland, the first of the scrics, was published in 1798, four years after the ap- 


pearance of Godwin’s novel. 
























1820. | On the Writings 
Brown, however, (it should be re- 
marked) does not profess to present any 
thing like a fobtnel picture of the social 
iarities of his country. His cha- 
racters are not introduced (like Smol- 
jet’s and Fielding’s) for their own sakes, 
as so Many active, prominent, and bust- 
jing individuals, containing each a little 
world of human nature within himself 
—but appear rather as passive instru- 
ments powerfully operated upon by ex- 
ternal circumstances, strange and _per- 
xing. in the extreme, from the re- 


sistless influence’ of which on their. 


hts and conduct, the main interest 
of the situations is made to arise. In 
Brown’s personages there is little pre- 
vious adaptation of condition and tem- 
perament. en have nothing of that 
restless spirit of adventure that would 
naturally predestine them to be actors 
in the particular scenes they are called 
upon to witness—but -they are as so 
many mirrors from which we see, most 
strikingly reflected, the groups of mys- 
terious and shadowy forms with which 
the author’s imagination has enveloped 
them. His heroes, on the whole, are 
rather ordinary beings, whom some 
accident suddenly plunges into difficul- 
ties. and perplexities, that awaken all 
their fecul tien, while they baffle their 
rehension—and the plot and mys- 
tery thickening around them with each 
suecessive effort to extricate themselves, 
they thus become raised into objects of 
our intensest sympathy, from their con- 
Bexion with the scenes of dark enchant- 
ment through which they are made to 
move :—still, though the display of indi- 
vidual character seems to have formed 
so small a part of this author’s plans, 
bone almost unconsciously scattered 
er his portraits many distinctive traits 
t sufficiently point out the country 
iter, and of the subjects of his 
In the language and conduct 
Huntly and Arthur Mervyn 
feis a certain Colonial cast of frank- 
ess, frugality, and intelligent simplicity, 
ked- up with habits of steady, un- 
tatious benevolence, and patient 
: ial, betokening the American 
lotions of the qualities best befitting 
3 of their republic—while in 
Secasional decision and physical 
p that they display, we recognise 
Mportance annexed to those more 
Culine attributes, by which the gi- 
© infant is destined one day to 
md to the heights.of power and 
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neral remarks — and perhaps Edgar 
Huntly, though not the first or the best 
of the series, is, on the whole, the most 
characteristic of the writer’s powers and 
peculiarities. 

Edgar Huntly, a young American, 
residing with his uncle near Norwalk, 
on the borders of the Indian territory, 
addresses his narrative to a young lady 
—his intended wife—and sister of Wal- 
degrave, who had been lately murdered, 
under very mysterious circumstances, 
near the habitation of Inglefield, in the 
same district. The story opens with 
Edgar’s account of a night journey per 
formed on the road that skirted the 
scene of Waldegrave’s assassination 

‘« By nightfall I was within ten miles 
of my uncle’s house.. As the darkness 
increased and I advanced on my way, 
my sensations sunk into melancholy. 
The scene and the time reminded me of 
the friend whom I had lost. I re- 
called his features, and accents, and 
ooo and mused with unutterable 
eelings on the circumstances of his 
death. My recollections once more 
plunged me into anguish and perplexity. 
‘Once more I asked who was his assas- 
sin? By what motives could he be im- 
pelled to a deed like this? Waldegrave 
was pure from all oflence—his piety was 
rapturous—his benevolence was a stran- 
ger to remissness or torpor. All who 
came within the sphere of his influence, 
experienced and acknowledged ‘his be- 
nign activity. His friends were few, 
because his habits were timid and re- 
served; but the existence of an enemy 
was impossible. I recalled the inci- 
dents of our last interview—my impor- 
tunities that he should postpone his ill- 
omened journey till the morning—his 
inexplicable obstinacy—his resolution 
to set out on foot during a dark and 
tempestuous night—and the horrible 
disaster that befel him. The first inti- 
mation I received of this misfortune— 
the insanity of vengeance and grief into 
which I was hurried — my fruitless 
searches for the author of this guilt— 
my midnight wanderings and reveries 
beneath the shade of that fatal elm— 
were revived and re-acted. 1 heard the 
discharge of the pistol—I witnessed the 

alarm of Inglefield—I heard his calls 
to his servants, and saw them issue 
forth with lights, and hasten to the spot 
whence the sounds had seemed to pro- 
ceed. I beheld my friend stretched 
upon the earth, ghastly, with a mortal 
wound—alone—with no traces of the 
slayer visible—no tokens by which his 
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place of refuge might be sought—the 
motives of his: enmity—or his instru- 
ments of mischief might be detected.” 

Revolving these thoughts, Edgar feels 
irresistibly prompted once more to seek 
the elm, and explore the spot anew for 
some clue to the mystery. ‘ The tree 
which had formerly been shunned by 
the criminal, might, in the absence of 
the avenger of blood, be incautiously 
approached. Thoughtless, or fearless 
of my return, it was possible that he 
might be at this moment detected ho- 
vering near the scene of his offences.” 
a accordingly turns off from his 
road, and approaches the fatal spot. 
There he observes something distin- 
guishable by its motions near the trunk 
of the tree, and which he instantly sus- 
pects to have some connexion with the 
fate of Waldegrave. He advances wa- 
rily ; and, to a observation, conceals 
himself. among the rocky masses scat- 
tered amidst the evap and dwarf- 
cedars, that covered the ground. ‘‘ At 
this time the atmosphere was somewhat 
illuminated by the moon, which, though 
it had already set, was yet so near the 
horizon as to benefit me by its light. 
The shape of a man, tall and robust, 
was now distinguished. Repeated and 
closer scrutiny enabled me to perceive 
that he was employed in digging the 
earth—something like flannel was wrapt 
round his waist, and covered his lower 
limbs: the rest of his frame was 
naked. I did not recognise in him any 
one whom I knew. A figure, robust 
and strange, and half-naked, to be thus 
employed, at this hour and place, was 
calculated to rouse up my whole soul. 
His occupation was mysterious. and ob- 
scure. as it a grave that he was dig- 
ging? Was his purpose to explore, or to 

ide? Was it proper to watch him at 
a distance, unobserved and in silence, 
or to rush upon. him, and extort from 
him, by violence and menaces, an expla- 
nation of the scene? Before any resolu- 
tion was formed, he ceased to dig. He 
cast aside his spade, and sat down in 
the pit that he had dug. He seemed 
wrapt in meditation—but the pause was 
short, and succeeded by sobs, at first 
slow and at. wide intervals, but pre- 
Ssahigped mun indood shat eons whcees 
: was in that heart whenee 
awed th 


ese tokens of sorrow! I was 


suspended in astonishment. - Every sen- 
timent at length - yielded to ey gre 


a new accent ofthe mourner 
‘upon my heart with additional 


- 


force; and tears found their way spon- 
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taneously to. my eyes. I left the 
where I stood, caeaiemend wvithio the 
verge of the shade. My caution had 
forsaken me—and instead of one whom 
it was my duty to persecute, I beheld 
in this man nothing but an object of 
compassion. My pace was checked | 
his suddenly ceasing to lament. He 
snatched the spade, and rising on his 
feet, began to cover up the pit with the 
utmost diligence. He seemed aware of 
my presence, and desirous of hidin 
something from my inspection. I was 
~—s) to advance nearer, and hold 

is hand—but my uncertainty as to his 
character and views, the abruptness with 
which I had been ushered into this 
scene, made me still hesitate — but 
though I hesitated to advance, there 
was nothing to hinder me from calling. 
He stopped—the spade fell from his 
hand. He looked up, and bent forward 
his face towards the spot where | stood. 
An interview and explanation were now, 
methought, unavoidable. I mustered 
up my courage to confront and interro- 
gate this being. He continued for a 
minute in his gazing and listening atti- 
tude. ._Where I stood I could not fail 
of being seen, and yet he acted as if he 
saw nothing. Again he betook himself 
to his spade, and proceeded with new 
diligence to fill up the pit. This de- 
meanour. confounded and bewildered 
me—I had no power but to stand, and 
silently gaze upon his motions. The 
pit being filled, he once more sat upon 
the ground, and resigned himself to 
weeping and sighs with more vehemence 
than before. Is a short time the fit 
seemed to have passed. He rose, seized 
the spade, and advanced to the spot 
where I stood. Again 1 made prepara- 
tion as for an interview, which could 
not but take place. He passed me, 
however, without appearing to notice 
my existence. He came so near as al- 
most to brush my arm, yet turned not 
his head to either side. My nearer view 
of him made his brawny arms and lofty 
stature more conspicuous—but his im- 
perfect dress, the dimness of the co 
and the confusion of my own thoughts, 
hindered me from discerning his fea- 
tures, He proceeded with a few quick 
steps along the road, but presently dart- 
ed to one side, and disappeared among 
the rocks and bushes.” 

This strange appearance naturally 
awakens the utmost curiosity in the 
. The extraordinary be- 
ing, he concludes, from one -” of his 
demeanour, must have been asleep; whue 
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the more he ruminates on the other par- 
ticulars, the more thoroughly he is per- 
waded that he must be Waldegrave’s 
assassin. Full of this suspicion, and in- 
capable of repose till it be confirmed or 
dissipated, he repairs on the following 
night to the same spot. The apparition 
returned, and acted as on the former oc- 
asion. It then stalked away with a 
solemn and deliberate pace ; Edgar fol- 
lowed close upon its heels. The mys- 
terious leader proceeded along an ob- 
sure path that led to a wood, then 
striking out of it, burst through every 
impediment of bush and briar, and con- 
ducted Edgar a circuitous and weary way 
through brakes, and glens, and rivulets. 
It seemed to be the sole end of his la- 
bours to bewilder or fatigue his pursuer 
to pierce into the deepest thickets—to 

into the darkest cavities—to as- 
cend the most difficult heights, and ap- 
proach the slippery and tremulous verge 
of the dizziest precipices. At length 
they find themselves under the projec- 
ture of a rock situate in a deep valley. 
Here the apparition, deliberately remov- 
ing some stalks that concealed the aper- 
ture of a cavern, plunged into the dark 
recess, leavin edgar as perplexed as 
ever, but by this time too exhausted in 
mind and frame to encounter the possible 
danger of continuing his pursuit. He 
contents himself with watching at the 
entrance of the cave until the following 
morning, when, the object of his curio- 
sity NOL re-appearing, he returns to his 





“The whole of this singular chace is 
with great eloquence and descrip- 
‘power. The samescene is repeated 
ensuing night, except that on 
ccasion the apparition, instead of 
king cover in the cave, winds back to 
he point whence it started, and enters 


alodging-room appropriated to two 
tf Inglefield’s domestics. One of these, 
mn Insh emigrant, Clithero Edny, a 
of sober, gentle, and industrious 
with a mind and education above 
i§ present condition, but withal silent, 
Mioaghtful, and melancholy, turns out 
© bethe somnambulist. . Edgar frankly 
Slates his suspicions, and demands an 
explanation of | his midnight wanderings. 
t have here Clithero’s story, revealing 
Causes ofhis emigration and of the re- 
_ * Morse that consumes him, but it has no 
| S@Mhexion with the fate of Waldegrave. 
_ Miithero soon after absconds, and Edgar 
imines on exploring the cave in 
feh of him. ere is here a very 
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house, which Edgar recognises-to . 


animated picture of his subterraneous 
gropings and adventures, and of the 
wild magnificeuce of the surrounding 
scenery. He discovers the unfortunate 
fugitive seated on the summit of a rock 
that overhung a dreary chasm, his aspect 
denoting the extremes of famine and 
despair. At the sound of Edgar’s voice, 
he starts from his position and escapes. 
Edgar forbears to pursue the wretched 
maniac (for such he has become), and 
contents himself with bringing food, 
which he places within his reach and 
retires. We find some difficulty in 
giving a brief and connected abstract of 
the main plot, or indeed in discovering 
any main plot. It comes out that 
sy oe had been murdered by a 
marauding Indian. Then, as to Clithero, 
the purport of his story is that he had 
been educated by a benevolent lady, 
Mrs. Lorimer, and was under her 
auspices about to be united to her niece 
Clarice ; buta little before the intended 
marriage, a brother of Mrs. L. an aban- 
doned profligate, attacking Clithero by 
night in a narrow lane of Dublin, meets 
his death. Clithero’s horror at having 
killed the brother of his benefactress 
eee a temporary insanity, in which 
e lifts his arm against herself. On the 
return of reason, he flies from her house 
and emigrates to America, abominatin 
himself as a monster of ingratitude ; on 
hence his nocturnal inquietudes. The 
eneral story closes with the arrival of 
Mrs. Lorimer in America, now the wife 
of Sarsfield, Edgar’s early friend and in- 
structor, and who now adopts him as 
his son. Clithero, the prey of anguish 
and despair, occasionally flits across us ; 
he is finally seized, and about to be 
immured in a mad-house, but he bursts 
from his conductors, and plunging into 
a river is seen no more. This is the 
general outline of the story; but one 
third of the work is occupied with a 
very extraordinary and interesting epi- 
on Clithero’s somnambulism is, it 
seems, contagious, and Edgar Huntly’s 
dreaming fancies carry him by night to 
the cavern which he had passed the pre- 
vious days in exploring. We must re- 
fer to the book itself for the description 
of his bewildered sensations on awaking, 
benumbed with cold and bruises, half- 
naked, half-starved, in utter darkness 
and ignorance of his situation; as also 
for his subsequent adventures, in which 
with his single arm he kills a panther 


and five cro ee Indians, and after 
Oo 


many astonishing efforis of courage and 
agility, effects his return to his home. - 
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‘From this slight sketch the reader 
will at once perceive the palpable want 
of skill in the construction of the story 
(and Brown’s other works are similarly 
defective) ; but he was a man of genius 
and has made great amends. We have 
seldom met with fictions having less the 
air of fictions. His imagination was in 
the midst of his scenes, and not an item 
is omitted that can authenticate their 
reality. Circumstance follows circum- 
stance, strange and inexplicable, sus- 
pending our faculties in wonder or 
alarm ; but in the midst of all the youth- 
ful buoyancy and intrepidity with which 
he plunges into his subjects, there is 
such a matter-of-fact earnestness, such 
an anxious enumeration of every the 
minutest fact or sentiment that could 
belong to each situation—-so resistless is 
the body of circumstantial evidence ad- 
duced—that we find it impossible to 
withhold our implicit faith. For this 
reason, no separate extracts can convey 
a just notion of the author’s powers. It 
is only by following him in all his de- 
tails, that we can appreciate his extraor- 
dinary faculty of forming, frequently out 
of the most ordinary persons and trans- 
actions, such mysterious combinations 
as to give them all the grand and per- 
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plexing interest of supernatural ocey;. 
rences. Upon the whole, to sum up 
our opinion of these novels, there ;, 
want of skill in the plots, and of varie, 
in the personages and events ; they coy, 
tain no sentimental raptures—no_ fas¢j, 
nating pictures of love and gallantry. 
they an neither heroines nor heroe: 
properly so called—no poetic mendican}. 
—no impassioned hags—no sublime ma. 
rauders ; they have few allusions, politi. 
cal, historical, religious, or literary; and 
finally, they are, as far as we can discover, 
absolutely without a moral ; but with all 
these deficiencies, they are the first-fruits 
of a young and powerful mind ; theyare 
full of life and freshness and enterprise 
—those “ vital signs” by which woke of 
genius will ever be distinguished ; and 
although (as already stated) the author 
has condescended to borrow from ano- 
ther, yet what he has taken he has so 
felicitously applied and extended, deve- 
loping with extraordinary skill through- 
out several volumes all the latent re- 
sources of particular modes of producing 
fictitious interest, that we must add to 
his other merits that of decided origi- 
nality.* . 
The perusal of Brown’s novels has 
thrown us upon some general reflections 





* Since writing the above article, we have had an opportunity of perusing “ The Life of 
Charles Brockden Brown, by W. Dunlap,” an American publication, that has we believe 
never been in circulation here. It givesa most favourable impression of the character and 
genius of Brown. He was born in Philadelphia in 1771, had all his life a frail constitution, 
an< was carried off by a consumption in his 39th year. He was a student from his child- 
hoed; at the age of sixteen he sketched the plans of three epic poems on American subjects. 
He studied the law for some years, but relinquished it in disgust. About the age of twenty- 
six he became an ‘‘ author by profession,”—the first known in America. His first novel, 
Wieland, was published in 1798. In the following year he had five novels in hand, two of 


Arthur Mervyn were 


which, Arthur Mervyn, and Edgar Huntly, were published before the year was out. Or- 
mond, begun in the preceding, was also published inthis year. This astonishing rapidity 
accounts for their defects. He was in the habit of sending the sheets, as he wrote them, to 
the press, before he had determined on his plot. In addition to his five novels, he had in 
the same year a’ Monthly Magazine, that he edited, to supply with original articles. We 
find our statement, that he must have imitated Godwin, fully confirmed by his own 
letters. He was in despair when he compared one of his first productions with the “ trans- 
cendent merits of Caleb Williams.” From 1806 to his death he conducted an American 
Annual Register. He also published three political pamphlets of considerable length, and 
much commended by his biographer. Brown’s private qualities are represented as pec:- 
liarly engaging. He was affectionate, generous, and unexacting. Among strangers he 
was silent and embarrassed ; but he is only one of numerous instances where persons the 
most nervous and timid in conversation form the boldest writers. [lis favourite studies 
were metaphysics, architecture, and geography. He was habitually thoughtful ; and an 
attentive observer of the operations of his mind—of this an affecting example is given. 


“Shortly before his death, he had one of those mysterious foretastes of bliss that come to 


cheer the dying sufferer. Fixing his eyes serenely on the sky, he desired that he might not 
‘be interrupted. After some minutes he said to his wife,—‘* When I desired you not to 
‘speak to me, I had the most transporting and sublime feelings I ever experienced. | wanted 
‘to enjoy them, and know how long they would last.”—The descriptions of the plague in 
ies of what he witnessed. ‘*He mused and wrote amidst the 

dying and the rumbling of hearses.” Brown uniformly abstained from an'- 
of and all kinds of spirituous liquors,—a fact worthy the attention of some who 


stimulating the frame invigorates the imagination. 
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wanected with fictitious writing, and 
with the part that America may here- 
jier sustain in that department of lite- 
materials 
or original compositions of this sort are 
Since the 


With us, the livin 


iaily becoming scantier. 
es of F ielding, Richardson, and 
S§mollet-—the classic age of our fictitious 


iterature—English society has under- 

many changes so fatal to the views 
of their successors, that our modern 
hope for durable 
wlebrity from faithful delineations of 


govelists can hardl 


he existing models that surround them. 


They find all the old national peculiari- 
ties already occupied by their predeces- 
srs, and the new ones too dull, we sus- 
get, to form sufficiently attractive _pic- 
wres. And hence we see our clever 
writers, of late days, turning in despair 
fom the objects before them, and wan- 


dering into foreign lands and distant 


times, and into mysteries and metaphy- 


des, in search of foundations on which 
i erect their fictions. Mr. Godwin’s 
frst novel is a strong view of the imper- 
eetion of our criminal code embodied 
in @ narrative ; while in St. Leon, in 
oder to give his hero some novelty, he 
scompelled to throw in the supplemen- 
ulattributes of eternal youth and bound- 
less riches. Mrs. Radcliffe had to scour 
theconvents of Italy, and grope amidst 
theit vaulted ailes and cells, and sepul- 


ee ey and troops of banditti, 
in 






her magnificent romances. Mr. Lewis 
ges us the Devil incognito. Mr. Ma- 
umm, in his Montorio, a work of in- 
finite genius, spepeente us with a ghastly 
empound of life and death, that for 
dvolumes and three quarters, passes 
atthe same personage, as well it may ; 
id if we are rightly informed, the re- 








tysee what, in the dearth of human 
ames, an able pen can make of the 
evil himself, without embellishment or 
bg lise. And finally, there is Sir Walter 
‘Xe0tt, -with all his dramatic and descrip- 
W¢ facility, condemned to antedate his 
tions. from sixty to six or seven hun- 
years; thus (with all due reve- 
ifor his powers we say it) of neces- 
ubstituting for pictures of the living 
lers of the times, the fanciful, though 
‘exquisite combinations of his in- 
genius. 
w, if we mistake not, here are 
}symptoms that the present ordi- 
butine of daily life and manners 
© much of sedateness and uni- 














chres, out of which, with the aid of 


formed the principal subjects of 


writer meditates. letting us -one- 
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formity to suggest any thing like the de- 
lightful representations of our earlier 
ovelists. In truth, England has be- 
come, from several causes, the most un- 
romantic region upon earth. Its secu- 
rity—its repose—its conveniencies—its 
universal cultivation, quite unfit it for 
the scene of original exploits. What a 
death-blow, for aula to adventure 
and interest, is our system of cheap 
travelling! Who ald have sympa- 
thized, as we now do, with Sophia 
Western in her flight, had she been 
snugly in the corner of a light post- 
coach, carrying only four inside ?+ Then, 
ennepe now and then that an Repeamin 
coach upsets, the dangers of the road 
are absolutely gone. Our old friends 
the highwaymen, who have given us 
so many delicious hours, are now no 
more. ‘lhe terrors of Hounslow heath are 
gone for ever. We face it now on the 
darkest winter night, and should not con- 
descend to remember where we are, 
only that it reminds us of Smollet. In 
short, nothing of interest in this de- 
partment remains, except an occasional 
runaway trip to Gretna Green; and 
even this the House of Lords are threa- 
tening to take away bY an amendment 
of the marriage act. The modern modes 
of cheap and rapid communication have 
done more. By virtually approximating 
the most. distant parts of the empire, 
they have poweulille contributed to de- 
stroy those varieties in language, man- 
ners, and sentiment, without which the 
Novelist is like a workman without 
materials. A common character has been 
diffused over the surface of English so- 
ciety. The people of Exeter, Bristol, 
Liverpool, or York, act, speak, and 
dress precisely like the worthy citizens 
of London. New opinions, new fa- 
shions, and new absurdities, regularly 
start every night from the General Post- 
office, and are hurried along at the rate 
of eight or ten miles an hour (ineluding 
stoppages) to every quarter of the king- 
dom. Let an original Dandy appear to- 
day in Bond-street, with his stilted gait 
and buried chin, and his air of refined 
apathy and inscrutable fatuity,—and ere 
a week elapses, we shall have attested 
copies in every street of Dublin and 
Edinbu h. + 
But there remains one cause which, 
more than all the others, has tended to 
reduce us to a common level of. senti- 
ment and demeanour—the late long war, 
and the tremendous addition it has made 
to the national debt. Every reflecti 
Englishman’s mind is_ now ‘engros 
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with politics, as the most interesting 
rtion of: his private concerns. Ina 
walk from Hyde-Park-Corner to Corm- 
hill, you can tell by the face of eve 
man you meet that he is thinking of the 
assessed taxes. We have no longer the 
leisure or the affluence to indulge in 
those eccentric fancies which the Novel- 
ist might turn to account. Our highest 
flights of originality consist. in re tage 
up a superfluous window, or passing off 
a tilbury for a taxed-cart,’ or devising 
some othe, ingenious method of baffling 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If 
we go fo France, itis not, as heretofore, 
to learn French airs and sentiments, but 
to live cheaply. If we meet an old 
friend just returned from the East, the 
’ first question we ask him is whether he 
ean discount a bill. In a word, from 
being a nation of humourists, we have 
become a people who can do nothing 
from morning till night but think and 
talk about the sinking fund and poor- 
rates, and corn laws, and Mr. Malthus, 
and commutation of tithes, and—radical 
reform. 

But we fancy we can see that a dif- 
ferent scene is opening in America, and 
that at a future day her society will dis- 
play a new and entirely original stock of 
materials for many delightful fictions, of 
whieh her yet unborn men of genius 
will not fail to avail themselves. 

Hitherto the profits of capital invested 
in agricultural and: commercial specula- 
tions have been so great, that generally 
speaking, all the money and the mind of 
America ‘have flowed in those alluring 
channels. . How long this is to continue, 
such is the amazing extent of-her yet 
virgin territory, it is quite impossible to 
predict; but sooner or later, changes 
will come on. The first step will. be 


the diversion of the overplus of capital 


to manufactures. Then, as families grow 
rich and idle, and fond of superfluities, 
the finer arts will start up to answer the 
growing demand. Fine stufls and fine 
thoughts, instead of being imported as 
at present, will be manufactured by na- 
tive workmen. In a word, the aceu- 
mulation: of wealth will, in the natural 
course ‘of things, call forth a race of 


painters, poets, philosophers, and novel- 
writers. Now it appears to us, that one 
of the effects of the same super- 
fluity of wealth: in which the general 


literature of every country must origi- 
nate, is to diffuse 1 “A t the com- 
munity a large portion of those pers 
culiarities and sentiments which 
> skilful delineation forms the chief 
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charm of fictitious narrative. Indeed 
it strikes us that there may be observe 
in the progress of all societies a certain 
critical period, when, from the joint 
effects of competence and idleness, and 
from the absence of the restraints of re. 
finement, men are most apt to run into 
those extremes of self-indulgence, both 
in conduct and sentiment, that are pe- 
culiarly suited to the purposes of the 
dramatist and novelist. Communities 
as well as individuals, have their early 
flush of high animal spirits and youthful 
extravagance—their season of untamed 
passion — of buoyant expectation — of 
generous reliance—of petulant frolic— 
of absurd ie eee ees that short 
and joyous stage between infancy and 
maturity, in which the young creature 
riots in the exuberance of health and 
nope, and instead of subjecting his im- 
pulses to intellectual controul, calls in 
the aid of whatever intellect he yet pos. 
sesses, to justify, and give a grace to his 
most wayward excesses. In England this 
age of “* humours” is passed ; but the 
illustrious dramatists of Elizabeth’s time 
(the period in question) were fortunately 
thrown upon it, or, more correctly 
speaking, were formed by it, and their 
vivid records of the passions and follies 
they witnessed and shared in, have been 
ever since referred to as the standard 
glories of the British stage. In those 
times novel-writing was unknown; but 
had it existed, we cannot hesitate to 
assert that it would have found a still 
more copious and interesting supply of 
varied character and incident than was 
reserved for the more refined and com- 
paratively monotonous times of Richard- 
son and Fielding. We had intended to 
illustrate these observations by some re- 
ferences to the rise of comedy in ancient 
Greece, and in some of the countries of 
modern Europe, but our limits do not 
permit us ; we must therefore leave it to 
our readers to determine how far they 
apply to America. The origin and pro- 

ss of that country has been so pecu- 
that an exact coincidence with 
other societies, in each stage of its ad- 
vancement, cannot be expected; but 
that some such crisis, more or less mo- 
dified, will arrive, we consider to be 1n- 
evitable. In truth, though hitherto 
speaking of the future, we are not certain 

t the period may not have actually 
arrived, and that we may not yet live to 
see some transatlantic Fielding or Scott 
immortalizing himself and his countly 


by bold and faithful delineations of man- 


ners and scenes peculiar to the wester™ 
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yemisphere. The elements of noble 

sals are certainly at hand. The 
division of the country into separate 
gates, and the consequent variety of in- 
dividual character—the emigrations to 
the back-settlements—the _rencontres 
with savage tribes—the collisions be- 





h tween the habits and sentiments of the 
; moter and more central districts—the 
e qultiplicity- of religious sects—the deve- 
7 jopements of the republican character 


On Study and Students. 


in its progressive stages of refinemen 
—all this, and much more, added to the 
magnificent aspect of the country, with 
its, gigantic mountains and primeval 
forests, and wide savannas and majestic 
rivers, must furnish such stores for ro- 
mantic, pathetic, comic, and descrip- 
tive representations, as it would be vain 
to look for in the now-exhausted re- 
sources of the parent country. 
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ON STUDY AND STUDENTS. 


—He trimmed his lamp, 
Which, like a marshe-light, quivered curiously, 
And from his oaken booke-shelf taking down 
A ponderous tome, he did unclaspe the boards 
That bound it, and with deep and earneste glance 


Scouled on the letters; then anon he raised 
His raven eye, and saide his name was Study. 


LEARNING has now become a mat- 
ter of course. Every man is supposed 
to know something of every thing, and 
consequently the rays of Se 
like those of light, must necessarily be 
less powerful when they are spread 
over a greater surface. A century ago, 
aeountry gentleman might have passed 

ery reputably through the world if he 

d write his own name, and carry a 
laudable quantity of wine* under bis 
belt, while his daiastiter’s accomplish- 

8 were confined to making a sa- 
voury pudding, and spending a spare 
hour or two over some serious or devo- 
tional book. This will not do at the 
qn day. The squire must at least 
be a politician, or perhaps an agricul- 
urist; and for this purpose he must 
ad Malthus, and Ricardo, and Arthur 
‘ung: while it is absolutely indispen- 
ablé that the young lady should be inti- 
lately acquainted with all the celebrated 
mithors of the day, whose names~are 
ilwaysin men’s mouths ; that she should 
speak, or at least read Italian and French ; 
d she may think herself well off if she 
ever asked whether she does not 
ead German, and what she thinks of 
ethe’s Faustus. But while the uni- 
ersality of knowledge has thus been 
, ended, we shall not find that we 
fave become deeper students. Even in 
Tearned professions, where such a 
amstance would more probably have 
red, we do not find it to be the 
. Divines have not grown more 
ridusly learned than they used to be, 
‘the gentlemen of the long robe have 
ly degenerated from the fame which 
*Monruty Mac.—No. 83. - 
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their predecessors gained by their per- 
severing intensity of study. Our old 
lawyers, during their studies, used to 
read books for relaxation, which our 
young students at Jaw would groan over 
in their most laborious hours ; in fact, 
as Doctor Johnson said some thirty or 
forty years ago, no one reads now; a 
student attends the courts and gains 
what knowledge he can there, but no- 
body reads. ‘lhe Doctor must certainly 
have meant that no one now devotes 
his mind to study with the same zeal 
and intense earnestness as formerly, for 
that every body reads, Sir Walter Scott 
and the circulating libraries can bear 
witness. The pigmies of the present 
day raise their eyes in amazement when 
they number on their fingers all the 
volumes of novels which Sir Walter 
has elaborated ; but let them turn to 
the monuments which such men as 
Erasmus and Montfaucon have left be- 
hind-them—let them examine Aldro- 
vandus, one of. whose closely-printed 
folios. would be almost sufficient to 
aorse Sir Walter’s whole offspring. 
ere never was a swe when intellect 
was more active than at present; but 
there have been times when it has been 
more laboriously employed. We have 
very few t scholars, and a great 
many tolerable ones. Perhaps the 
change is all for the better; for the wel- 
fare of a country does net depend on 
the learning of individuals, but on the 
information of the community at —_ 
There is great magic in the word Stu- 
dent. It conjures up a very strong and 
vivid picture. Wesee eS young 
Vou. XIV. ee © oe 
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man, with long straight black hair, 
which appears to have been unprofan- 
ed by a comb since its last visit to the 
night-cap. We see him sitting in a 
threadbare black coat, old pantaloons, 
and slippers, bending over a table en- 
~ pene: by a single candle, the wick 
of which is beginning to grow of por- 
tentous length. His breast is curved, 
his head is bent towards the paper, and 
a little on one side, and his right hand 
holds a pen which traverses the paper 
with eager and steady velocity. ‘The 
only cessation is when the labourer 
raises his eyes to guide the pen to the 
ink-stand, or when in endeavouring to 
recover some idea, which in the rapidity 
of thought had escaped him, he raises 
his left hand to his forehead and pon- 
ders for some half minute. Behind 
him stands his little library, and upon 
the table in one promiscuous mé/¢e lie 
quartos, and octavos, and twelves; poetry, 
soem CF and criticism ; Newton and 
ilton in friendly contact,and the Rape 
of the Lock peacefully resting on the 
Novum Organum. Scraps of paper be- 
tween the ane and dog-eared pages, 
serve as the guides through this inex- 
tricable labyrinth, which the young 
scholar traverses with the ease and con- 
fidence of one who has been long ac- 
customed to the way. ‘* Unheard the 
clock repeats its hours ;”? in the fever of 
intellectual excitement, the mind takes 
no account of time. The candle gra- 
dually decreases, and, as its last flame is 
quivering in the socket, the exhausted 
student casts himself on his bed, to 
snatch amid phantoms of books and 
ghosts of pens and ink-stands, a short 
respite from the destructive and con- 
tinued action of mind, which is so fa- 
tally undermining all his bodily powers. 
Horse-racing and cock-fighting are said 
to be very fascinating occupations, and a 
gamester can seldom overcome the 
temptation of the dice; but not even 
these allurements can be compared 
with the charms which science and 
literature possess for a young and en- 
thusiastic votary. ‘I can prove,” says 
the unfortunate Robert Heron, who 
ended his days within the walls of a 
gaol, «I can prove that I have, for 
-many years, read and written, one day 
with another; from twelve to sixteen 
hours a day’ Exertions like these 
may be continued for a time, but the 
human machine will wear out, and the 


mind, ever depending on the sanity of | 
the. bo ywers, Jiade the dreadful 


‘decay. We have ‘absolutely written 
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ourselves serious, and almost fee] in 
clined to lay down our pen, which ha 
scarcely been in our hand three quarters 
of an hour, for fear that we should be 
seized with some of “ the thousand j]|x 
which authors are heirs to.” We really 
began to apprehend that we were des. 
tined to be cut off, like James Hay 
Beattie, or Henry Kirke White, in the 
flower of our age ; but as we have no 
chance of getting Mr. Southey for q 
biographer, we thought it hetter to 
lengthen our stay amongst the folios 
and quartos of this world, than allow 
them to vanquish us in the contest. 
The most formidable of all students 
are the dull and heavy ones. A thick 
elephant folio, closely printed in double 
columns, is the type of these men, 
They are the mill-horses of literature, 
treading the same laborious path, and 
wearing out a long life in compiling 
works which few or none afterwards 
read. They delight in folio editions 
and immense sheets of foolscap. They 
are gluttons, as contradistinguished from 
epicures, swallowing vast quantities of 
erudition, without being particularly 
nice as to the quality. ‘They were men, 
who a century and a half ago always 
wrotein Latin when they could, and of 
whom at present there is scarcely a ves- 
tige remaining. Such a man was An- 
thony Wood, who tells us, that “ books 
and MSS. formed his elysium, and he 
wished to be dead tothe world” Such 
a man was Barnes the Greek professor ; 
and more lately the Rev. Mr. Cole, who 
left behind him about forty folio volumes 
in his own hand-writing. Of this class 
are the Lexicon-makers, the commen- 
tators, and the compilers. ‘They grow 
so devoted to the offspring of their 
brain, that they care for neither men, 
women, nor children; and they only 
account fortune valuable, inasmuch as 
it may serve to bring their works before 
the public. In fact, when a man has been 
employed day after day, and perhaps at 
the rate of ten hours per diem, for about 
my years, upon some laborious literary 
undertaking, it cannot be supposed that 
he will not feel his heart yearn towards 
it with a considerable degree of aflec- 


tion. These Titans in literature, who 


attempted to scale heaven by heaping 
folio on folio, have all passed away; 
and we now see our pigmy men of 
letters, resting their fame on foolscap 
octavos. At no period indeed did these 
bulky and nated speculations answer ; 
the reward of the indefatigable Stow 
was a gift of letters patent, allowing 
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him freely to ask alins from all charitable 
Christians throughout the realm of 
England. Only think of a man in these 
days publishing a learned work in nine 
yolumes folio! And only think of any 
body reading it! 

The dull and heavy students may 

haps with propriety be distinguished 
into two classes—the dull, heavy, and 
learned, and the dull, heavy, mer igno- 
rant. ‘There are some men who can- 
not, for the life of them, though they 
have the best disposition in the world 
for it, make their brains retain any 
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when he reads Horace, he now and then 
makes a slip in the metre. 

Another genus of the same class, and 
certainly the lowest in it, are the mere 
novel-readers. ‘These romanesque peo- 

le absolutely terrify the ears of the un- 
initiated by a bare recital of titles. We 
used to think that we were tolerably 
well versed in the lore of the circulating 
libraries—for instance, we were ac- 
quainted with all the first-rate horrors, 
such as the Mysteries of Udolpho, and 
the rest of Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances, 
and many others of inferior note. Pride, 


leaning considerably on one side, we 
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te 
thing that passes through them. They however, must have a fall; for as we , 
are like Sir Hugh, in Miss Burney’s were journeying a little time ago in a BS 
‘Camilla,’ who believed that all virtue certain stage-coach, which travelled all at 
and wisdom consisted in learning, and night, we happened to be seated next it 
who employed Dr. Orkborne to teach to a lively young lady, and wishing to edt 
him the Elements, which however he be courteous we introduced the subject Sh 
was never able to master. The heads of novels and romances, when our Te 
of these men are the reverse of Fortu- companion instituted such a strict ex- ime 
natus’s purse, which was no sooner amination into the depth of our know- ae 
empty than it filled again immediately, ledge—Had we read the Fatal Banquet el 
forthey are no sooner full, than on the of St. Hildebrand ?—Otho or the Black 5 sige 
instant we find them as vacant as ever. Bandit?—Manfrone or the One-handed 4 
. are generally people who have Monk?—The Altar of the double Assas- eI 
been neglected in their youth, and in sination? with a thousand others, that he | 
their aftex-years attempt todo too much. we were forced to resort to. a little Mh 
This is often the effect of over-reading. manceuvre; and observing the coach 


Pale Study, by the taper’s light, 
Wearing away the watch of night, 

Sate reading, but with o’ercharged head 
Remembering nothing that he read. 


The reverse of this class of students 
ate the light and fanciful ones. ‘They 
are the butterflies of literature, skimming 
along the air, and alighting on every 
tender and beautiful flower. They 
never trouble themselves with laying up 
stores of honey, they only consume it. 
The student of poetry is a genus of this 
class. He hates any thing which has 
the appearance of a chain of laborious 
feasoning, which it is impossible for 

1 to pursue steadily when his ima- 
Nation is flying off at every individual 
ep. He will not read long at a time, 
nd he has a great dislike to a thick 
volut He forgets many of the ac- 
juirements which he made in his child- 
wood, and which were forced on him 
@ task; and he has very wide no- 
ions on geography and astronomy. 
anithmetic to him is an abstruse sci- 
mee, which he has very seldom occa- 
ion for, and which he is therefore very 
mt to remain in ignorance of; for 
ithings in the world mathematical 
es are his abhorrence. When he 
% poetry, it is not in Latin; and 








uttered a loud scream, and begged the 
coachman to stop, which effectually 
broke the thread of the conversation. 
We laid our terror to the score of our 
nervousness, whereupon our fair friend 
very kindly produced a bottle of laven- 
der-water, and we gradually revived. 
The taste for novel-reading is very in- 
satiable and destructive. It is as_perni- 
cious to the mind as drinking is to the 
body, being a temporary excitement 
and leaving a proportionate depression 
afterwards. hen taken in modera- 
tion, novels, like brandy or wine, may 
be very salutary. <A “ane of whisky 
will not injure a man when he is climb- 
ing a mountain, and a romance will 
have no prejudicial effect on the mind, 
when its powers have been strained 
over some difficult and abstruse point of 
learning. 

The indicia of professional students 
are very palpable. You shall know, 
what in that revered book The Doctor 
and Student, is called a Student in the 
{aweg of England, by a certain puzzle- 
headed look of satisfaction, which 
would seem to say he has pored over 
some knotty point till he has taken it 
all in. You shall see a contemplative 
furrow in his forehead, caused by the 
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contraction of the eyebrows, and an 
occasional compression of the lips, 
which has evidently become habitual 
from his straining over moot points. 
As he walks, you may perceive that his 
mind is dwelling on some obstinately 
difficult case, which he in vain en- 
deavours to banish from his recollection. 
His eye is often sunk in his head, and 
his eomplexion generally assumes the 
hue of an ancient piece of parchment. 
He is frequently slovenly in his dress, 
and in general you would call him an 
ill-looking fellow. When he arrives at 
the dignity:of a wig, you may sometimes 
distinggnich him by the religue of 
powder on the collar of his coat, for 
which there appears no adequate reason, 
seing that he possesses a head of strong 
black hair, which exhibits no symptoms 
of any such application to it. After he 
is called also, you may often see him in 
a morning with black silk stockings 
and short black gaiters. By these ex- 
ternal signs shall you know him, and no 
less will he betray himself by his con- 
versation. His trade is to argue at all 
events— 


** Tho’ heaven and earth his client crost.” 


He has so often been the forlorn hope 
of an argument, that the possibility of 
owning himself vanquished never once 
enters his head. He is superlatively 
obstinate ; and as fast as you drive him 
from one position, he fortifies hsmself 
in another. When he is young, he loves 
paradoxes of all kinds, and fancies he 
displays a prodigious subtlety in main- 
taining what is denied by every one 
else. You may detect him likewise by 
the use of certain words and phrases 
uliar to his profession, which he 
will infallibly drag into use in half an 
hour’s conversation. When he throws 
off his wig, he has often a good deal of 
fun zxbout him, and he is addicted to 
the odious sin of punning. He has not 
the smooth solemnity of the divine, 
though he can put on ai air of great 
gravity when there is occasion for it. 
or does he possess the smiling urba- 
nity of the physician, though he can be 
exceedingly courteous when his object 
is to manage a witness. 
The habits of a physician are certainly 
very Sees How a it is to tell ; 
man is studying su an 
walkGh the hospitals 4 We ae. not 
here allude to the immediate conviction 
which sometimes flashes on our olfac- 
tory nerves when one of these gentle- 
men enters the room, though we have 
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more than once had oc¢asion to recog. 
nize the frequenter of a dissecting-room 
by this method. Independently of this 
characteristic, there is a peculiar appear. 
ance about these young nosologisis } 
which they are capable of being known 
It is not, we believe, the effect of mere 
imagination, but we have always thought 
we could perceive something wild an 
cadaverous in their look. They have a 
prying inquisitive glance in their eyes, as 
if wi were busy in probing fora bullet - 
and they often look you in the face with 
this same sharp scrutiny. They too often 
acquire habits of cruelty by performing 
infamous and torturing experiments on 
defenceless animals, for which one time 
or another, in spite of their cant about 
the improvement of science, they must 
be punished. ‘They are inclined to be 
sceptical in points of belief, and they are 
not very strict in matters of morality. If 
they should ever happen to be exalted 
by a diploma, their character suffers a 
material change. ‘They become affably 
authoritative, and carry their gold-headed 
canes with a sort of insinuating dignity. 
They never appear to doubt or hesitate 
in the presence of their patients or their 
friends; for if they do, like a woman, 
they are lost. Their prescriptions, which 
are written in Latin, or something ap- 
proaching to it, are a sort of type of their 
manners and professional conversation, 
which ought to be clothed with a due 
degree of eared obscurity, in order to 
impress the mind with a full conviction 
of the t effect which so much un- 
intelligible wisdom is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

It would be unpardonable to omit, in 
a paper devoted to study and students, 
the character of a thorough-bred universi- 
ty man, who imagines that learning 
never grew but under the fostering pro- 
tection of a four-cornered cap. He will 
never acknowledge that a man can pos- 
sess sound acquirements, if he has not 
worn a certain black gown ; in short, 
he is thoroughly persuaded that there 1s 
only one royal road to learning, and that 
runs through Oxford and Cambridge. 
He is well grounded in classical litera- 
ture; and though he cannot write a 
single line of poetry in his own language 
which is not execrable, he can pour out 
Latin verses by the score, while tutors 
applaud and ‘freshmen listen in amaze- 
ment. He pays little regard to modern 
literature, and does not know how (0 
ronounce French; but his classic 
biowlohes, though it may sometimes 
want elegance, is seldom deficient 










correctness. He cannot bear that you 
should pre with him, and refuse to be 
convinced, unless you have certain ca- 
palistic letters at the end of your name, 
which are generally the two first of the 
abet. As he grows old, he perhaps 
becomes a fellow, and takes up his resi- 
dence at Alma Mater, whose importance 
ually waxes greater in his eyes, till 
yniversities and university-men become 
the summum Lonum of places and mor- 
We think we could paint a student 
after our own heart. He should be 
young, ardent, and enthusiastic, with 
just as much mathematics in his head 
as will enable him to reason closely and 
methodically, and with a due portion of 
logic to prevent him mistaking non- 
sense for argument. We would give 
him a good library, rich in the Zelles- 
lettres and criticism, all his time to him- 
self, and a quiet corner in the country, 
with the power of visiting town with 
out taking an unreasonable journey. 
Here our student should enjoy his “ ease 
and alternate labour.” He should rise 
just early enough to take a short pleasant 
walk before breakfast, merely for the 
se of getting an appetite; for we 
Fold studying before breakfast to be 
heretical. ‘To study with efiect, a man 
should neither have a craving, nor an 
overloaded stomach ; therefore let him 
not attempt it either before breakfast or 
after a six-o’clock dinner. The most 


healthy period for study is undoubtedly 
that after 


breakfast; the mind has been 
calmed and pacified by sleep, and the 
stomach has been placated with hot rolls 
andeges, so that all the bodily and men- 
fal powers are in full condition for exer- 
tion. Our student will now fairly break 
the neck of the thing by reading some 
four or five hours—copying, compiling, 
collating, and criticising; in short, in 
this period he will consumeand digest 
mast quantity of nutritious food. He 
vill then, like the man in the Spectator, 
ich another walk—a good long one; 
ari @ which he will cast off all deep 
id learned thoughts, and on his return 
find himself quite ready for the 
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_— and other country messes, 

i Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 

én after dinner, if it be summer, and 
weather is tolerable (not a very pro- 
: circumstance), he will open his 
Ow, draw his chair and table to- 
s it, and over his coffee enjoy the 
Y of cutting open the leaves of 
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some interesting volume, freshly import- 
ed from the precincts of Paternoster- 
row by the coach which runs through 
the village about two miles distant. 
This is his Elysium which he enjoys for 
an hour or two; but, as the shades of 
night advance, he again, for a short 
time, 
“In trim gardens takes his pleasure,” 


to breathe a few sighs of the freshening 
night-breeze before he sits down again in 
his high company of wits, philosophers, 
and poets. Now and then, at his own 
option, he passes some fleeting evenings 
in graceful and enlivening society, where 
the delight and charm of womanly con- 
versation is mingled with the deep but 
mild wisdom of manly thought. If the 
country should grow dull, or solitude 
pall on his feelings ; or if he should wish 
to consult the thousand learned treasures 
which the metropolis encloses, he locks 
the door of his library, chooses the con- 
veyance he likes best, and ere the sun 
sets, he is safely seated in his favourite 
hotel, amid the brilliancy, the learning, 
and the heartlessness of London, from 
which he is yery speedily glad to escape 
to his owa quiet study, his unobtrusive 
books, and the charms and silence of 
his loved country retreat. 

We shall only say a word or two on 
the amusements of students. These 
should, as much as possible, consist in 
corporeal exertion. We know of onli 
one exception to this rule, and that is 
in favour of the game of chess. Ridin 
on horseback is a good amusement and 
exercise for a student. It has been 
said that this exercise is favourable to 
thought *, but thought should be banish- 
ed when the mind is indulging in relaxa- 
tion. A garden furnishes a very fit em- 
ployment for a scholar. While he is 
clearing away the weeds, or tying up 
his carnations, the mind is sufficiently 
busiéd about these little occupations to 
prevent it dwelling on deeper things, 
and he enjoys, at the same time, the 
benefit of pure air and of gentle manual 
exertion. But after all, there is, per- 
haps, nothing that so well suits the 





* “ Solitary ride!” exclaimed the Dean, 


“ Have you forgotten the philosopher’s noble 


adage, Nunquam minus solus, quam cum 
solus ? I should allow a man brought up 
in business to urge such a pretence, but in a 
scholar I cannot admit it. The very trot of a 
horse is friendly io thought. It beats time, 
as it were, to a mind engaged in deep specu- 
lation.” Stillingfleet’s Amusements of 
Clergymen., 
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genius of scholarship as a quiet walk 
through a beautiful country, either alone, 
of in company with some one who will 
not dispute about the road. A man 
whose most powerful weapon is his pen, 
will not feel-much inclined to become 
one of the fancy, and trust for victory to 
brute violence alone. He will not seek 
for exercise and diversion at the Fives- 
court, in spite of Mr. Egan, and Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Although chess has 
been Aah sao by some rather in the 
light of a labour than an amusement, 
it is nevertheless extremely useful in 
turning the train of thought. This 
divine game is fit to employ the leisure 
hours of a philosopher. There is, In 
fact, no other game that is worth the 
attention of a scholar. There are some 
lighter amusements which, perhaps, may 
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be mentioned, such as playing music 
It has indeed been said that men hay, 
been known to fiddle away a fit of the 
spleen ; and as studious people are 
sometimes attacked by that disease, j; 
would, perhaps, be as well that every 
student should be taught to torture caf. 
gut. If, however, he should happen to 
e a student at law, and resident jp 
chambers, it should, perhaps, be remark. 
ed, that this accomplishment may prove 
more interesting and agreeable to him. 
self than to his neighbours. As to 
dancing, your student generally cuts a 
poor figure in a quadrille ; he might, 

thaps, have succeeded in dancing be. 
ore all the judges in Lincoln’s Inn Gar. 
den, when such annual exhibitions were 
customary; but he certainly will not do 
for the meridian of Almack’s. 





MUSZ EROTICZ. 


Proposals and specimens of an useful woik to be entitled “‘ Mus# Erotica, or tur 
Lover’s Manuat,” being a collection of sonnets, chansons, and canzonetts, adapted to 
lovers of every age, temper, and condition ; together with practical directions as to the 
best mode of conducting a suit; to which is added a selection of proper forms. By se- 


veral hands. 





** Over the mountains, and over the waves, 
Under the fountains, and under the graves, 
Over floods which are deepest, which Neptune obey, 
Over rocks which are steepest, love will find out his way.”—Percy’s Collect. 





Our readers cannot have failed to re- 
mark, that however anxious we may 
have been to contribute to their amuse- 
ment, our efforts have been no less 
strenuously directed towards their edifi- 
cation; and they may also have ob- 
served, that sometimes, by a fortunate 
conjunction of circumstances, we have 
been enabled to accomplish our double 
task at one effort. Nothing affords us 
more satisfaction than this; and we 
never experienced greater pleasure than 
we now do, in finding it in our power 
to offer to the notice of all who at the 
commencement of every calendar month 
look anxiously for the appearance of the 

en-coloured wrapper of the New 

onthly, a work which we are fully 
persuaded will prove of the utmost 
utility to them in the most critical and 
difficult situations in which they can 
be placed. 

e have ‘* Guides to London,” we 
have “* The Stranger in Paris,” we have 
the “‘ Complete Farrier,’’ and the ‘‘ At- 

s Vade Mecum,” but we have 
no ** Guide to Matrimony,” no “ Lo- 
ver’s’ Manual.” While the principles 
of every science and art have been in- 
vestigated and: explained, while quartos 


have been written on the best mode of 
refining sugar or bleaching a pair of 
cotton stockings, the most important and 
difficult of all arts has never attracted 
the attention of a single English writer; 
and the unfortunate and modest man 
who seeks for information on this ardu- 
ous subject, is compelled at last to trust 
to his own discretion, and to rush 
blindly along the path, “ where angels 
fear to tread.”’ 

It was from a consideration of the 
very great importance of the subject, 
that the present work was undertaken. 
A number of gentlemen have associated 
themselves for the purpose, amongst 
whom are a clergyman, two very dis- 
tinguished names from Almack’s, an 
Oxonian, two Templars, a physician of 
most conciliating manners, and a danc- 
ing-master. As soon as a portion of 
the work is written, it is submitted to 
two juries, one of matrons, and the 
other of maidens; and if a verdict 1s 

iven against it by either, it is rejected. 
i wis indeed proposed that, in _imita- 
tion of the immaculate Glasgow Horace, 
the proof sheets of the work should be 
hung up for public inspection at three 
places, viz. at Almack’s, in the saloon 
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of Covent Garden, and at the tea-gar- 
dens at Bagnigge Wells, and that a large 
reward should be offered for the dis- 
covery Of any errors. 

The ig een informs us, that the 
work will be divided into three parts. 
The first, being entirely poetical, will 
contain love poems of all kinds, gay, 
melancholy, comic, bold, languishing, 
despairing, in short, they will run 
through the whole gamut of the passion ; 
and i hint is held out that the assistance 
of a celebrated professor in this line 
may perhaps be obtained. The second 

consists of practical directions, 
adapted to every diversity of time, place, 
character, and circumstance, forming a 
body of most valuable information ; and 
to this is subjoined a table shewing the 
various degrees of approximation be- 
tween different characters. The third 
part is a collection of proposals, or de- 
clarations, suited to every person, with 
references to the penstical directions ; 
and it likewise contains a vocabulary 
of love phrases, on which innumerable 
changes may be rung. If these sen- 
tences are once committed to memory, 
itis impossible for a lover ever to expe- 
rience a lack of conversation, unless his 
courtship should last sixty-five years, 
and he talk incessantly, during that pe- 
riod, eight hours and three quarters a 
day, a calculation which the Oxonian 
made, and which is given at length in 
the prospectus. At the end of the vo- 
lume, there will be a short treatise 
written by the dancing-master, on the 
most accomplished way of kneeling to 
ladies. We have great pleasure in 
giving the following extract from the 

uction to the first part :— 

“ Poetry is, xar’ etoyny, the language 
of love. Tt is the language of a race 
above man, and of a passion above 
mortality. In poetry and love the soul 
finds its most exquisite food, for it is an 
union of the highest thoughts and the 
tihest language which are given to 
lan. With every other passion the 
legs of earth are mixed up, but the 

arity of love is undefiled by the leaven 
world. There are the seeds of 
lishness in every other passion. Am- 
ition would sit in the high places, that 
he may enjoy the upraised eyes of the 
lultitude ; charity too often delights in 
Openly bestowing her alms; devotion 
muilds churches to fame; and even pa- 
ism is too frequently satisfied with 
he fickle reek of popular breath ;” 
mit love, pure and heavenly-minded 
We, would purchase happiness for the 










be 
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object of its devotion, though every 
moment of that bliss should be bought 
with a drop of his own dearest heart’s 
blood. It is he alone who has triumph- 
ed over time, and change, and check, 
and who can find, in his own immu- 
table devotion, his “ exceeding great 
reward.”” Amongst his highest claims 
to our gratitude, it was love who first 
strung the lyre. Since that period, how 
many hands have passed over it, and 
yet how seldom it has answered to their 
touch! Sappho’s fingers trembled over 
them, and melody burst from the chords. 
Anacreon touched them, and they re- 
velled in gladness. At the command of 
Petrarch they poured forth a melan- 
choly and tender fall; while the young 
hand of Shakspeare once more drew 
rapture from their strains. Ip our own 
time they have been awakened to live- 
lier music, and many a youthful heart 
has been entranced as it listened to the 
exquisite poetry of Moore. It is in vain 
to say that love is better told in plain 
and intelligible prose; we deny the as- 
sertion: the shepherd, were he able, 
would pour forth his passion in num- 
bers, for cold and bloodless indeed must 
that heart be, which is not exalted by 
the highest of all human feelings to 
something above the monotonous dull- 
ness of prosaic expression.” 

This extract, which we suspect is 
written by the younger of the two Tem- 
plars, is, we confess, a little too flowery 
for our taste. We cannot, indeed, per- 
ceive how it would be possible to intro- 
duce the question of settlements, with 
any propriety, in poetical language, and 
yet, most undoubtedly, that is a very 
material point in all such transactions. 
Jointures, and annuities, and estates for 
life, and remainders to the second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth sons of the marriage, 
and powers of leasing, and trustees, are 
all very awkward words for rhyming ; 
and indeed we question if they could 
be reduced into poetry by any means, 
unless by making use of the stanza of 
Swift’s verses by Molly the Cook. The 
Templar, however, goes on in a more 
reasonable style :— 

‘It has been said, though we are 
far from acceding to the truth of the 
remark, that women are exceedingly 
fond of flattery. Now flattery, admi- 
nistered in naked plain — can scarce- 
ly fail of disgusting the object of it; 
since every compliment, as Dugald Stew- 
art says, 1s better received in proportion 
to the remoteness and delicacy of the 
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allusion. The prescriptive language of 
adulation is poetry, and by its aid you 
may endow the object of your affection 
with all the virtues and attractions 
which were ever possessed by woman. 
Nay, you may even forsake the earth, 
and clothe her in the semblance of a 
goddess, all which, if told in ae prose, 
would, we are afraid, excite laughter, or 
indignation, rather than pleasure. We 
very well remember a young friend of 
ours, who, finding the lady of his heart 
inexorable to every persuasion, had re- 
course at last to the Muses, and trans- 
mitted to the object of his adoration a 
sonnet written on the pure Italian mo- 
del, the effect of which was so powerful 
that she relented, and admitted his ad- 
dresses.” 

The first part of the volume is divided 
into several sections or heads, such as 
the Rejected Lover, the Accepted Lo- 
ver, the Melancholy Lover, &c.; and 
at the bottom of each page there are 
various readings given, in order to adapt 
each piece to the different persons to 
whom it may be addressed, as in the 
following :— 

SONNET. 
Nay, turn away those eyes of heavenly blue, 

I cannot trust them. TI have gaz’d till all 

My thoughts and feelings held high festival, 
While reason slept-——Oh, I have gaz’d till through 
The channels of my heart the poison flew, 

Destroying me, with sweetest death—Now all 

Those cherish’d hopes are past, thou wouldst 

recal 
The feelings my unwounded spirit knew. 
Vainly | the bosom of the ocean plain, 

Tho’ smooth and still, is painful to the eye 

Of him whose treasures in its dark folds lie: 
The trumpet’s breath speaks but of grief and pain 
To many an orphan. I, in those blue eyes, 

See but the lurking guile that in them lies. 
** If this sonnet be addressed to a dark- 
eyed beauty, the first line will run thus, 
Nay turn away those eyes of raven hue, 


and the epithet d/ue in the twelfth line 
will be changed to dark.” 

Amongst the melancholy verses there 
are some which, in our opinion, are ex- 
tremely pathetic, and which indeed af- 
fected us almost to tears. Our next ex- 
tract is entitled 


CONSOLATION TO A REJECTED LOVER. 


The love thou bearest hath not been in vain, 

Though it hath struck upon thy young heart’s 
' chords, 

Which have return’d no music—tho’ it be 

Treasured and hidden from the eyes of all, 

And most from her’s who woke it. It hath been 


Thy comforter in trouble, when the thought 
Of harsh opinion, and false friends had made 
Thy memory a wilderness, when hopes 
Were ashes, and thy prospects desolation. 

It was a light when all beside was dark, 
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A lamp amid thy night of sorrowing; 

And when, in gazing on the future, thou 

Hast trembled, it hath spoken loftiest things, 

Which have endued thy heart with hope and 
strength, 

And holy trust ; and to the promised course 

Of honour and high deeds, which were thy goal, 

It led thee on. Oh! it hath never been 

Useless within thy bosom, for its voice 

Spake still of virtue, and those lovely things 

Virtue delights in. 


This is pretty tolerable, but we think 
it bears evident marks of the pensive 
soul of the younger Templar ; the fol. 
lowing lines, which may, we believe, 
be attributed to the clergyman, are 
much more to our taste, though at the 
same time it is very evident that the 
lack that deep and sincere feeling which 
pervades the two pieces we have just 
extracted, a circumstance which may 
be accounted for when we consider the 
clergyman’s age, which is said to be 
seven and forty. 

TO A DISCONSOLATE LOVER. 


Weep no more, forsaken lover ! 
Though thy brightest dreams are o’er, 
Though thy words have fail’d to move her, 
Pensive lover! weep no more. 


Though her hard heart hath bereft thee 
Of thy young hopes golden glow, 
Weep not, even she hath left thee 
One sweet comfort in thy woe. 


This, when gloomy thoughts distress thee, 
Of the bliss thou ne’er canst feel, 

This shall never fail to bless thee, 
This thy wounded heart shall heal. 


This shall be a balm for sorrow, 
This bear comfort to thy breast ; 

From its virtue thou shalt borrow 
Bliss by day, and nightly rest. 


This shall charm away thy sadness, 
This shall calm each rising sigh ; 
This can make the beam of gladness 
Sparkle brightly in thine eye. 
She who thus thy love hath slighted, 
She was forc’d to leave thee this ; 
And by this, thy prospects blighted 
Once again may beam with bliss. 


Weep no more, but proudly tell her 
Thou disdainest to repine ; 

Then betake thee to thy cellar, 
Comfort dwells in old port wine. 


Though we admire this little effusion 


very much, and agree with Mr. Barnet 
in Dr. Moore’s “ Edward,” that good 
old port can never injure man, woman, 


or child ; we yet think, that as the young 
Templar possesses too much, the clet- 
an exhibits too little sentiment. 
e feel no doubt, however, respecting 
the efficacy of the remedy, which the 
clergyman himself is said to have proved. 
This little piece was very nearly thrown 
out by the jury of maidens, but the 
Oxonian (a Brazen.N ose man) made an 
oration in favour of it, and succeed 











in aw a place. For our own 

we believe there is a still surer re- 
medy than even port wine, and that is 
absence. 

We shall close our sentimental ex- 
acts with the following sonnet, in 
which the imitation of Mr. Barry Corn- 
wall is somewhat too close and apparent. 
We fear the author is a disciple of that 
renowned metropolitan poet; and, if 
we.mistake not, it can be proved that 

were seen conversing together in 
the shades of Gray’s Inn ~ ae We 
earnestly protest against the licentious 
use of the double rhymes. 


SONNET. 


fven now, amid this shadowy light, perchance, 
The lady of my love, silently watching 
The clouds that touch the moon and pass, is 
catching 
Soft spirits, from the shadows that advance, 
Despite the cold moon’s silvery countenance ; 
And even now, my love’s fair bosom matching 
The calm of Nature, from her book is snatching 
Alesson, whose pure wisdom shall enhance 
Her after-years. My spirit on the air 
Is trembling too, as fervently as thine, 
And my ’scaped heart holds a communion there 
With thee, tho’ thou be distant. O divine, 
And guileless-hearted | distance hath no power 
Over the sweet dream of an evening hour ! 


We shall now proceed to give our 
readers some idea of the second part, 
which contains the practical directions, 
and which will be elaborated by the 
joint exertions of the whole society, the 
who is a man — address, 

ing a principal part. We quote the 
following sentences from the preface or 
introduction to the second part -— 


“* Hints as to Talking. : 

“Ifthe lady you are addressing be 

hg, it is absolutely requisite that you 
boul learn to talk nonsense. This is 
adificult art, but it may be acquired by 
perience and attention. You will 
ind sentiment the most useful after this. 
here is no medium between them. 
You must never talk sense. It is dull 
and vapid, and never takes. But you 
must take great care that ye talk senti- 
ent at the right time. Nonsense may 
@ talked with propriety at any time, 
but not so with sentiment. 
mt * * . * 

"# Never look bashful—self-possession 
‘Whalf the battle. You may appear 
| and confounded, but never 
amed. You may shew reverence, 

Sutnot fear. Casting your eyes on the 
| §0und has frequently a good effect. Be 
BOE too bold at first, or it may retard 
r est. Humility is always an 
table gift at the shrine of beauty. 
Ew Monrurty Mac.—No. 83. 
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“ Jealousy and pique, if well ma- 
naged, are excellent weapons in the 
hands of a lover; but beware of being 
worked on by them yourself. A wo- 
man will sometimes play with you as a 
Scotch angler does with a salmon—she 
will give you plenty of line, and just 
when you think you have escaped, she 
will draw you back again, and she will 
repeat this till she kills you. ‘ Pique 
her, and soothe by turns,’ says a man, 
who understands what he is writing 
about. 

“ If you are very young, beware how 
you are entrapped into a declaration, 
rege | if you are residing in Scot- 
Jand, and there are witnesses by, for you 
shall assuredly repent of it, as Mr. Edge- 
worth did of proposing to his first wife : 
as a precautionary measure, it would, 
perhaps, be well to repeat the multipli- 
cation-table, or something of equal 
length, ere you make the proposal.” 

Weare sorry that we have not space 
to transcribe more of these very useful 
directions : we cannot, however, forbear 
giving the following 

— - Receipt for looking tender. 

“‘ Lean back in your chair, throw 
back your head, place your right hand 
on your heart, shut your eyes, and shew 
your teeth.” 

With regard to the third part, which 
contains forms of proposals, declara- 
tions, answers, &c. we shall only say, 
that from the specimens given, we be- 
lieve it to be a very complete body of 
useful precedents. ‘To shew the neces- 
sity of a work of this kind, we need 
only relate to our readers two proposals, 
which we have been assured were ac- 
tually made. 

« Dr. having determined to 
place his housekeeper at the head of his 
table, one evening, as they were sitting 
on each side of the fire-place, proposed 
to her thus :— 

Dr. Nancy !——N. Doctor! 

Dr. What do you think, Nancy? 

N. I think as you do, Doctor!” 

Now this is the absolute sal merum ot 
courtship. On seeking for-a declaration 
suitable to this occasion in ‘the pro- 
spectus before us, we found it filled an 
octavo page and three quarters !- 

Our readers may, probably, some of 
them have heard of the celebrated Dr. 
Ballard’s proposal to Miss Clutterbuck, 
which ran, as nearly as we can recol- 
lect, as follows :-— 

If you, Miss Clutterbuck, 
Will be miy little duck, 





I, Doctor Ballard, 
Will be your little mallard. 
Vor. XIV. 4L 
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It may, however, be objected, that the 
forms given in this work are not selected 
from actual practice ; but to that we are 
enabled to give a very complete answer. 
It was resolved that the Oxonian and 
the younger Templar should each 
select a lady of their acquaintance, and 
prosecute their suits, according to the 
rules of this work, till their consent 
should be obtained. Some objection 
was made to this, on the score of the 
great impropriety of the measure, as the 
gentlemen never intended to fulfil the 
engagement; but the opinion of the 
clergyman was taken, who declared that 
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he thought the beneficial resy);; to 
society would be great enough to out. 
weigh any chagrin which the ladies 
might suffer. ‘The physician also yp. 
dertook to attend them in case their 
health should suffer ; and the dancing. 
master, who also teaches fencing, i 
engaged to step forward if an affair of 
honour should be the consequence 
When we heard last of the maiter, jt 
was proceeding very prosperously, though 
there was some fear that the young 
Templar would be entangled in his 
own net. 
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LETTER VII. 


The Pike.—Sketch of Blenheim Lake and 
its surrounding scenery, introductory to 
Pike-fishing —Peculiarities of this Fish 
—Trolling—New Method of Trolling 
—Useful Directions — Diverting Me- 
thod of catching Pikes. 


I aNNOUNCE to you my arrival at 
Woodstock, near to which is Blenheim, 
the magnificent palace of the Duke of 
Marlborough. It stands in an extensive 
park, ca to be fourteen miles in 
circumference. On entering this park 
at aoe grand gate, one of the most beau- 
ti rospects you can imagine presents 
itself The at te appears in Ro in 
the vale below to the right, a grand 
lake expands its winding waters, crossed 
by a magnificent bridge. A lofty co- 
lumn. on the risi ound, a rich va- 
riety of hill and dale of the softest ver- 
dure, crowned with clumps of trees, and 
groves, all conspire to strike the eyes 
with the most attractive charms. I 
never saw a place where the embellish- 
ments of art have been so well applied 
to improve the beauties of nature. 

Two sycamore trees of ample size and 
luxuriant foliage mark the spot where 
formerly a royal palace. Here 
Elizabeth was confined by her cruel 
sister, Mary. And in Woodstock’s 
*< rosy bowers,” in a more remote pe- 
ried of our history, Henry the Second 
ate ae his passion for the fair Rosa- 
mund ; and here he is said to have con- 
trived a labyrinth to secure his less 
mistress from the jealous eyes of his 
Queen ager ghee is retreat 1 noms 

e o ucid water that s 
"eg wg name of Rosamund’s Well ; 
and every traveller, whe has the: least 
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pretensions to sensibility and taste, can- 
not fail to visit this spot with peculiar 
pleasure. 

Imagine, if you can, the gratification 
I have felt in having many of these 
beautiful scenes in full view as our boat 
glided along the bosom of the lake, and 
we commanded the objects that embel- 
lish both its sides. The lake covers an 
expanse of 500 acres: it is supplied by 
two streams, the Evenlode and the 
Glym, and it produces pike, perch, carp, 
and tench. The pike caught here are 
probably not larger than those bred else- 
where, but they are very remarkable for 
delicacy and firmness. In compliment, 
therefore, to water so favourable to their 
excellence, I have begun my observa- 
tions on the pike, and pike-fishing, with 
this imperfect sketch of the beauties of 
Blenheim. 

The nature of the pike is peculiar, as 
it is a solitary fish. Pikes never congre- 
gate in shoals like most other fish; so 
that you will rarely find more than two 
in the same hole. They frequent the 
deepest waters, lie near the banks, and 
among bull-rushes, reeds and weeds, or 
under stumps of trees, and at the 
mouths of ditches and rills. They 
spawn in February or March, accordin 
to the forwardness of the spring, an 
are then to be seen lying motionless in 
ditches; where, in an unsportsmanlike 
manner, they are takén with wire snares. 
The best pikes are bred in rivers; they 
are more firm, whiter, and better-tasted 
than those bred in ponds, and large 
sheets of stagnant water. ) 

The pike ites most keenly in cloudy 
and weather. He is fond of 


such baits’as the roach, dace, minnow, 
or piece of an eel. One of his favourite 
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morsels is a pe on. You may substi- 
tute a small perch, but the back fin 


should be cut off. The fishermen of 
the lakes in Cumberland and Westmor- 
land bait their night-lines for pike with 

and mice. After all, no fish is a 
more alluring bait than a small trout; 
this is a secret well worth knowing, par- 
ticularly when you have no other temp- 
tation for him. 

The pleasantest manner of fishing 
for pike is trolling. I do not enter into 
a description of the tackle, or a detail of 
the practice, because I do not think I 
could convey very clear ideas of them : 

may indeed be assured that instruc- 
tion and observation taken for one day 
from a good troller will make you more 
ect in the art, than the perusal of 
all the rules given in angling books, not 
excepting Nodds’s famous work upon the 


subject. 
pril is reckoned a good month for 
trolling, soon after the sien have spawn- 


ed; but September and October are pre- 
ferable, for then the weeds are in a state 
of decay, and the water presents less 
entanglement to your tackle, and the 
fish are in the highest condition. Troll- 
ing comes in well at this time to con- 
tinue the diversion of the angler, when 
most other kinds of fishing are going 
out of season. 

You will find pleasant sport in spin- 
ning a gudgeon, small roach, or dace 
for a pike, in the same manner as you 
spin a minnow for a trout. Your tackle 
must be strong; and if you manage 

r bait in a dextrous manner, the 
pike will dart at it with the eagerness 
a cat springs at a mouse. You 
must strike the instant you see the fish 
bite, and use no ceremony, but witha 
steady pull bring him ashore as quickl 
ayoucan. As I was not pleased wit 
he tardy process of waiting and count- 
the minutes, which you must do in 
rolli B after the pike has seized your 
bait, I tried this method, and found it 
imswer my most sanguine expectations 
Tt gre are three things, in regard to 
folling, that are particularly worth your 
servation. Imprimis, as in trout- 
ishing, you need never make more than 
tWoor three casts in the same place ; 
OF if a pike be there, and is disposed to 
Mite, he will instantly do so. -Secondly, 
you troll from the shore, fish at home, 
‘Wat is, play your bait near the bank for 
‘SiOnger time than any where else, and 
Phot snatch it hastily out of the water, 
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because the pike will often seize it at 
the surface. Thirdly, you can hardly give 
the pike too much time to gorge the 
bait, after he has run with it to his 
hold. 

Fishing for pike with Leiger lines, or 
liggers, as they are called in Norfolk, is 
an excellent method of catching them. 
You have a double advantage of time, 
if, after you have laid your leigers, you 
actively employ yourself in angling. 
For your bait no one is so as a 
gudgeon + the next in ia? is a 

ace. I have seen a yellow frog tried, 
but without success. 

When you have caught a pike, take 
care how you handle him. The best 
method of taking him out of the water, 
if you have not a landing-net, is to press 
his eyes with your fingers and thumb, 
and so lift him on land. If you examine 
his mouth, you will find that his jaws 
are armed with six rows of large, long, 
and sharp teeth; and if your hands 
should come in contact with them, he 
will lacerate your flesh in a violent man- 
ner. Some say his teeth are venomous : 
this I think a vulgar error; but as I 
have experienced his bite, 1 feel all the 
force of the old adage—icius piscator 
sapit, and give you a useful caution. 

The fishermen have a very diverting 
method of catching pikes in the lakes 
of Cumberland and Westmorland. <A 
line and a bait (sometimes it is a frog) 
are fixed to a float of wood, orto a 
blown bladder, which being thrown 
into the water to the windward, are 
driven across the lake, and in their pas- 
sage the bait is seized by the pike. | 
refer you to Colonel Thornton’s Sport- 
ing Tour for a very pleasant description 
of this kind of fishing. 

I conclude this letter with expressing 
a wish, that you may resemble this re- 
nowned Sencha of the angle in one re- 
spect—and that is in his uniform suc- 
cess. According to his account, as the 
historian of his own exploits, he always 
meets with the finest fish; and such is 
his infallible skill, that he always catches 
them, His exertions are equally fortu- 
nate when he pursues other diversions ; 
as a Venator and an Auceps; for no 
hawks fly so high, no greyhounds run so 
swiftly, ashisown. And I think it pro- 
bable, that when you have perused all 
he has said of himself, you will be in- 
clined to add to his fame, and declare, 
that no archer shoots with so long a 
bow! Adieu. 


eee ee 
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LETTER VIII. 
The subject continued. 


Anecdotes illustrative of the voracity of the 
Pike—Instances of their extraortlinary 
size—A French dish recommended. 


As the pike is the fiercest and the 
most voracious of our river fish, Pope 
has thus well described the species > 

*“ And pikes the tyrants of the watery plains.” 


With reference to the well-known pro- 
perties of other animals, they may be 
called water-wolves, or fresh-water 
sharks. Fishes of prey seem designed 
by nature to consume the superabun- 
dant produce of the waters, and parti- 
cularly the sickly and the feeble; and 
as they are unlike the human race, who 
are designed to endure a course of trial 
and probation with reference to another 
world, they are best removed immedi- 
ately out of the way by these ravenous 
devourers. 

I proceed to give you a few well-at- 
tested anecdotes, to confirm the opinion 
you may have formed of the pike as the 
ope glutton of all the inhabitants of 
resh water :— 

The Glym I have before mention- 
ed as one of the streams that feeds 
Blenheim Lake. © It. meanders round 
the beautifully situated vicarage-house 
at Glympton. There the worthy rec- 
tor nourished a brood of ducks, and 
anticipated the pleasure of seeing them 
one day adorn his table with the deli- 
cious accompaniment of green peas. But 
how fallacious are the hopes of. man! It 
was observed for several mornings, that 
the old duck had one less of her brood 
than she had the day before. This gra- 
dual decrease induced a gentleman, on a 
visit to the rector, to watch the place 
frequented by the ducks; and on look- 
ing at the spot brightened by the sun- 
shine, he saw a large pike basking. He 
shot the pike, and-when it was opened 
the disappearance of the ducklings was 
easily accounted for, as two were found 
in his belly undigested, and it was easy 
to conjecture in what way the others 
had been disposed of, and what fate 
awaited the old one. 

‘The fisherman at Trentham, the seat 
of the Marquis of Stafford, saw the body 
of a swan with its neck and head under 
water. This position did not at first 
surprise him; but as he observed the 
swan in the same place and the same 
position the next day, his curiosity was 
awakened—he rowed his boat to the 

lace, and to his astonishment saw a 
arge pike adhering to the swan. The 
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ravenous fish had gorged the swan’; 
head and part of his neck, and the swan 
and the pike were both dead. 

That pikes will devour any of the 
finny, or the feathered race, and éven 
each other, are facts so ‘well ascertained 
that they require no proofs of their truth. 
An old angler informed me, that as he 
was playing a roach in deep water in the 
river Wensum, a small pike seized jt 
and as he was playing this small pike a 
much larger one did the like. The an. 
pler added, that if his companion had 

een alert with the landing-net, all three 
fish might have been caught. I assure 
you I met with a similar occurrence 
when fishing in Blenheim Lake. 

A Yorkshire gentleman assured me 
that he had saneht a pike of a good size 
with an artificial fly. I told him | 
knew so much of his general voracity, 
in taking any thing that moves upon the 
surface of the water, whether ducks, or 
frogs, &c.as to have no doubt of the fact. 

In the fishing-tackle shops in London 
I have been sewn some large gaudy 
artificial flies ; the wings were made of 
the eyes of peacocks’ feathers, and the 
tails of pheasants’ feathers, and they 
were armed with large hooks. There is 
a demand for them in Scotland and 
Wales, where the anglers will find the 
pikes will take them greedily when the 
weather is dark and windy. 

But of all the proofs of the accom- 
modating appetite of a pike, surely no 
one can exceed the following :—Asa 
worthy brother of the angle was fishing 
for roach with red paste in the Thames 
above Godstow-bridge, he caught a 
small jack with that bait. I was pre- 
sent, and unhooked the fish. Was this 
the effect of hunger, squeamish appe- 
tite, or wantonness? - 

You will determine how unjustifiable 
it is to kill very small pikes, when you 
are told the size they will reach. They 
are taken in Whittlesea Meer of twenty 
pounds weight. Two very large ones 
in the course of one summer were 
found dead, floating on the surface of 
Blenheim Lake, each weighing twenty 

unds. One that was 45 inches long, 
and weighed 22 pounds, was taken out 
of a piece of water near Nacton in Suf- 
folk, March 27, 1780, by Mr. Stanley. 
He seized a small pike by the middle, 
that had been hooked in trolling, and 
which he would not quit, but suffered 
himself to be drawn to the bank, and 
was taken out with an iron hook that 
was struck into his side. Pike of the 
great weight of 35 pounds have been 
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taken in Winander Mere. Daniel, in 
his Rural Sports, says, ‘‘ that pike are in 
t perfection in Lochdee in Kircud- 
bright, they grow to the size of 20 to 
30 pounds, and one of 57 pounds has 
been caught. ‘Fhey bite at the fly, or 
line baited with burntrouts, or frogs.” 
To complete the climax of pikes 
comes Colonel Thornton. He describes 
one he caught trolling in Loch Alva, 
that was five feet four inches long, and 
weighed nearly 48 pounds. He says it 
was sO monstrous a fish that his land- 
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ing-net admitted only the nose!! We 
are much indebted to the French for 
many additions to the luxuries of our 
tables, exclusive of ragouts and fricasees. 
They highly esteem various kinds of 
cold fish, and particularly cold pike. 
You will find it excellent, whether you 
eat it a-la-Francaise with oil, or with 
vinegar only. It has much of the flavour 
of cold turbot, or sole, and will be 
highly gratifying to your taste as an epi- 
cure, sentibalash if you have caught the 


’ 


pike yourself. Experto crede. Farewell. 





—_-—— 


ON AMERICANISMS, WITH A FRAGMENT OF A TRANS-ATLANTIC PASTORAL. 


‘* Our mountains are Andes, our rivers are grandees, 
Our country abounds with diversified wonders.” 


“]T suppose, Sir,” said a London 
shopkeeper to the Earl of Marchmont, 
“JT suppose, Sir, youare an American.” 
“Why so, Sir?” said his lordship. 
“ Because, Sir,” replied the shopkeeper, 
“you speak neither English nor Scotch, 
but something different from both, 
which I conclude is the language of 
America.” 

' This is related by Boswell; and since 
that time, the capensis have been 

ually making a decided progress 
ids the folieathion of a pe 


=. 
ongst all the mutable things of 
earth, language is perhaps the most 
unstable. Governments, manners, fash- 
jons, rise, flourish, and fade, but they 
tevive again, the same in form and 
mould: a language once changed or 
perished, can never resume its original 
character, or live again in its ancient 


‘ine The change in language is cer- 


very gradual, but it is very sure ; 
ra this progress may be acce- 
ited by adventitious circumstances, 
centuries may pe 0 | intervene be- 
t we perceive any radical alteration. 
Vhere the people who have formed 
e nation become divided into separate 
slates, these discrepancies in language 
come the more remarkable—like the 
aters of a large stream, which flowing 
tough the same channel are of one 
tue and clearness, but when separated 
ito different courses become tinged 
With various colours, according to the 
lature of the channels through which 
' lity pass. Had America still conti- 
Med a colony of England, the change 
aid have been more gradual, but 
‘it would have taken place; for we 
inot suppose it possible that two 
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countries so far distant from each other, 
though united by the same government, 
could have preserved the extensive and 
constant intercourse on which a com- 
munity of language must always depend. 
The independence of America accele- 
rated the change; and amongst the 
other privileges which her inhabitants 
claim, as the consequence of such 
emancipation, is the right to make new 
words. 

The Americans have accordingly 
thought proper to exercise their inge- 
nuity in this manner; and it will not 
perhaps be unentertaining to trace the 
progress they have made in the im- 
provement of the English tongue. The 
task has certainly been begun, and will 
as certainly proceed, till the day arrives 
when Englishmen will read the works 
of some descendant of Cadwallader 
Colden, done into English from the 
original American: or according to the 
anticipation of Mr. Pickering, in his 
Essay on Americanisms, “‘ when Ame- 
ricans shall no longer be able to under- 
stand the works of Milton, Pope, Swift, 
Addison, and other English writers, 
justly styled classical, without the aid 
of a translation into a language that is 
to be called at some future day the 
American tongue.” It is not yearees 
to say who would be the losers in suc 
an event. | 

The Americans have not, however, 
confined themselves to the coinage of 
new words, but they have retained the 
use of many which are obsolete amongst 
us, and to others they have attached 
new meanings. The taste for these 
useless innovations is said to be on the 
decline. It is only from the literature 
of a nation that a correct idea of the 
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language can be formed; for the conver- 
sation of any class of society will not be 
a sufficient criterion. In the warmth 
or carelessness of friendly dialogue, 
words are used which the better judg- 
ment of a writer in the retirement of 
his closet would reject ; and there is no 
class which is exempt from a certain 
slang, either of fashion or perm. 
The ‘ Lancashire dialect”? would not 
afford a very accurate specimen of the 
English language ; and it will not there- 
fore be just to insist on certaif, repre- 
sentations which some travellers have 
given of the conversational language of 
America. The dialogues which Mr. 
Fearon has recorded, are certainly ve 

facetious, but an American would ne 
lect without much difficulty, in almost 
any county in England, sentences 
equally ridiculous. In England, now- 
ever, our authors seldom faii to produce 
what may be fairly termed English ; but 
the language of the American writers is 
not always entitled to the same deno- 
mination, The use of words by some 
persons in a particular sense, to which 
others attach a different meaning, has 
sometimes a very ludicrous effect. In 
this manner the word awful is used in 
America to signify any thing which 
creates surprise; and we rather think 
that in the Scotch dialect a similar 
meaning is attached to it. Pickering, in 
his Voeabulary, tells us that in Row 
England many people would call a dis- 
agreeable medicine awful; an ugly 
woman, an awful-looking woman; a 
perverse child that disobeys his parents 
would also be said to behave awfully. 
Indeed every thing that creates surprise 
is awful. What an awful wind! awful 
hill! awful mouth! awful nose! Ina 
similar manner they pervert the. word 
balance, (and, if we are to believe their 
commercial rivals, the thing itself,) using 
it for remainder: thus they would say, 
“‘ I spent a part of the evening at a 
friend’s house, and the dalance at home. 
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Half the enemy were killed, and the 
balance taken prisoners.” What a Spe- 
cimen is this last sentence of the attach. 
ment of the Americans to commerce! 
Besides giving a new sense to old words, 
the Americans have been very ingenious 
in the invention of new ones, some of 
them formed on the basis of old words 
and others of a completely novel nature. 
Thus, for diminish, Mr. Jefferson uses 
belittle ; an author is called a composuise ; 
instead of a country being compromised 
it is compromiited; so we find Christia. 
nization, constitutionality, consternated, 
customable, governmental, deputize, guler- 
natorial, happifying, lengthy, and a 
thousand other similar improvements, 
At the meaning of these words, how- 
ever, we can make a tolerable guess, 
for we hear something like them at 
home; but when we hear of reluct, 
and scow, and slangwhanger, and squig. 
gle, and clush, and squirm, it certainly 
makes us look very awful, Anglict, we 
feel somewhat surprised. e are at 
the same time reminded of Mr. Leigh 
Hunt’s ship which swirls into the bay; 
but more respecting our own naturali- 
zation of these barbarisms another time. 

The lines which follow, and which 
are unfortunately only a fragment, will 
give a tolerable idea of a few of the 
slight peculiarities of trans-atlantic 
phraseology. Should we be enabled to 
complete our copy, and to obtain the 
remainder of the eclogues, which we 
are told amount in number to twelve, 
we intend to publish them with Souter, 
of St. Paul’s Church-yard, who imports 
American books. We have heard that 
in one of these bucolics, the interlocutors 
are Mr. Birkbeck and all the Five Na- 
tions ; while in another, Mr. Flower, 
a young Chikasi squaw, and a large 
brown bear contend for the prize ol 
skill in the discovery of honey. We 
have with much labour and research 
added some explanatory notes to the 
pastoral. 


FRAGMENT OF AN AMERICAN ECLOGUE. 
' A Backwoodsman and a Squatter. 


2 On Susquehana’s banks, where timber brash 
3 Slumps in the flood with many a hideous crash, 





_! The people who inhabit to the westward of the Allegany mountains are called wna 
woodsmen. Squatters, sometimes called Lumberers, are people who enter on your lands, 
and don’t find it convenient to leave them, like morning visitors who are fond of sitting [00 


lon 
2 We think this opens almost as beautifully as the first stanza of Gertrude © 


f 


, 3 To sink or fall irito the water or mud through ice, or any other hard substance." 


Web's Dict. 
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Where boatable, she pours her waters bland 

Thro’ prairies # green, and muggy bottom-land 5, 
And waters in her course the sloshy swamp 

That yields sweet meals of succotash and samp 6, 
Two guessing Yankies met 7, slang-whangers ®§ both, 
And men of gumption they 9, and nothing loth 

To squale ! loose jaw, and slam an angry oath ; 
One a backwoodsman, who with axe and glut ™ 
Had built himself a handsome * clapboard 13 hut ; 
The other was a squatter, who was bent 

From off his neighbour’s land to tote a cent 4: 

Both kedge and sprigh 's, and men that in a scrouge 
Could jeopardize their foes, and neatly gouge "*. 
Leaving his chore '7, thus the backwoodsman spoke : 
B. So, Jonathan, a very pretty joke ! 

Are then my bottom-lands so rich and fat, 

That you must come and on my prairie squat ? 

Once in a while * it perhaps were no great matter, 
To give some mush 19 to some poor likely squatter ; 
But you're too clitchy %, so I must confess 

1 fain would obligate you to progress. 

S. Progress! you think a squatter may be trounced, 
And patiently from post to pillar jounced. 

But I’m a Yankee too, and to your loss 

I’ll shew you speedily you’re not my boss 23. 





4A Gallicism—so say the Edinburgh Reviewers. 
5A very expressive word, signifying damp or wet, of which Dr, Johnson gives the 
following example— 
** Cover with muggy straw to keep it moist.” 


Bottom-lands, rich flat grounds, sometimes called interval land. 

§ Samp, boiled maize for feeding little Copper Indian children. 

7 Generally called ‘ nasty guessing Yankies.” 

* A slang-whanger is properly a newspaper writer, but it signifies any noisy, bullying 
Writer or talker: thus we should say “the slang-whangers of Blackwood’s Magazine.” 

9 A fine old word signifying intellect. 

% Very similar to the author of Rimini’s favourite word swale. It is to throw any thing 
horizontally. 

® A large wooden wedge.—See Rees’s Cyclopedia. 

®@ Every thing is handsome in America. 

%3 A narrow board used to cover buildings. —Wel’s Dict. 

“4 To carry off something. 
-% Words of infinite meaning. Kedge signifies brisk and lively ; ex.g. How are fyou 
to-day? I guess I’m pretty kedge. Sprigh, we apprehend, is a contraction of sprightly. 
is used by a Columbian bard in the following manner . 

** Now I chace the butterfly, 
Tho’ he thinks himself so sprigh.” 


6 To gouge is an elegant and captivating amusement, on which we may shortly promise 
selves an article in Blackwood, when pugilism is exhausted. The art consists in 

r ** twisting the forefinger in a lock of hair near the temples, and turning the 
of the socket with the thumb-nail, which is suffered to grow long for this purpose.” 

s Travels, vol. 2. p.300.—We believe a similar practice used to exist a few 

f$ ago in the northern parts of England ; but we hope it is now nearly obsolete, unless 

i tevived by some “* young gentleman of the fancy.” 

% © A small job, domestic work.” —Web’s Dict. 

hn teferring to our friend Pickering for an explanation of this phrase, which we find 

eans sometimes, we were struck with another instance of American ingenuity. A writer 

ithe Cambridge Literary Miscellany, proposes a new preposition (onto) to be used in 

ch pl as these: “an army marches onto a field of battle; a man leaps ontoa 

mice.” How this new preposition would have pleased Horne Tooke ! 

8 “ Food of maize, flour and water, boiled.”—Wel’s Dict. 

'™ Clitchy, is clammy, sticky, glutinous, like a poor friend in want ofa dinner. 

™ This word has baffied the discriminating faculties of the ablest etymologists and lexico- 
and even all the acumen of the Quarterly Review has been thrown away upon it 

, ‘We presume our friend Pickering omitted it in his Vocabulary from absolute 

r. The curious inquirer will see some remarks on this word in Mr. Fearon’s 

hes. At the first view it seems undoubtedly to be derived from the Latin, and we 
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Is’t not enough to waste my strength and cunning, 
Trying to get a scanty me gunning, 

Wading thro’ dismal swamps, and nearly spent, 
But you must grudge your countryman a cent? 
I’d have you know it’s well I ask no more, 

For Mister Jackson, when he gets the floor 
















In Congress, tells us that we all are men 
And every Yankee is a citizen. 
(Cetera desunt.) 





LETTER OF THE LATE SIR HERBERT CROFT, THE BIOGRAPHER OF DR. youx, 
IN JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS. 


Ir is well known that the late Rev. 
Sir H. Croft was the author of the life of 
Dr. Young, among “Johnson’s Lives of 
the Poets.” An intimacy with Frederick 
Young, the son of the author of the 
«Night Thoughts,” enabled Herbert 
Croft, at that time a young man study- 
ing the law, to learn particulars respect- 
ing the Poet, which Johnson, it is pro- 
bable, had no means of obtaining from 
any other source. The Memoir furnished 
by Croft, being deemed by the biogra- 

oe sufficiently correct for publication, 
fia gratified the ambition of his young 
friend, and his own indolence at the 
same time, by giving it to the world as 
he received it from the writer. The 
following extracts from a letter of Sir 
Herbert Croft, independently of their 
onan, [ieee the pep of a man of learn- 
ing, which he undoubtedly was, furnish 
some other circumstances relative to 
Young; and an anecdote of the late 
Lord Camelford, which is not uninterest- 
ing. Every incident relative to departed 
genius is deservedly dear to the public ; 
and there is naturally a disposition to 
cherish such, in hearts open to the de- 
lightful impressions produced by the 
labours of the poet. A melancholy 
pose is always felt on reading or 

earing any thing new regarding a genius 
who is “‘ gathered to his fathers.” The 
researches of many curious persons who 
endeavour to rescue from oblivion a 
jeu desprit, a stanza, or some trifle in 
itself of little moment but for its con- 
nexion with a great name, afford 
society a pleasure, or at least harmless 
entertainment. 

lt appears that Croft at one time pro- 

jected what he denominated a Tour of 
Utility, during which he meant to have 
addressed letters to particular friends 
touching the history of the times ; and 


that idea was probably not relinquished 
when he wrote this letter. It js aq. 
dressed to George H » Esq. at 
Husum in Denmark, and is dated Lisle 
Tuesday June 5, 1804 ; the writer being 
at that time resident in France, among 
the English detained there at the com. 
mencement of hostilities in 1802. 





It is most certain that, during fifteen 
or sixteen years at least, we have always 
had to say—‘‘ The present moment ‘s 
more extraordinary than any of which 
history tells ;”—and, behold, we still 
find ourselves, on the present 5th of 
June 1804, in the incredible moment in 
which we make use of exactly the same 
wondering language. Bonaparte said, 
during the revolution of the 18th Bru- 
maire, ‘‘ Rien, dans Vhistoire, ne res- 
semble 4 la fin du 18™e sitcle;” and 
every hour since has proved the truth of 
his words, applied to the beginning of 
the 19th century. We feel, day after 
day, like Pope’s traveller in the Alps, in 
that exquisite and just simile in his 
‘Essay on Criticism,” which Jolinson, 
in Pope’s life, calls ‘the best compari- 
son that English poetry can :.iew:” 
and perhaps even now, after all that we 
have seen for so many years—after wan- 
dering amidst such moving rocks and 
yawning precipices, and meeting, at 
every turn, new and loftier mountains, 
which, if their heads touch the skies, 
may often be said to take root in Tarta- 
rus—our aching and astonished sight 
has still to discover fresh wonders, and 
mountains more gigantic and more 
threatening than those which have so 
repeatedly frozen the boldest blood. 
Alas! my friend, may no overwhelming 
avalanche ‘detach itself, in mighty ruin, 
from these projecting Alps, and bury, 





immediately recur to the’ ‘‘ bos piger,” but nothing can be farther from the truth, 4s it 
does not signify a bullock, but a master; thus an American servant would say, “‘ | guess, 


Boss; [shall dine with you to-day.” - 
the House.” 





-™® "This expression is equivalent to our parliamentary phrase of ‘‘ Getting possession of 
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for ever, hundreds of harmless people, 
in its fall! 
Lord Camelford, however, will see 
none of these cloud-capt events which 
rhaps await us. If the avalanche cover 
im, it must fall on the Swiss grave he 
has chosen, in the canton of Berne, on 
the margin of lake Saint-Pierre, not far 
fom the real awful Alps. Poor fel- 
low! He was certainly strange, and 
almost more than strange ; as you and I 
agreed at Cuxhaven: but I sincerely 
wish that all men of large fortune had 
of his strangeness. His directing 
icclations to deposit his remains in 
the grave he points out in Switzerland, 
at the foot of the middlemost of three 
trees, far from all the haunts of men, 
where he had often meditated on the 
mutability of human affairs and on the 
jende of mankind ; what a melan- 
choly, and perhaps instructing, contrast 
does it not form with a young man of 
twenty-nine spending more than four 
thousand pounds of his income, every 
year, in a personal contest with Misfor- 
tune; in making his wretched fellow- 
creatures happy, notwithstanding all 
that she could do to the contrary! His 
principal delight was extricating young 
officers, in the navy or army, from the 
dutches of misery, and enabling them 
to get on in their profession. 
You perhaps have seen the English 


which speak of his manly death,. 


in consequence of a duel, the beginning 
of March, with Captain Best, of the 
navy, an old and intimate friend? He 
lived till the next day, and seems to 
have chiefly employed his time in ob- 
Wiating any unpleasant consequences to 
is antagonist vor killin weg I once 
knew a fine fellow — fel A - - 
sequence of a foolish quarrel, the 
hand of a friend, to sie: te will 
made afterwards, ne left a considerable 
, which the other, of course, de- 
d. The French account of Lord 
€’s conduct and death (which is all I 
have seen) affected me much. He had 
‘noble mind; and he would certainly 
We made a first-rate character, could 
8 intellects have been regulated, and 
could their energies have been directed 

|@ proper channel. It is far from 
‘intention to censure his father, Mr. 
tomas Pitt, created Lord Camelford 
11784; indeed I have heard that he 
@ others bestowed all proper pains on 
Lord’s education: but I appre- 
that the contrary conduct in a 
arent may affect more than the powers 

€ mind, as we are all agree ; that 
iw Monruty Mac.—No. 83. 
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it may unhinge even the intellects, as 
we call them. I knew, full well, the son 
of one of the most eminent English 
oets ; and I am confident of what my 
riend would not let me say, during his 
life-time, in my account of Dr. Young, 
among ‘‘Johnson’s Lives,” in1779—I am 
confident that, with different care taken 
of his youth, and with such care as such 
a poet ought to have given to the only 
child of her whom he wrote the “‘ Night- 
Thoughts ” to lament, the world would 
have seen not only one imdividual the 
less in the class of those who are miser- 
able, but one the more in the rank of 
those who reflect honour upon human 
nature. Frederick Young, the repre- 
sentative of our great poet and of the 
Lichfield family, and the heir of all his 
father’s talents, died of a broken heart, 
or by his own too-culpable hands, be- 
cause he who begot him neglected his 
youth and his education, and quitted 
the nursery of his wife and his own par- 
lour, in order to make excursions to 
Parnassus. Poets and authors will de- 
fend their cause, by accusing their ac- 
cuser of want of feces but I abstained 
from saying this, which it has always 
been my intention to add to my “ Life 
of Young” for twenty-five years, while 
a single individual of the family sur- 
vived; and I absolutely disclaim all 
enmity, which is impossible, to the 
memory of a poet whose works I re- 
vere. Gentlemen, if you choose to 
marry, and to enter into new duties, more 
numerous than you are aware of, you 
are bound to fulfilthem. No number 
of laurel-crowns will ever conceal from 
the eyes of posterity, neglect, much less 
ill-usage, of a wife and children: the 
world has seen but {three or four epic 
poems ; and even a fifth, superior even 
to those we have, will never make 
amends for such conduct. The third 
duty of a married poet is to be a good 
oet; but the first is to be a good hus- 
Paty and the second to be a good 
father. 

My poor friend's poetical father, 
whose eye overlooked his only child in 
‘‘ slancing from Heaven to earth, from 
earth to Heaven;” this Rembrandt of 
English poesy missed a fine opportunity 
of adding to his gallery of human por- 
traits, in his “‘ Satires.” His harmless 
florist worshipping a tulip, is nothing to 
what Young’s strong and natural pencil 
might have painted. 

e might have shewn us the poet, 
who, absorbed in his super-mundane 
pursuits, flatters himself that the best 
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verses of Ving and almost the worst of 
Bavius, or of Mzvius, will always com- 
pensate for his being a good-for-nothing 
or only a ——e chesauer, in his con- 
jugal and paternal capacities: who con- 
descends to marry a poor lady, the ob- 
ject of his contempt, because she has 
never been taught Greek and Latin; 
and then commits, every night, more 
than adultery, with his little dirty Muse : 
who, in short, does worse than neglect 
his own legitimate flesh and blood, heir 
to powers of mind still richer than his 
father’s, and doomed to imitate that 
father in neglecting his own children, 
and so on, ad infinitum ; who, forsooth, 
‘in his fine frenzy,” (as Shakspeare 
calls it) does nothing but fondle his 
sickly, ‘‘ mewling, puling” bastard, when 
it is not likely to live, nor worthy to 
live, a week—when it is already dead— 
when it never was any thing but still- 
born. 

Young would not have laid aside his 
dark and gloomy pencil, even from 
sketching satirical portraits, without 
piously representing such a wretch, 
while, in his poetical capacity, he hears 
his useless lays finally damned by all his 
contemporaries ; esd while, in his pa- 
ternal character, he plainly foresees, on 
his death-bed, that his memory will be 
cursed by his latest posterity. 

My good friend, when you acquit me 
of meaning to insult Young as a man, 
understand ‘me not to hint that a syllable 
of this applies to the best of Young’s 
works. Vout I well know, was a 
poet, in the full sense of the word :— 

Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 

Magna sonaturum ; des nominis hujus honorem. 

I do not mean to say that he was not, 
in his happiest moments, all that Horace 
demands: but what then? Ido mean 


to say, that he was bound to be a_ P0S 


father, as well as a poet : I will say, that 
God, of whom the author of the “ Night 
pete gon ” is almost the particular poet, 
created Young, and all of us, for still 
nobler ends than to make verses. It 
is, indisputably, permitted to us, to com- 
pose and to publish either prose or 
poetry, either verses much inferior to 

oung’s, or dull letters of history like 
these; provided we exert our talents, as 
Young always did, to improve, and not 
to corrupt our fellow creatures: yet we 
have not the right to be even useful, in 
this way, until we have fully answered 
every one of those other and nobler 
ends of our creation. All the private 


ppiness off at leust dhe whole family, 
oY hes duetion to generation, is far 
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too much to pay for the op wee in- 
struction, or perhaps only the, doubtful 
er eer of part of the public, ip 
only one language. 

Either Sipievalin or oe, at a 
very advanced age, produced a tragedy 
to the judges who were assembled to 
examine into the charge of his having 
lost his intellects: but, supposing the 
Athenian court of justice to understand 
its duty, in vain would he have offered 
in evhiaince the best of all his tragedies, 
had his children accused him of being a 
bad father, instead of brutally charging 
him with having fallen into a second 
childhood. 

Racine has a name worthy to be men. 
tioned with either Sophocles or Euri- 

ides; and yet he did not blush to be 
bbeth a husband and a father. Unable 
one day to convince the politeness of a 

entleman-usher how impossible it was 
that he should attend him, to dine at 
the Prince de Condé’s, “‘ because he 
had been engaged for a week by his 
wife and children to partake of a large 
carp with them ;” and pressed by the 
courtier, with ‘‘ the prince’s necessary 
mortification, as the company was to be 
very brilliant ;” the a sent for the 
fish. ‘ There, sir! be judge yourself. 
Did you ever see so fine a carp? Is it 
possible for me to disappoint the poor 
things, who make a holiday of giving 
me this treat, and who would not per- 
haps touch a bit without me?” This 
scene deserves to be applauded and stu- 
died, as much as any in the best of Ra- 
cine’s tragedies. 

Alas! when the only child of Young 
came home to Welwyn, for the vaca- 
tion, from Winchester-school, where he 
was for two years senior boy, it hap- 
pened lepinnullg, according to the best 
sible evidence, that his poetical fa- 
ther only saw him on the first day and on 
the last; and that he left him to spend 
the intermediate time exactly as the boy 
pleased. * 


“‘ These little things are great to little man :” 


or rather, the smallest things of this 
kind are of the greatest consequence, In 
iving perhaps a colour toa whole life. 
is poet’s neglected child paid after- 
wards more attention, during tw0 
or three vacations, to me, a perfect 
stranger, to whom he only took a fancy 
in the fives-court at Winchester, when 
I was at school there, with the wise 
Mr. Addington, than, according to the 
oldest inhabitants of Welwyn, he i 
rienced from his own father during " 
whole youth. 
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Should these hasty reflections, which I 
have not borrowed from any language— 
for all languages hold out authors, and 
more particularly poets, in a manner 
much too attracting—should these reflec- 
tions ever have their use, some fine morn- 
ing, this part of my letter will be as com- 

etely epistolary, as if I told you where 

dined yesterday, or what sort of wea- 
ther we have to-day; as if I sent you 
untrue intelligence—for where is even 
the dirty spy who can procure true? 
—of the new emperor’s long prepa- 
rations, at Boulogne, for his threatened 
descent upon England. ‘‘ Handsome 
is, as handsome does ;” saith the _pro- 
verb. ‘That I hold to be a real live 
letter, or a real any-thing-else, which 
is calculated to do real good. 

What I have been saying does not, 
as | have carefully observed, reflect on 
the family of Lord Camelford ; who 
would, I fear, have been little less ori- 

inal, though five Fénélons had guarded 

Be south and guided his education. I 
do not mean to say any thing indeco- 
rous, but I would humbly, though se- 
fiously, submit to Lord Grenville, who 
takes all the property in right of his 
lady, the sister of Lord Camelford, whe- 
ther along with Laurent in Norfolk, and 
_ Boconnoc in Cornwall, and I know not 
how raany thousands a year, they do not 
strictly inherit part of the late owner’s 
originality ; and whether they be not 
bound, if not legally, more forcibly for 
certain minds than by any law, to dis- 
pose of some trifling portion of his great 
property, every years in the exemplary 
manner in which he annually spent so 
much of it. I can readily believe what 
is said of this conduct of his in the 
newspapers, which do not often flatter 
| the dead, and in this way; for I knew 
“instance that time at Cuxhaven, 
when. he was five years younger than at 
You recollect the young English offi- 
eer who came with me from Germany, 
aid who pleased you and pc one so 

mich by his good sense, and by his 
vant of affectation, not only as a soldier, 
Mit in all respects. 1 mentioned his 
muel situation to Lord Camelford, that 
mindy day that you left us pager 

im the pier-head together, and tol 
swe should be blown off to Heligo- 

- His Lordship desired me to draw 
‘Upall the facts for him to consider ; and 
egged I would bring my young friend 
Rim, when we got to England, add- 
* we will see how we can force 
tune to raise the siege of this 



























possible that you may find this epistle 
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Saint Jean d’Acre, which your friend 
defends so gai'antly.””, I wanted no re- 
petition oi such requests; and, on the 
3d of January, his Lordship, at his 
house in Oxford-street, told my friend 
“* that he did not see how he could be- 
gin the year 1800 better, or more plea- 
santly, than by paying the debts of. one 
who was so worthy a son and a bro- 
ther ; and by enabling him to purchase 
a superior commission.” The officer, 
who has since considerably distinguish- 
ed himself, may perhaps not be unwill- 
ing that his name should be known; 
but, without his permission, I must not 
mention it, 

Silly ladies spin out silly books, by 
inventing improbable tales of this sort : 
let us not be backward in recording 
such a fact, when we witness it with our 
own eyes. The Emperor Napoleon him- 
self will grant you permission to let this 
letter pass, on account of this anecdote ; 
for | know more than one such of him, 
since he became First Consul. 

In your present situation, on the 
borders of Holstein, you may perhaps 
meet with some good old English tale, 
of a different degree of interest ; since it 
is a fact that the Saxons set sail from 
precisely the spot where you now are, 
in three or four wretched boats, formed 
of skins, about 1350 years ago; invited 
by the Britons to make a descent, in 
order to defend them against the Picts, 
Lord Melville’s Scotish ancestors. 
When I was in your neighbourhood, I 
remember to have seen a very old map 
of Holstein, &c. in which the last town 
on the sea-shore was marked, singular! 
at least, Lunden; and where | nef 
in a hasty view, several names, which 
we certainly have in Dorset, Devon, 
and on the coast. Should you light 
upon Howell’s entertaining letters, pub- 
lished in Queen Elizabeth’s days, as I 
did, and was therefore struck, you will 
see one or two, which he writes from 
the part of the world where you are 
stationed, to my ancestor Sir James 
Croft, and in which he says, ‘* that the 
eople have so much the appearance of 
Faglish, he almost thinks himself at 
home.” If so, and if you have found a 
leasant society among these descend- 
ants-of those from whom we are de- 


scended 


(Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis erum) ; 


I do not much lament your remaining 


still abroad. 
Adieu, my dear Sir! It is more than 
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much too long ; but I had a deal to 
say, and you remember Swift’s excuse, 
*« that he had not time to make his let- 
ter shorter.” However, I will whisper 
you a mighty good method of shorten- 
ing any letter, the dullest and the 
longest: read only so much of it as you 
like, and sxip all the rest. You will not, 
in this letter, skip the anecdote of poor 
Lord C. 

My kind compliments to your good 
lady, whose merit as a mother I have 
not forgotten; and my best wishes to 
your amiable daughter, if she have not 
already found a husband worthy of her ; 
and to her husband, if she have found one. 
Should they see no other end answered 
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by these letters, you and they will at 
least pore over the historical parts of 
them hereafter, with no common kind 
of pleasure: as I shall make a point of 
recording, in some way or another, eye 
event that happens. May I soon haye 
to speak of your appointment to some 
station worthy of your talents and lone 
services ! and in which I am persuaded 
you would never act as your late yisj. 
tor, Mr. D., is charged with havino 
acted at Munich. Few events would 
be recorded by me with more real plea. 
sure ; for I am, 
My dear H . 
Your sincere friend, 


H.C. 
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LETTERS TO MR. MALTHUS ON SEVERAL SUBJECTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
AND PARTICULARLY ON THE GENERAL STAGNATION OF COMMERCE. 


BY M. SAY. 


LETTER IV. 

Sitr,—I expected to have found in 
your “ Principles of Political Economy,” 
something calculated to settle public 
opinion on the subject of machinery, 
and all those inventions for facilitating 
production by which manual labour is 
saved, and the quantity of produce is 
increased without any addition to the 
costs of production. I was in hopes to 
meet with such definite principles, such 
exact reasoning, as would ensure general 
conviction ; such, in short, as yourEssays 
on Population have accustomed us to ex- 

ect ; but the present work is not the 
issays on Population. 

You seem to admit (for after reading 
your demonstrations, I am sometimes 
reduced to the necessity of using this 
form of expression) only one advantage 
in the use of machinery and improved 
methods of production ; namely, that of 
multiplying produce to such a degree, 
that even when its price is diminished, 
the total value of the quantity produced 
still exceeds the value of the quantity 
produced before the introduction of the 
improvements. * The advantage which 
you particularize is incontestable ; and 


it had previously been observed, that 
the total value of the cotton manu- 
factures, as well as the number of |a- 
bourers employed in that pursuit, was 
singularly increased since the introduc- 
tion of the improved methods of manu- 
facture. An analogous observation had 
been made with respect to the printing. 
press, the machine employed in the 
multiplication of books, a branch of 
produce which now employs (besides 
authors) a much greater number of in- 
dustrious persons, than formerly when 
books were copied by hand, and pro- 
duces a sum far exceeding what it pro- 
duced when books were more expensive 
than they now are. But this very sub- 
stantial advantage is only one amongst 
many which nations have derived from 
the use of machines. It only refets to 
certain articles of produce, the con- 
sumption of which was capable of suf- 
ficient extension to counterbalance the 
diminution of price; but there is an- 
other advantage in the introduction of 
machinery ; an advantage common to 
every economical and soo pro- 
cess; an advantage Which would be 
felt, even where the consumption of 





# “ When a machine is invented which, 


by saving manual labour, reduces the cost 


price of manufactures, the ordinary effect is such an augmentation of demand, that the 
total value of the mass of commodities thus produced, exceeds by far the total value of the 


quantity of the same manufactures which was previously produced, and the n 


umber of 


workmen employed in its fabrication is rather increased than diminished.” —Malthus's 


Principles of Polit. Econ. p. 402. 


. © But it must be allowed, that the principal advantage arising from the s 


ubstitution of 


machines for manual labour, depends on the extension which may take place in the market, 


and the 


t encouragement to the consumption of the article ; an 
these, the advantage of the invention is nearly lost.”—p. 412. 


d that without 
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the article produced was not susceptible 
of any increase; an advantage which 
ought to be more strictly appreciated in 
the principles of political economy. You 
will excuse my returning to some ele- 
mentary notions for the purpose of 
dearly explaining myself on this point. 

Machines and tools are both produc- 
tions which, as soon as they are pro- 
duced, become capital, and are employed 
in the production of other articles. The 
only difference which exists between 
machines and tools is, that the former 
are complex tools, and the latter are 
simple machines. As there are neither 
tools nor machines which create power, 
they must be considered as means by 
which we transmit an action, a vivid 
force of which we have the power of 
disposing to an object intended to be 
modified by that force. Thus a hand- 
hammer is a tool by means whereof we 
employ the adieales force of a man, 
sometimes to beat out a leaf of gold ; 
and the hammers of a great forge are 
likewise tools by means whereof we em- 
ek fall of water in flattening iron bars. 

e employment of a power gra- 
tuitously furnished by nature, does not 
create any essential difierence between 
a machine and a tool. Weight mul- 
tiplied by quickness, which makes the 

er of a goldbeater’s hammer, is no 

a Rarsical power of nature, than the 
weight of the water which falls from a 
mountain. 

What is the whole of our industry 
but the employment of the laws of 
nature? It is by obeying nature, says 
Bacon, that we learn to command her 
What difference do you perceive be- 
tween knitting-needles and a stocking- 
frame, but that the latter is a tool more 
bo and more efficient than the 

es, but, like them, applying, —to 
greater or less advantage, the properties 
of metal, and the power of the lever, to 
fabricate the vestments with which we 
cover our feet and legs? 
the question is, therefore, reduced to 
8:—Is it advantageous for man to 
fe into his hands a tool more power- 
mi, capable of doing a much greater 
intity of work, or of doing it much 
better; in. preference to another tool of 

‘Bfoss and imperfect construction, 
mth which he must work more slowly, 
with greater toil, and less effectually ? 
*should be doing injustice to your good 
lense and that of our readers, were I to 

Dt of the universal answer. 
the ion of our tools is con- 
ed with the perfection of our species. 










It is this which establishes the difference 
between ourselves and the savages of 
the South Seas, who have hatchets of 
flint, and sewing-needles made of fish- 
bones. Writers on political economy 
are not now allowed to recommend the 
prohibition of such means as chance or 
genius may furnish us with, for the ex- 
press purpose of reserving more labour 
for our workmen. An author so in- 
fatuated, would soon find all his own 
reasoning employed to prove that we 
ought to retrograde, instead of advancing 
in the career of civilization, and to re- 
linquish, successively, all the discoveries 
we have made, and render our arts more 
imperfect for the purpose of multiplying 
our toils, and reducing the number of 
our enjoyments. 

Undoubtedly there are inconveniences 
inseparable from the transition from one 
order of things to another, even from an 
imperfect order to one which is better. 
W hat wise man would wish to abolish, 
all at once, the mmposts which oppress 
industry, and the customs and duties 
which impede the intercourse of na- 
tions, prejudicial as they are to general 
prosperity? On these subjects the duty 
of well-informed persons consists, not 
in suggesting motives for preventing and 
proscribing every we of change, 
under pretext of the inconveniences 
which may arise from innovation; but 
in fairly appreciating those inconveni- 
ences; in pointing out the practicable 
means of averting or mitigating them, 
in order to fagilitate the adoption of a 
desirable amelioration. 

The inconvenience resulting from the 
use of machinery is a shifting of income, 
which, when sudden, is always more or 
less distressing to that class whose re- 
venues are diminished. The introduc- 
tion of machines diminishes (sometimes, 
but not always) the income of the classes 
who derive their subsistence from their 
corporeal and manual faculties, and 
augments the revenues of those whose 
resources consist in their intellectual 
faculties and their capitals. In other 
terms, machines which abridge labour, 
being, in general, more complex, de- 
maa more considerable capitals. The 
person who uses them is, therefore, 
obliged to purchase more of what we 
call the productive services of capital, and 
requires less of what we call the produc- 
live services of labourers. At the same 
time, as the general and’ particular 
management of machinery demands ex- 
tensive combinations and more sedulous 
attention, mechanical production re- 
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quires more of that species of service 
whence the profit of the proprietor is 
derived. A cotton-spinning establish- 
ment in which the small wheel is used, 
as it was formerly in many parts of Nor- 
mandy, scarcely merits the name of a 
factory ; whilst a cotton-spinning house 
on a large scale, is a factory of the first 
consequence. 

But the most important, though not 
the most generally perceived, effect re- 
sulting from the use of machinery, and, 
in general, from every expeditive and 
facilitating process, is the increase of 
income which is thereby acquired by 
the consumers of the articles produced, 
an increase which costs nothing, and 
merits some more detailed examination. 

If people were now to grind their 
corn as it was ground by the ancients, 
by manual labour, I estimate that it 
would require twenty men to grind as 
much meal as is ground bya pair of 
stones in our mills. These twenty men, 
constantly employed, would cost, in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, 40 francs per 
day ; and counting 300 working-days in 
the year, would cost annually—/r. 12,000 
The machine and the grinding- 

stones would cost cnighaslly 

20,000 francs, of which the 


annual interest is - - - - 1,000 
It is not probable that any per- 

son would undertake nme a 

business, unless it would 

bring in annually about - - 3,000 


The making of the meal which 
may be ground in a year by a 

ir of millstones, would cost 

y this method about - - - 16,000 








Instead of which a miller can 





now rent a windmill forabout 2,000 
He pays his man - - - - - 1,000 
Suppose he gains for his trouble 

and management - - - - 3,000 
The same quantity of meal may 

therefore be produced for - 6,000 





instead of 16,000, which it would have 
cost if the process of the ancients had 
been still in use. 
_ The same population is nevertheless 
fed ; for the mill does not diminish ‘the 
quantity of meal produced ; the profits 
sage in society still suffice to pay for 
new produce ; for as soon as the 
6000 francs are paid for expenses of 
production, that moment 6000 ‘francs 
are gained in profit ; and society enjo 
this essential advantage, that the indi- 
viduals of whom it consists, whatever 
be: their means of existence, their in- 


- 
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comes—-whether they live by thei; 
labour, their capitals, or their’ landed 
possessions, reduce the portion{of thei; 
expenses devoted to paying for the 
making of meal, in the proportion of 
sixteen to six, or by five-eighths. Where 
a man must formerly have expended 
eight francs a year in food, he will now 
have to lay out only three, which j; 
exactly equivalent to an increase of jp. 
come: for the five francs saved in this 
article may be spent -on any other. If 
equal improvements had occurred in 
— article of produce in which we ex. 
pend our incomes, those incomes would 
actually have been increased by five- 
eighths; and a man who gets 3000 
franes a year, whether by grinding com, 
or in any other manner, would really be 
as rich as if he had gained 8000 before 
these improvements were made. These 
considerations must have escaped the at- 
tention of M. Sismondi, when he wrote 
the following passage: ‘ * Whenever 
the demand for consumption exceeds 
the means of producing, every new dis- 
covery in mechanics or the arts is a 
benefit to society, because it furnishes 
the means of satisfying existing wants. 
But when the production is fully equal 
to the consumption, every such dis- 
covery is a calamity, because it only 
adds to the enjoyments of the consumers 
the opportunity of obtaining them ata 
cheaper rate, while it deprives the pro- 
ducers even of life itself. It would be 
odious to weigh the value of cheapness 
against that of existence.” 

It is plain that M. Sismondi does not 
adequately appreciate the advantages ol 
cheapness, or conceive that what 1s 
jones in the expense of one article, may 
be laid out in additional purchases o! 
another commodity, beginning with the 
most indispensable. 

Hitherto no inconvenience has been 
known to arise from the invention o! 
corn-mills ; and their beneficial opera- 
tion is seen in the diminished price of 
produce, which is equivalent to an 10- 
crease of income to all those who make 
use of the invention. But it is said that 
this increase of income obtained by the 
consumers, is taken from the profits of 
the nineteen unfortunate persons whom 
the mill has deprived of employment. 
This I deny. The nineteen labourers 
retain the possession of their industrious 
faculties, with the same strength, the 
same capacity, the same means of work- 


Nel 





* ** Nouveaux Principles,” &c. tom. Il. 
p. 317. 
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ing, 8 before. The mill does not place 
them under the necessity of remaining 
without oo but only of finding 
another employment. Many circum- 
stances are attended with this hardship, 
without producing similar advantages to 
compensate for it. A fashion which 
ses away, a war which closes a mar- 
et, a change in the course of com- 
merce, are a hundred times more ruinous 
to the labouring class than any new in- 
yention whatever. 

It may still be insisted that, supposing 
the nineteen discarded labourers were 
instantly to find capitals to set them to 
work in some new branch of industry, 
they would not be able to sell their pro- 
dyce, because the mass of the etodue 
tions of the society would be thereby 
increased, while the sum of its revenues 
would remain without addition. Is it 
then forgotten that the revenues of the 
society are increased by the very circum- 
stance that there are nineteen new la- 
bourers? The wages of their labour 
form a revenue which enables them to 
acquire the produce of their labour, or 
to exchange it for any other equivalent 
commodities. This is sufficiently es- 
tablished by my preceding letters. 
Strictly speaking, then, one disadvan- 
tage ely remains —the necessity for 
these men to find a new occupation. 
Now the progress which is made in a 
particular department of industry, is fa- 
vourable to industry in general. The 
increase of income which the public 
derives from a saving in the expense of 
one article of consumption, tends to an 
expenditure on other objects. Nineteen 
men accustomed to grind corn have 
been deprived of one particular employ- 
ment ; a hundred new occupations, or 
extensions of the old branches of in- 
dustry, have been thrown open to their 
exertions. I desire no better proof of 
this than the increase which has taken 
place in the works and population of 
every place in which the arts have at- 
tained a high degree of cultivation. We 
af€ so much accustomed to see the pro- 
ittions of new arts, that we scarcely 
etark them ; but how forcibly would 
hey strike the ancient inhabitants of 
“rope, could revisit the earth, 
id behold the works of its present in- 
bitants. Let us imagine for a mo- 
Hent some, even of the most enlighten- 
a, such as Pliny or Archimedes, walk- 
g about one of our modern towns; 
| d think themselves surrounded 
les. The abundance of our 
and glasses, the magnitude and 










number of our mirrors, our clocks, our 
watches, the variety of our stuffs, our 
iron bridges, our engines of war, our 
ships, would astonish them beyond ex- 
pression. And if they were to visit our 
workshops, what a multitude of occu- 
pations of which they could not have’ 
the least idea! Would they ever imagine 
that thirty thousand men are constantly 
employed all night, in Europe, in print- 
ing newspapers which people read the 
next morning while they are taking tea, 
coffee, chocolate, and other refresh- 
ments, as strange to the ancients as the 
agi me themselves? Doubt not, 
Sir, that if the arts continue to improve, 
as I find pleasure in thinking they will, 
new millions of men will, in a few ages, 
produce things which, could we rise u 
to see them, would excite in our ind 
no less surprise than Archimedes and 
Pliny would feel if they were to revive 
amongst us. We who scribble paper in 
search of truth, must be on our guard : 
if our writings should go down to our 
grandchildren, the terror with which 
we contemplate improvements which 
prin will have greatly excelled, may 

robably appear to them somewhat 
aughable. And as to the workmen of 
your country, at once so ingenious and 
so miserable, our descendants may, per- 
haps, look upon them as persons who 
were forced to dance upon a rope with 
a weight fastened to their feet, in order 
to get their livelihood. They will read 
in history that some new plan was every 
day proposed to enable them to continue 
dancing, but unluckily the only one 
which could have been efficacious was 
omitted—the simple expedient of taking 
off the weight. en our descendants, 
after having laughed at us, may, per- 
haps, see reason to pity us. 

2 hive said that beneficial improve- 
ments may be attended with transient 
inconveniences. ‘T'hose hardships which 
are produced by the invention of expe- 
ditious methods, are fortunately miti- 
gated by circumstances which have 
already been described, and by others to 
which [ have not yet alluded. It has been 
said, that the cheapness resulting from 
an economical process, promotes the 
consumption of the article produced in 
such a manner, that a greater number of 
people are employed in its production 
than before, as has been observed in the 
spinning and weaving of cotton: and 
you yourself consider this circumstance 
as alone capable of. more than com- 
pensating for the injury. I will add, 
that in proportion as machines and ac- 
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celerating methods become more nu- 
merous, the difficulty of still discovering 


new improvements is increased, par- 
ticularly in an old art in which the 
workmen are already formed. The most 
simple machines were first invented ; 
afterwards came others more complex ; 
but as they grow more complex, they 
are more expensive to catablish, and re- 
quire more human labour in their for- 
mation, which, in some degree, in- 
demnifies the labouring classes for the 
work which they lose through the use 
of the new machine. The complication 
and dearness of a machine are obstacles 
to its being too suddenly adopted. The 


machine for dressing cloth by means of 


a rotary movement, cost, originally, from 
25,000 to 30,000 francs. any manu- 
facturers were at first unable to lay out 
such a sum ; others hesitated, and still] 
hesitate, to adopt it, waiting for a more 
full and satisfactory confirmation of its 
success. When machines are thus 
slowly introduced, almost all the incon- 
veniences ofsuch inventions are avoided. 
In short, I haye always found, practical- 
ly, that new. machines produce more 
alarm than injury. As to the benefit 
arising from them, it is constant and 
durable. 

M. de Sismondi raises an objection 
founded on what would happen suppos- 
ing a hundred thousand knitters to make 
with their needles ten million pair of 
stockings, and a thousand workmen 
with stocking-frames to produce the 
same quantity. The result, according 
to him, would he, that the consumers 
of the stockings would only save fifty 
centimes per pair, and yet that a manu- 
facture which formerly maintained a 
hundred thousand persons, would now 
support only twelve hundred. But he 
obtains this result only by suppositions 
which are inadmissible. 

To prove that the consumers of stock- 
ings would only pay fifty centimes less 
than before, he supposes that the costs 
of production would be, in the first 
case, as follows :— 

10 millions for the purchase of the ma- 


$. 
40 millions for the wages of 100,000 
— knitters at 400 francs each. _ . 

50 millions of francs, of which 40 mil- 
— lions would be distributed amongst 


the working manufacturers. 
Bee rats coon om NAPS down 


ns for the interest of the capi- 
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tal sunk, and profits of the pp, 
rietors. 

2 millions for the intesest of the city, 

lating capital. 

2 millions for repairs and renovatio, 

of machines. 

1 million for the pay of 1200 workmen, 
45 millions ; of which one only woul 
— be devoted to the labouring clas, 

instead of forty. 

Now I observe in this account thirty 
millions for the interest of capital sunk, 
and the profit of the proprietors ; whic) 
is to suppose a capital of two hundred 
millions for an undertaking capable of 
supporting twelve hundred men, and 
paying fifteen per cent for capital : a sup. 
position truly extravagant. 

A workman cannot use two frames at 
once; a thousand workmen would 
therefore require a thousand frames. A 
good stocking-frame costs six hundred 
ranes; the thousand would consequent. 
r cost six hundred thousand francs. 

dd to this capital, a like capital for 
other utensils, workshops, &c., still the 
capital required will be only twelve hun- 
dred thousand francs. Admit that the 
interest and profits of the proprietors 
should be fifteen per cent on this capi- 
tal, which is very fair; for a permanent 
business, which should produce more, 
would be reduced by competition to 
this rate of profit. ‘This being allowed, 
we shall find for interest and profits of 
the proprietors one hundred and eighty 
thousand francs instead of thirty mil 
lions., A like observation applies to the 
two millions for the expenses of repairs, 
&c. ; for even if new machines were to 
be bought every year instead of repair 
ing the old ones, still they would only 
cost six hundred thousand francs. Nor 
would the circulating capital cost any 
thing like two millions ; for of what's 
this sum composed, according to M. 
Sismondi’s hypothesis? Of the original 
materials, which he estimates at ten 
millions, and the wages, for which he 
allows one million: altogether eleven 
millions, the interest whereof at five per 
cent is five hundred and fifty thousand 
francs. But as in this business the 
manufactures may be completed and 

sold in less than six months, the capital 
paid for the year may be employed 
twice, and would cost each time only 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
fone bape of two mi ae ci as 
ese expenses er make 01 
twelve millions fifty-five thousand francs, 












instead of fifty millions, which, accord- 
ing to M. de Sismondi’s suppositions, 
would be the costs of the stockings 
made by the knitting-needles. I am far 
on from supposing that the saving would 
he so enormous, for while the author 
has greatly exaggerated the capital re- 

isite for the machines, he has attri- 
Mi buted to them a degree of efficacy far 
beyond their actual power, in supposing 
they would enable twelve hundred 
workmen to do the work of a hundred 
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, thousand; but I say, that if the saving 
, fe io this production were really so great, 
, the low price of the stockings, or any 
if other article of clothing produced under 
d similar circumstances, would operate so 
« favourably in extending the consump- 


tion, that instead of the hundred thou- 
sand supposed labourers being reduced 
to twelve hundred, their number would 
in all probability be doubled. 

‘And if the consumption of this parti- 
eular article would not admit of so ex- 
| cessive a multiplication of the same 
: commodity, the demand for other kinds 
of produce would be increased in pro- 
portion; for observe, that after the in- 
troduction of the machines, the society 
retains the same revenues as before; 
that is to say, the same number of la- 
bourers, the same amount of capital, 
the same landed possessions. Now, if 
instead of devoting, out of this mass of 
tevenue, fifty millions to the purchase 
of stockings, the introduction of the 
frames should make it no longer neces- 
ary to lay out more thin twelve in this 
article, the thirty-eight millions. remain- 

would be applicable to the purchase 
fother articles of consumption, if not 
to the extension of the same manu- 

re. 

These arguments we learn from_prin- 
og and they are confirmed by expe- 
lence. The distress endured by~the 
Opulation of England, which M. de 
Dismondi laments with the feeling of a 
philanthropist, originates in other 
Causes : it is chiefly caused by the poor- 
of that country; and, as I have 

= observed, by a mass of taxes, 
Which renders production too expensive ; 
$0 that when goods are offered for sale, 
Mie incomes of a great proportion of 
- @0msumers are insufficient to cone 

Mem to pay the prices which the mant- 
Meturer or producer is absolutely com- 
_Petled to demand. | 
, a LETTER V. , 

{28 —Ly reading your Principles of 
P@itical Economy, the first object which 
7) Bew Montuty Mac.—No. 83. 
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forcibly attracted my attention, was that 
cruel disease by which the human race 
is now aggrieved, and prevented from 
subsisting upon its productions. Al- 
though a discussion on the nature of 
wealth ought certainly to precede these 
considerations in the natural order of 
our ideas, in order to enable the mind 
to comprehend all the phenomena rela- 
tive to the formation and distribution of 
riches, I felt it not incumbent on me 
to yield implicitly to this arrangement, 
because I consider that inquiry as inte- 
resting more particularly those who 
cultivate political economy as a science, 
without any view to a practical applica- 
tion of its principles. I cannot, how- 
ever, lay down my pen without acquaint- 
ing you with my opinion on this sub- 


ject. You sanction me in this, by the 


noble frankness with which you invite 
discussions for the information of the 
public. * It is desirable,” you say, (p.4,) 
*‘ that those who are considered by the 
public as competent judges should agree 
upon the principal propositions.” e 
need not be apprehensive of affording 
too much light. 

You censure, and I think very justly, 
Lord Lauderdale’s definition of wealth; 
“‘ that it is all that man wishes for, as 
capable of being useful or agreeable,” as 
too vague. 1 look for the definition 
which you propose to substitute for his 
Lordship’s, and I find that you denomi- 
nate wealth all the material objects 
which are necessary, useful, or agree- 
able to man (p. 28). The only differ- 
ence which I observe between these 


two definitions, consists in the word. 


material, which you add to that of Lord 
Lauderdale ; and I must own this quali- 
fication does not seem to me founded in 
truth. You must surely anticipate my 
reasons. ‘The great discovery of poli- 
tical economy, that which makes its 
everlasting value, is the demonstration 
that wealth may be created of all sorts 
of materials. henceforward mankind 
have known, or might have known, 
how to set about the task of acquiring 
those desirable means of gratifying their 
wishes. But, as I have already had 
occasion to observe, it is beyond the 
power of man to add one atom to the 
mass of materials of which the world is 
composed. If then man creates wealth, 
wealth cannot be matter; there is no 
medium. All that man can do, is by 
means of capital and land to chan 

the combinations of matter, and give it 
the quality of utility; but utility ts an 
immaterial quality. Nor is this all, 

VoL. XIV. 4.N 
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Sir ; I fear that your definition does not 
contain the essential character of wealth. 
Permit me to enter into some explana~ 
tions in support of my opinion. 

Adam Smith, and many others, have 
long since observed that a glass of 
water, which may be a most precious 
thing to a thirsty man, is not wealth. 
But it is a material object, necessary, 
useful, or agreeable to man. It agrees 
with all the terms of your definition ; 
yet it is not wealth ; at least, that spe- 
cies of wealth which forms the subject 
of our studies, and of your book. What 
is wanting to render it such? To have 
a value. 

There are then things which are na- 
tural riches, very precious to man ; but 
which are not the wealth which is the 
subject of political economy. Can they 
be increased or consumed by its maxims? 
No; they are regulated by other laws. 
A glass of water is subject to the laws 
of physics: the attachment of. our 
friends, our reputation in the world, 
depend on those of morals, and are un- 
influenced by those of political economy. 
What then 1s the wealth to which this 
science relates? That which is suscep- 
tible of formation and destruction, of 
more and less ;—and what is signified by 
more or less, but value? 

You have been obliged to admit this 
in several places. You say, (page 340,) 
“ It ap sad yg” the a of a 
nation depends, » upon the quan- 
tity of a shiebend y its labour,” 
(you should have said it depends wholly 
on this); and partly on the adaptation 
of its labour to the wants and means of 
the population, to the effect of giving 
value to its produce.’”? And in the fol- 
lowing page you are still more positive. 
After entering more deeply into the 

uestion, you allow that “ it is evident 
that, in the actual state of things, the 
value of commodities. may be consi- 
dered as the only cause of the existence 
of wealth.” 
most essential condition of value, is 
entirely omitted in your definition ? 

But this is not enough; our know- 
ledge of the nature of wealth will be 
very imperfect, unless we succeed in 
giving a precise signification to this word 
value. In order to be very rich, have 
we only to set a very high value on our 
possessions? If I have built a house 
which I consider charming, and I 
choose to consider it worth. a hundred 
thousand francs,.am I really worth a, 
hundred thousand francs as proprietor 
of this house? We receive a present 
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How is it then, that this. 


(Dec. 1, 


from a person who is dear to us ; this 
present is inestimable in our eyes: doe; 
it follow that it renders us immensely 
rich? You cannot, of course, imagine 
so. Before value can constitute wealth 

it must be value recognized, not by the 
possessor only, but by some other per. 
son. Now, what unanswerable proof 
can be given that a value is recognized, 
except that people are willing to give jn 
exchange for it a certain quantity of 
other things to which a value is attach- 
ed. Notwithstanding my valuation of 
my house at a hundred thousand francs, 
if I can find no one who will give more 
than fifty thousand for it, I cannot main- 
tain that it is worth a hundred thou- 
sand; it only makes me master of fifty 
thousand francs, or whatever can be 
purchased for that sum. 

Adam Smith, too, immediately after 
having observed that there are two sorts 
of values, and named them, (improperly 
enough, in my opinion,) the one, value 
in use, the other value in exchange, aban- 
dons the former altogether, and alludes, 
throughout the subsequent parts of his 
work, to exchangeable value only. 
You, Sir, have referred to this sort of 
value only*; so has Mr. Ricardo; so 
have [; so have weall ; for this reason, 
that no other value is known in — 
economy; that this alone is subject to 
fixed laws, is formed, distributed, and 
destroyed according to invariable rules 
which may be scientifically studied. It 
necessarily follows that the price of 
every article being its exchangeable 
value estimated in money, there are 
none but current prices in_ political 
economy: what Smith calls natural 
prices, are not more natural than the 
rest: they are the costs of production ; 
the current prices of productive services. 

You have, Sir, in Mr. Ricardo, a 

owerful and respectable auxiliary: 

e opposed you on the quesiion of 
markets; he opposes you in that of 
values ; but notwithstanding the terms 
on which he and are, and the mutual 
esteem which we profess for each other, 
I have already dared to combat his 
reasons¢; his primary objects as well 


ee 





* “Jt is then evident that the value of 
commodities, that is to say, the sacrifice ™ 
labour, or any other article, which people 
consent to make for the ey om of obtaining 
them in exchange,” é&c.—Malthus, Princi- 

les of Political Economy, p. 341. 

+ See M. Say’s notes annexed to the 
French translation of Mr. Ricardo’s Princi- 
ples of Political Economy, by M, Constancio. 
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as mine, and, I dare say, yours, being the 
blic good and truth. 

* Mr: Ricardo expresses himself thus : 
«The value of wealth varies essentially ; 
for value does not depend on abundance 
(of things necessary or agreeable), but 
on the difficulty or facility of producing 
them. The manufacturing tsbous of 
a million of persons will always produce 
ihe same value, but will not always pro- 
duce the same wealth. By means of 
more perfect machines, greater practice, a 
better division of labour ; by the opening 
of new markets admitting of more advan- 
tageous exchanges, a million of persons 
may produce twice or thrice the quantit 
of necessary or agreeable articles watch 
they could have produced in a different 
situation of society; and nevertheless 
they will add nothing to the sum of 
values.”’* 

This argument, founded on facts 
which are not contested, appears to 
agree perfectly with the sense which 
you support. ‘The question is, how 
these facts confirm, instead of weaken- 
ing, the doctrine of values; the doc- 
trine which teaches that weaith is com- 
posed of the value of the things we 
possess, restricting this word value, to 
such value as is acknowledged and ex- 
changeable. 

* What, in short, is value, but that 
quality susceptible of appreciation, of 
more and /ess, which exists in the things 
we possess. It is the quality which 
enables us to obtain things of which we 
stand in need, in exchange for things 
which we have. The more we can 
‘thus obtain of the articles we want, the 
ter is the value of those which we 
ve. Thus when I want to exchange 
a horse which I possess for corn, for 
which I have occasion, that is to say, 
when it suits me to sell my horse for 
the purpose of buying corn, if my horse 
be worth six hundred francs, I shall 
Obtain double the value in corn which 
Tshould get if my horse were worth 
bie dindved francs: I shall have 
wice as many bushels of corn; and 
portion of my wealth will be twice 
a t. And, as the same reasoning 
will apply, generally, to all I possess, it 
Tollows that the value of the things 
Which we possess is the measure of our 
Wealth. No one can reasonably deny 
“Mills consequence. 
» No? can you deny, Mr. Ricardo may 
‘ay, that the more agreeable and neces- 
‘ary things people have to consume, the 


g Be eripies of Political Economy, by 
fF, Ricardo. 2d edition, chap. 2. 
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richer they are, whatever may be the 
value of those articles. Agreed; but 
surely to have the power of acquiring 
things to consume, is the same as to 
have the things themselves. To pos- 
sess greater wealth, is to be able to 
purchase a greater quantity of useful 
things, a greater quantity of utility, 
understanding by this expression all that 
we find necessary or agreeable. Now 
this proposition is not at all opposed to 
so much as is true in the definition of 
wealth given by you and Mr. Ricardo. 
You say that wealth consists in the 
quantity of necessary or agreeable thin 
which one possesses ; but as the si nif 
cation of these words, quantity of ne- 
cessary or agreeable things, is vague and 
arbitrary, and cannot be admitted into 
a good definition, I fix their meaning 
my the idea of their exchangeable value. 

hen the limitation of the idea of utility 
is, to be equal to some other utility 
which other people may consent to give 
in exchange for that which you possess. 
Hence results equation ; one value may 
be compared with another by the help 
of a third: a sack of corn is an article 
of wealth equal to a piece of stuff, 
when each is exchangeable for an equal 
number of crown-pieces. Here we find 
a basis for comparisons ; a method of 
measuring an augmentation or diminu- 
tion ; in a word, the foundations of a 
science. Without this, political econo- 
my has no existence ; by this considera- 
tion alone, it has been drawn forth 
from the region of reveries; and this 
quality is so essential that you acknow- 
ledge its importance even ayainst your 
will; nor is there one of your arguments 
in which it is not expressed or under- 
stood. Otherwise you would have 
caused science to retrograde, instead of 
enriching it with additional truths. 

~ The definitions given by you and Mr. 
Ricardo are deficient, not only in pre- 
cision, but in extent: they do not com- 
prehend the whole of what constitutes 
our wealth. Is our wealth confined to 
material objects necessary or agreeable 
to us? hat, then, are our talents? 
Are they not productive funds from 
which we derive revenues, some greater 
and some less, just as we o¥tain more 
or less rent for a rood of good land or a 
rood of furze. I know able artists who 
have no income but what they derive 
from their talents, yet who are in opu- 
lence. According to you, they would 
be no richer than sign-post daubers. 

You cannot sssbk deny that what- 
ever has an exchangeable value is a part 
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of our wealth, which is essentially com- 
posed of the productive funds we pos- 
sess. ‘These funds are either lands, 
capitals, or personal faculties. Some of 
these funds are alienable and not con- 
sumable,. as lands; others are alienable 
and consumable, as capitals ; and others 
inalienable and yet consumable, as ta- 
lents, which nes with their possessor. 
These funds produce the revenues by 
which society is supported; and (what 
may appear paradoxical, although perfect- 
ly true,) all these revenues are immate- 
rial, being all derived from an immaterial 
quality, namely, utility. The different 
utilities obtained from our productive 
funds are compared with each other b 
means of their respective value, whisk 
it is unnecessary for me to distinguish 
as value in exchange, because, in political 
economy, I acknowledge no other value 
than that which is exchangeable. 

As to the difficulty raised by Mr. Ri- 
cardo, where he says, that by improved 
methods of working, a million of people 
may produce twice or thrice the quan- 
tity of wealth, without producing more 
value, this difficulty ceases to exist when 
we consider production as we ought to 
consider it, an exchange in which a 
man gives the productive services of his 
labour, his land, and his capital, to 
obtain their produce. By means of 
these productive services it is, that we 
acquire all the produce which exists in 
the world; and thence, by the bye, 
arises the value of produce, which, 
when people have acquired it by a bur- 
thensome process, they cannot afford 
to part with for nothing. Now since 
our first wealth is the productive funds 
which we possess, since our first revenues 
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are the productive services which ema. 
nate from those funds, the greater the 
quantily of useful things which we obtain 
in the exchange called production, the 
greater is our wealth or the value of our 
productive services. And, at the same 
time, as obtaining a greater quantity of 
those useful articles, and obtaining 
them cheaper, are ene expres- 
sions, the greater the abundance and 
cheapness of articles, the richer are 
those who produce. I say those who 
produce, in general, because competi- 
tion obliges them to give their produc. 
tions for what they have cost: so that 
if those who produce corn and stuffs 
should contrive to produce, by means 
of the same productive services, a 
double quantity of corn or stuffs, all 
other producers would be able to buy a 
double quantity of corn or stuffs with 
the same quantity of productive services, 
or with the produce derived from them, 
which is the same thing. 

Such is the well-connected doctrine 
without which, I will confidently de- 
clare, it is impossible to explain the 
greatest difficulties in political economy; 
and pettieniety how it can happen that 
a nation may become richer when its 

roductions are diminished in value, 
although wealth is value. You now 
see that I am not afraid to reduce my 
pretended paradoxes to their most sim- 

le expression. I strip them entirely 
ane, and leave them to your candour 
and that of Mr. Ricardo, and to the 
good sense of the public. But I reserve 
to myself the right of explaining them 
if they shall be misunderstood, and of 
defending them with perseverance from 
every unfair attack, 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE STATE OF MUSIC IN LONDON. 


M. Spour, the celebrated violin per- 
former, whose visit to London last 
spring excited such extraordinary inter- 
est, has, since his return to Germany, 
published a brief account of the present 
state of music in the British metropolis : 
the following extracts from which will, 
no doubt, be deemed acceptable by our 
musical readers -— 

“In Efigland the winter season com- 
mences at the beginning of March, 
namely, at the period when it is draw- 
ing to a close in other countries ; and 
the English nobility spend the finest 
months of the year in town, when, on 
the Continent, all persons of rank retire 
to their country residences, This cir- 
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cumstance, which is occasioned by the 
late meeting of parliament, is so far 
favourable to travelling musical profes- 
sors, that during the three summer 
months, when concerts are not thought 
of on the Continent, they a ae 
their talents advantageously in London ; 
on the other hand, however, it is by no 
means agreeable for a public performer 
to appear, in the summer season, In 4 
crowded concert-room lighted with gas, 
where the overpowering effect of the 
heat prevents even those who are ac- 
customed to it from doing full justice 
their talents. 

“The concerts of the Phalharmone 
Society take the lead of all musical per- 
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formances in London. A classical se- 
jection of music, the most careful re- 
hearsals, and an orchestra composed of 
the first performers in London, give the 
Philharmonic concerts a superiority over 
all others. The two first-mentioned ad- 
vantages may indeed be possessed by 
other institutions ; but an union of all 
the most able performers on stringed 
instruments is only to be found in the 
orchestra of the Philharmonic Society ; 
for one of their rules strictly requires 
that each member and professor shall 
take a part in the concerted pieces, 
when it is not his turn to lead, or to 
ay a solo. Formerly these concerts 
could boast of possessing, at the same 
time, Viotti, Salomon, Cramer, Baillot, 
Weichsel, Vaccari, Spagnoletti, Mori, 
and other distinguished virtuosi of the 
first rank, who sustained the violin 
rts, while other concerts could with 
ifficulty obtain one of the above pro- 
fessors to act as leader. Considering 
the importance of the violin and _ bass * 
in an orchestra, it will readily be ac- 
knowledged that no concerts in the 
world possess so excellent a collection 
of performers on stringed instruments. 
Unfortunately the wind-instruments are 
not equally distinguished, as the perform- 
ers, for want of suitable subjects, have 
not such good scope for the display of 
their ability: my countryman Gries- 
bach, the oboe-player, is undoubtedly 
entitled to the first rank. The company 
who attend the Philharmonic concerts 
are no less select than the orchestra ; 
for the directors, as far as lies in their 
power, receive, as subscribers, only such 
ns as evince real taste and respect 
art, and who go to a concert solely 
for the love of music. Out of 750 sub- 
seribers, there are not, probably, 100 
who visit these excellent concerts mere- 
ly for fashion’s sake. _It will, therefore, 
teadily be supposed that the perfor- 
Mances are listened to with silence and 
attention from beginning to end. It is 
worthy of remark, that the audience 
lanifest a great taste for symphonies 
overtures, and (when particularly 
performed) these compositions 
elicit stronger marks of approba- 
‘than solos:—it not unfrequently 
ens that a_ beautiful det 1-0 
Wement, even though it should be a 
Jong adagio, is rapturousl encored. _ 
1 was the more gratified by this di- 
















‘ : -Among the violoncellists I shall men- 
Pon only Lindley, and among the bass-per- 
fmers, Dragonetti. | 
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rection of public taste, as I have ob- 
served that in Germany the relish for 
lofty and scientific music, and especially 
for the symphony, that noblest species 
of instrumental composition, is gradual- 
ly declining. It is indeed possible to 
travel through the whole of Germany, 
(Leipzig, and one or two other cities 
perhaps excepted) without having an 
aes of hearing a grand sym- 
phony performed and listened to with 
satisfaction. This is the more lament- 
able, when it is considered that the 
symphony has been created and brought 
to perfection by German composers, and 
that no other nation has produced any 
thing in this branch of composition at 
all comparable to the master-pieces of 
Mozart, Haydn, &c. 

The music performed by the Phil- 
harmonic Society is, as I have before 
observed, of the most choice descrip- 
tion; and it seldom happens that any 
inferior compositions find their way to 
these concerts. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this observation applies only to 
the instrumental music and the con- 
certed vocal pieces. The selection of 
the songs is now consigned to the 
singers, to obviate the inconvenience 
which occasionally arose when the 
songs allotted to them did not suit their 
tags Even at these concerts, there- 
ore, it frequently happens that the 
noblest master-pieces of ancient and 
modern times are succeeded by a song 
composed on the model of the newest 
fashion, by which the sublime effect of 
the preceding music is obliterated. One 
of the rules laid down at the foundation 
of the Society, ordained, that a sym- 
phony, either by Haydn or Mozart, 
shall be performed at every concert ; 
and all concertos are prohibited, with 
the exception of Mozart’s for the piano- 
forte. As, however, most modern con- 
certos are not objectionable on the 
score of incorrect composition, this rule. 
is by no means rigidly adhered to; at 
least, every foreign professor, on his first 
visit to London, is permitted to choose 
a concerto for his début. 

In each of the Philharmonic concerts 
there are usually performed two whole 
symphonies, two overtures, one con- 
certo, one quartett or quintett, two 
songs, and two or three vocal concerted 
pieces, amounting, altogether, to ten or 
twelve different compositions. ‘The con- 
certs, including a pause of fifteen or 
twenty minutes, last from eight to 
twelve o’clock. It is certainly too much 
to expect that an audience should listen 
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to music for four hours, almost without 
interruption ; and that the attention ts 
sooner exhausted by listening to com- 
peeene and execution of a superior 
cind, cannot be doubted. However, as 
it is usual for all concerts and dramatic 
representations in London to continue 
till twelve o’clock, it would be difficult 
to alter the custom. 

Of the execution of the music, I can 
only speak in terms of unqualified 
praise. ‘The overtures and symphonies 
are performed by the orchestra of the 
Philharmonic (consisting of sixty-six 
individuals) in a style which leaves no- 
thing to be wished. This particularly 
excited my astonishment, for, consider- 
My way in which orchestras are led 
in England, it must be extremely diffi- 
cult to carry the whole through cor- 
rectly. According to old custom (for 
the English are always loth to relinquish 
an old custom, even when they know of 
a better), the person presiding at the 
piano-forte accompanies from the score, 
and takes no part in the direction of the 
orchestra. On the contrary, the first 
violin, who may be properly called the 
leader, has merely the part of the first 
violin placed before him, and therefore 
it is impossible that he can either ob- 
serve the introduction of the wind-in- 
struments, or see that the whole be 
accurately performed. He does not even 
mark the time with his bow—a pre- 
caution which seems indispensably ne- 
cessary in an orchestra arranged on so 
unconnected a plan—but merely exe- 
cutes his pi as the rest of the perfor- 
mers do. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that failures should occasionally arise, 


" particularly in forte passages—a circum- 


stance which can never happen when 
the time is marked visibly, but not 
audibly. Of this fact I have had ample 
opportunities of convincing myself in 
all the concerts I have Iked. A new 
symphony, which I composed in Lon- 

on, was performed at the Philharmonic 
concerts in a style of accuracy which 
left me nothing to wish for. 

As a German, I observed, with. pride, 
the superiority in music which my own 
country now enjoys over every other :-— 
the programmes of the Philharmonic 
concerts seldom contain any names ex- 
cept those of German composers ; oc- 
casionally an Italian name appears, but 
seldom an English one. : 

Next to the Philharmonic, the Con- 
certs of Ancient Music most excited my 
interest. As far as my knowledge goes, 
these are the only concerts in the world 
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which are limited to the performance of 
old music, and from which not only the 
productions of living composers are ex. 
cluded, but also the works of those 
masters, even though deceased, who 
belong to the modern school, such a; 
Haydn, Mozart, &c. Handel fills almos; 
the whole programme ; and I must ac- 
knowledge, that at the Concerts of 
Ancient Music, I first learned duly to 
appreciate the dignified simplicity of 
that master’s works. Handel’s airs, in 
particular, when sung as | have heard 
them at the Ancient Concerts, and ac- 
companied on the organ in a style which 
may be counted a traditional inheri- 
tance of the English, can certainly well 
dispense with the incongruity of modern 
additions and ornaments. The London 
singers, who are much _ practised in 
the execution of Handel’s compositions, 
are doubtless indebted to that circum. 
stance for one advantage, in which the 
Italian and German singers of the pre- 
sent day are strikingly deficient ; namely, 
firm, pure intonation, and a clear, dis- 
tinct shake; an ornament which is in- 
dispensably necessary in the performance 
of Handel’s music. ‘The overtures and 
concertos by the old masters, performed 
at the Ancient Concerts, are far in- 
ferior to the vocal music, and afiord 
convincing proofs that instrumental 
science has been brought to perfection 
only by the German composers of mo- 
dern times ; while, on the other hand, 
it is obvious that vocal composition is 
rather retrograding than advancing. The 
first professors in every department are, 
engaged at these concerts, which are at- 
tended by numerous and brilliant audi- 
tories.” 

Mr. Spohr makes the following ob- 
servations on Logier’s Institution, and 
Messys. Erard’s Harp Manufactory, 
both of which he visited while in Lon- 
don. ; 

«© Mr. Logier (a German by birth, 
but who has resided for fifteen years 1n 
England) teaches the piano-forte, to- 
gether with the principles of harmony, 
on a new plan, of which he is himself 
the inventor. The most remarkable 
feature of this new system is, that the 
pupils, who frequently amount to thirty 
or forty in number, all practise their 
lessons at the same time. Mr. Logier 
has written three volumes of Studios, 
all grounded on a simple theme, of five 
notes to each hand, and advancing 

ogressively to the most difficult con- 

inations. While the beginners play 
merely the Thema, the more advanced 
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pu ls practise variations more or less 
fificult. It might be supposed that 
the confusion arising from this method 
would render it impossible for the 
master to detect the faults of his pupils ; 
but as all who practise the same lesson 
are ranged close to each other, the 
master, when near them, is capable of 
judging of their performance, without 
ing disturbed re who are play- 
ing other lessons. He occasionally orders 
one half, or all the scholars to stop, while 
he directs his attention to each individu- 
ally. For beginners he employs his 
Chiroplast, by which the children, even 
in their earliest lessons, acquire a proper 
ition of the hand and arm. It cannot 
denied that this machine is admirably 
contrived for the object it is intended to 
fulfil; and it of course affords vast as- 
sistance to Mr. Logier in superintending 
anumber of pupils at once. it might also 
be alvantageously employed for learners 
in general; for though at the period 
of giving a lesson, the master has the 
opportunity of pointing out and correct- 
ing bad habits; yet children, when 
abandoned to themselves, are but too 
apt to contract awkward positions of the 
hand and arm in the practice of the 
piano-forte. As soon as the pupils are 
so far advanced as to know the notes 
and keys, the machine is removed first 
from one hand and then from the other, 
and they are next taught the proper 
motion of the thumbs, and torun up and 
down in the different keys : —these 
tuns are performed by the pupils all at 
onee, and with the strictest accuracy as 
‘totime. When a certain class is ad- 
vanced to a new lesson, and cannot all 
play it with equal rapidity, they strike 
nly a few. notes in each bar; the dif- 
fieulty, however, it may readily be sup- 
died, is soon overcome, and in a short 
time the new lesson is played with as 
much facility as the old one. 
-* Another advantage of Mr. Logier’s 
system is, that he instructs his pupils in 
ihe principles of harmony along with 
in gist ractical lessons on the piano- 
tor ow this is done I know not: 
tis a secret which, for the payment of 
100. guineas, he communicates to those 
Machers who choose to adopt his plan. 
The result of Logier’s system, as evinced 
ly the progress of his pupils, is most 
Mstonishing. Children of from 7 to 10 
years of age, who have been learning no 
iger than four months, solve the most 
Gficult musical problems. I wrote 
Own a triad on a tablet, and men- 
Mohed the key into which I wished it 
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to be modulated, and one of the youngest 
girls, after a little reflection, noted 
down, first the figured basses and then 
the upper notes of the chords. I re- 
yee this proposition in the most dif- 
cult ways possible, uiring that the 
scholars should modulate it into the 
remotest keys, where enharmonic 
changes were necessary, and in no in- 
stance did they commit a fault. If one 
pupil hesitated, a second wrote down the 
notes, and her figured bass was again 
corrected by a third, while, at the same 
time, they pointed out to their master 
the fundamental bass of all the chords. 
At last I wrote down a simple treble, 
just as it occurred to me by chance, and 
uested each of the scholars to write 
the three lower parts on their little 
tablets ; observing that I would inscribe 
in my musical pocket-book, and carry 
home with me, as a memorial, that har- 
mony which Mr. Logier and myself 
might pronounce to be the best. They 
all eagerly set to work, and in a few 
minutes the youngest girl, who had pre- 
viously distinguished herself both in 
playing and in solving problems of har- 
mony, brought me her tablet. In her 
haste, however, a faulty progression of 
octaves occurred between the bass and 
the middle parts. I had no sooner 
pointed out her error, than she colour- 
ed, took back her tablet, and with tears 
in her eyes made the necessary correc- 
tion. As her harmony was now un- 
questionably the best, I accordingly in- 
serted it in my memorandum-book. 
The parts written by the other children, 
which were in four different keys, were 
more or less good, but all perfectly cor- 
rect. They moreover played their ex- 
amples off at first sight without hesita- 
tion. 

“« It is to be regretted that Mr. Logier’s 
system is not known in Germany ; as it 
would enable our Dilettanti to unite a 
knowledge of the theory of music with 
their astonishing practical execution, 
and they would not then select as their 
favourite compositions those which are 
most strikiugly incorrect and deficient 
in harmony. The advantage which 
would thereby ensue to professors is ob- 
vious. 

‘I shall, perhaps, render a service to 
the harp-players of Germany, by giving a 
brief notice of the newly-invented doub/e- 
movement harps, which are now gene- 
rally introduced in London, and which, 
I believe, are scarcely known in Ger- 
many. They differ from the ordinary 

harps in this important particular, 
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that each string may be twice raised a 
half-tone, by means of the same pedal, 
which consequently has a double move- 
ment ; thus with respect to facility of 
modulation they unquestionably possess 
a vast advantage over the harps hitherto 
in use. The complicated machinery of 
these instruments was invented some 
ears ago by Mr. Sebastian Erard. 
ouble movement harps are now, how- 
ever, manufactured by all the principal 
makers in London, and Mr. Stumpf has 
recently introduced a very ingenious im- 
provement on them, by which the first 
and. second movements of the pedals 
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may be made to act independently of 
each other. For instance, if in the ke 
of C natural major (in which the har is 
tuned) all the seven pedals be down}. 
raising them the performer may modu 
late into C flat major, or, by touching 
the second movement, into C share 
major. I question, however, whether 
these harps will ever be generally adopt- 
ed on the Continent, owing to the oat 
mous price at which they are sold 
The plainest of those manufactured by 
Messrs. Erard cost 110 guineas; and 
the richly ornamented ones are sold at 
160 guineas.” 





ON THE GENIUS 


AND WRITINGS OF WORDSWORTH. 


(Concluded from our last Number.) 


Tue spirit of contemplation infu- 
ences and directs all Wordsworth’s 
poetical faculties. He does not create a 
variety of individual forms to vivify them 
with the Premethean fire of dramatic 
genius, and exhibit the living struggle 
of their passions and their affections in 
opposition to each other, or to destiny. 
‘«¢ The moving accident is not his trade.” 
He looks on humanity as from a more 
exalted sphere, though he feels his kin- 
dred with it while he gazes, and yearns 
over it with deepest sympathy. No 

t of ancient or modern times has 
ared so entirely to repose on the mere 
strength of his own powers. Others, in- 
deed, have given hints of the divinest 
truths, even amidst their wildest and 
most passionate effusions. The trage- 
dies of Sophocles, for example, abound 
in moralities expressed with a grace and 
precision which often ally the sentiment 
to an image, and almost define it to the 
senses. In Shakspeare the wisdom is 
as much deeper as the passiou is in- 
tenser; the minds of the characters, 
under the. strongest excitements of love, 
hope, or agony, grow bright as well as 
warm, and in their fervid career shed 
abroad sparkles of fire, which light 
up for an instant the inmost. sanctua- 
ries of our nature. But few have ven- 
tured to send into the world essentially 
meditative poems, which none but the 
thoughtful and the gentle-hearted can 
truly enjoy. Lucretius is the only writer 
of antiquity who has left a great work 
of this Aescription and he has unhap- 
pily lavished the boundless riches of his 
ius on doctrines which are in direct 
Opposition to the spirit of poetry. An 
ret of a more congenial faith, 

_ Wordsworth, stands pre-eminently — 


almost alone —a_ divine philosopher 
snore the poets. It has been his sin- 
gular lot, in this late age of the world, 
to draw little from those sources of in- 
terest which incident and situation sup. 
ply—and to rest his claim to the grati- 
tude and admiration of the people on 
his intense and majestical contempla- 
tions of man and the universe. 

The philosophical poetry of Words- 
worth is not more distinct from the dra- 
matic, or the epic, than from the merely 
didactic and moral. He has thrown 
into it as much of profound affection, as 
much of ravishing loveliness, as much 
of delicate fantasy, as adorn the most 
romantic tales, or the most passionate 
tragedies. If he sees all things “ far as 
angel’s ken,” he regards them with hv- 
man love. His imagination is never 
obscured amidst his profoundest rea- 
sonings, but is ever active to embody 
the beautiful and the pure, and to pre- 
sent to us the most august moralities in 
** clear dream and solemn vision.” _In- 
stead of reaching sublime conclusions 
by a painful and elaborate process, he 
discloses them by a single touch, and 
fixes them on our hearts for ever. 5o 
intense are his perceptions of moral 
beauty, that he feels the spirit of good 
however deeply hidden, and opens to our 
view the secret springs of love and of 
joy, where all has appeared barren to 
the ungifted observer. He can trace, 
prolong, and renew within us, those 
mysterious risings of delight in the 
soul which “* may make a chysome 
child to smile,” ined which, when half- 
experienced at long intervals in rper 
age, are to us the assurances of a better 
life. He follows with the nice touch ot 
unerring sympathy all the most subtle 
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workings of the spirit of good, as it 
makes its little sanctuaries in hearts un- 
conscious of its presence, and blends its 
influences unheeded with ordinary 
thoughts, hopes, and sorrows. The 
old prerogatives of humanity, which 
long usage has made appear common, 
ut on their own air of grandeur while 
teaches us to revere them. When 
we first read his poetry, we look on all 
the mysteries of our being with a new 
reverence, and feel like children who, 
having been brought up in some deserted 
lace, learn for the first time the re- 
gality of their home—understand a ve- 
nerableness in the faded escutcheons 
with which they were accustomed to 
play—and feel the dim figures on the 
staned windows, or on the decaying 
tapestry, which were only grotesque be- 
fore, speaking to their hearts in ances- 
tral voices. 

The consecration which Wordsworth 
has shed over the external world is in 
a great measure peculiar to his genius. 
In the Hebrew poetry there was no trace 
of particular description—but general 
images, such as of tall cedars, of sweet 
pastures, or of still waters, were alone 
permitted to aid the affections of the de- 
yout worshipper. The feeling of the 
yast and indistinct prevailed; for all in 
teligion was symbolical and mysterious, 
and pointed to “temples not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.”’ In the 
exquisite master-pieces of Grecian in- 
piration, free nature’s grace was almost 
excluded by the opposite tendency to 

Mire only the definite and the a. 

. Hence the pictures of nymphs, 
latyrs, and deities, were perpetually sub- 
insted for views of the magnificence 
ofearth and heaven. In the romantic 
joetry of modern times, the open face 
f nature has again been permitted to 
mile on us, snd its freshness to glide 
into our souls. Nor has there been 
Wanting ‘craft of delicate spirits” to 
hed lovelier tinges of the imagination 
Mm all its scenes—to scatter among 
them classical images like lonic tem- 
€s among the fair glades and deep 

Mods of some rich domain—to call 
Maiity groups of fairies to hold their 
fevellincs upon the velvet turf—or af- 
i glimpses of angel wings floatin at 
tn-tide in the gol wet ar ective. But 
| imagination of Wordsworth has 
tn to the external universe a charm 
th has never else, extensively at 
it, been shed over it. He has not 
Onified the glorious objects of crea- 
7 hor peopled them with beautiful 
SNew Montuty Mac.—No. €3. 
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and majestic shapes—but, without de- 

riving them of their own réality, has 

imparted to them a life which makes 
them objects of affection and reverence: 

He enables us at once to enjoy the con- 

templation of their colours and forms, 

and to love them as human friends. He 
consecrates earth by the mere influences 
of sentiment and thought, and renders 
its scenes as enchanted as though he 
had filled them with Oriental wonders. 

Touched by him, the hills, the rocks, 

the little hedgerows, and the humblest 

flowers—all the grandeurs and the ten- 
dernesses of creation—shine in a magic 
lustre ** which never was by sea or land,” 
and which yet is strangely familiar to 
our hearts. These are not hallowed by 
him with “angel visits,” nor by the pre- 
sence of fair and immortal shapes, but 
by the remembrances of early joy, b 

lingering gleams of a brightness which 
has panel away, and dawnings of a 
glory to be revealed in the fulness of 
ume. The lowliest of nature’s graces 
have power to move and to delight 
him. ‘ The clouds are touched, and 
in their silent faces does he read unut- 
terable love.” He listens to the voice 
of the cuckoo in early spring, till he 
“begets again the golden time of his 
childhood,” and till the world, which is 
‘fit home” for that mysterious bird, 
appears ‘* an airy unsubstantial place.” 
At the root of some old thorn, or beneath 
the branches of some time-honoured 
tree, he opens the sources of delicious 
musing, and suggests the first hints 
which lead chivodgrh a range of intensest 
humanities to the glories of our final 
destiny. When we traverse with him 

the ‘* bare earth and mountains bare,” 

we feel that “the place whereon we 

are standing is holy ground ;” the me- 

lancholy brook can touch our souls as 

traly as a tragic catastrophe ; the splen- 

dours of the western sky give intimation 

of “a joy past joy ;” and the meanest 
flowers, and scanty blades of grass, 
awaken within us hopes too rapturous 
for smiles, and ‘‘ thoughts which do often 
lie too deep for tears.” 

To give ali the instances of this sub- 
lime operation of the imaginative faculty 
in Wordsworth, would be to quote the 
far larger portion of his works. A few 
lines, however, from the poem com- 
posed on the Banks of the Wye, will 
give our readers a deep glimpse into the 
inmost heart of his — and of his 
poetical system, on the communion of 
the soul of man with the spirit of the 
universe. In this rapturous effusion—in 

You AV. 40 
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which, with a wise prodigality, he hints 
and, intimates the profoundest of those 
feelings which. vivify all he has created 
—he gives the following view of the 
progress of his sympathy witht the ex- 
ternal world :— 


——-* Nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 
And their glad animal movements, all gone by) 
To me was all in all.—I cannot paint 
What then | was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 
- The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite : a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrow’d from the eye. That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no more, 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur; other gifts 
Have follow’d, for such loss I would believe 
Abundant recompense, For I have learn’d 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten andsubdue, And I have felt 
A spirit which disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of mind: 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolis through all things.” 





There are none of the workings of 
our poet’s imaginative faculty more 
wonderful in themselves, or more pro- 
ductive of high thoughts and intense 
sympathies, than those which have for 
their objects the grand abstractions of 
humanity—Life and Death, Childhood 
and Old Age. Every period of our be- 
ing is to him not only filled with its 
own peculiar endearments and joys, but 
dignified by its own sanctities, The 
common forms of life assume a new 
venerableness when he touches them— 
for he makes us feel them in their con: 
nexion with our immortality—even as 
the uncouth vessels of the Jewish law 
appeared sublime to those who felt that 
they were dedicated to the immediate 
service of heaven. He ever leaves us 
conscious that the existence on whose 

sinning he expatiates, will endure for 
ever. He traces out those of its fibres 
which are eternal in their essence. He 
discovers in every part of our earthly 
course manifold intimations that these 
our human hearts will never die. Child- 
hood is, to him, not only the season of 
y, of innocence, of joyous spirits, 
and of mounting hope—~but of a dream- 
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like glory, which assures to us that this 
world is not our final home. Age. to 
him, is not a descent into a dark valley 
but a ‘ final eminence,” where the wise 
rnd sit “ in awful sovereignty” as on a 
high peak among the mountains jp 
— summer, and commune with 

eaven, undisturbed by the lesser noises 
of the tumultuous world. One season 
of life is bound to another by “ the na- 
tural piety” which the unchanging 
forms of nature preserve, and death 
comes at last over the deep and tranquil 
stream as it is about to emerge into a 
lovelier sunshine, as ‘* a shadow thrown 
sofily and lightly from a passing cloud.” 

The Ode m which Wordsworth par- 
ticularly developes the intimations of 
immortality to be found in the recol- 
lections of early childhood, is, to our 
feelings, the noblest piece of lyric poetry 
in the world. It was the first poem of 
its author which we read, and never 
shall we forget the sensations which it 
excited within us. We had heard the 
cold sneers attached to his name—we 
had glanced over criticisms, ‘ lighter 
than vanity,” which represented hin 
as an object for scorn “to point its 
slow unmoving finger at’”—and here—in 
the works of this derided poet—we 
found a new vein of imaginative senti- 
ment opened to us—sacred recollections 
brought back on our hearts with all the 
freshness of novelty, and all the vener- 
ableness of far-off time—the most mys- 
terious of old sensations traced to a 
celestial origin—and the shadows cast 
over the opening of life from the reali- 
ties of eternity renewéd before us with 
a sense of their supernal causes! What 
a gift did we then inherit! To have the 
best and most imperishable of intellec- 
tual treasures—the mighty world of re- 
miniscences of the days of infancy—set 
before us in a new and holier light; to 
find objects of deepest veneration where 
we had only been accustomed to love ; 
to feel in all the touching mysteries ol 
our past being the symbols and assul- 
ances of our immortal destiny! ‘The 
poet has here spanned our mortal life 
as with a glorious rainbow, terminating 
on one side in infancy, and on the other 
in the realms of blessedness beyond the 

rave, and ‘shedding even upon the mic 

le of that course sweet tints of un- 
earthly colouring. The following 's the 
view he has given of the fading glory 0! 
childhood—drawn in part from Orienta 


fiction, but embodying the profoundest 
of elemental truths :— 
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« Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our lifc’s star, 
Hath elsewhere known its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God that is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he behulds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The Youth that daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


But the following is the noblest pas- 
of the whole; and such an out- 
pouring of thought and feeling—such a 


= of inspired philosophy—we do not 


ieve exists elsewhere in human lan- 
guage :— 
* O joy ! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet_.remembers 
What was so fugitive ! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benedictions: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether fluttering or at rest, 
With new-born hope for ever in his breast :— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realiz’d, 
High instincts, before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty Thing surpriz’d: 
But for those first affections, 
. Those shadowy recollections, 
3 Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish us, and make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being _ 
_Of the eternal Silence : truths that wake, 
il To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
ie Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
4, Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
a Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Bie Which brought us hither, 
ad Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the Children sport upon the shore, 
“And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


__/ After this rapturous flight the author 
‘thus leaves to repose on the quiet lap of 

mumanity, and soothes us with a strain 
‘@fisuch mingled solemnity and tender- 
“Ress; as “* might make angels weep :” 
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“* What though the radiance which was once so 
bright 
Be now for ever taken from my sight, 
Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We wiil grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be, 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind. 


And oh ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and Groves, 
Think not of any severing of our loves ! 
Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your might; 
I only have relinquish’d one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
I love the Brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripp’d lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet; 
The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


The genius of the poet, which thus 
dignifies and consecrates the abstrac- 
tions of our nature, is scarcely less feli- 
citous in its pictures of society at large, 
and in its philosophical delineations of 
the characters and fortunes of indivi- 
dual man. Seen through the holy me- 
dium of his imagination, all things ap- 
pear ‘* bright and solemn and serene” 
—the asperities of our earthly condition 
are softened away—and the most gentle 
and evanescent of its hues gleam and 
tremble over it. He delights to trace 
out those ties of sympathy by which 
the meanest of beings are connected 
with the general heart. He touches 
the delicate strings by which the great 
family of man are bound together, and 
thence draws forth sounds of choicest 
music. He makes us partake of those 
joys which are ‘ spread through the 
earth to he caught in stray gifts by who- 
ever will find” them—discloses the hid- 
den wealth of the soul—finds beauty every 
where, and “‘ good in every thing.” He 
draws character with the softest pencil, 
and shades it with the pensive tints of 

entlest thought. The pastoral of The 

rothers—the story of Michael—and 
the sweet histories in the Excursion 
which the priest. gives while standing 
among the rustie graves of the church- 
yard, among the mountains, are full of 
exquisite portraits, touched and soften- 


ed by a divine ee which hu- 


man love inspires. He rejoices also to 
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exhibit that holy process by which the 
influences of creation are shed abroad 
in the heart, to excite, to mould, or to 
soften. We select the following stanzas 
from many passages of this kind of 
equal beauty, because in the fantasy of 
nature’s making “‘ a lady of her own,” 
the object of the poet is necessarily 
developed with more singleness than 
where reference is incidentally made to 
the effect of scenery on the mind :— 
** Three years she grew in sun and shower, 

Then Nature said, a lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown ; 

This child I to myself will take, 

She shall be miue, and I will make 

A lady of my own! 

Myself will to the darling be 

Both law and impulse: and with me 

The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 

Shall feel an overseeing power, 

To kindle or restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the fawn, 

That wild with glee across the lawn 

Or up the mountain springs; 

And her’s shall be the breathing balm, 

And her’s the silence and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 

To her; for her the willow bend; 

Nor shall she fail to see 


Even in the motians of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 


By silent sympathy. 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean on air 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face |” 

But we must break off to give a pas- 
sage in a bolder and most passionate 
strain, which represents the effect of the 
tropical grandeur and voluptuousness 
of nature on a wild and_ fiery spirit—at 
once awakening and half-redeeming its 
irregular desires. It is from the poem 
of *Ruth,”—a piece where the most 
profound of human affections is dis- 
closed,amidst the richest imagery, and 
incidents of wild romance are toid with 
a Grecian purity of expression.. The 
impulses.of a beautiful and daring youth 
ate thus -represented as inspired by In- 
dian scenery: 

“ The wind, the tempest roaring high, 

The tumult of a tropic sky, 

Might well be dangerous food 

For him, a youth to whom was given 

So much of earth, so much of heaven, 

And such impetuous blood. 


* 
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Nor less to feed voluptuous thought, 
The beauteous forms of Nature wrought 
Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 

The breezes their own languor lent; 
The stars had feelings which they sent 
Into those gorgeous bowers. 


> 


Yet in his worst pursuits, I ween 

That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent: 

For passions tink’d to forms as fair 

And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment.” 


We can do little more than enume- 
rate those pieces of narrative and cha- 
racter, which we esteem the best jy 
their kind of our author’s works. 'The 
old Cumberland Beggar is one of those 
which linger most tenderly on our me- 
mories. he poet here takes almost 
the lowliest of his species—an aged 
mendicant, one of the oo of that class 
who made regular circuits amidst the 
cottages of the north—and after a vivid 
see of his frame bent with years, of 

is slow motion and decayed senses, he 
asserts him not divorced from good— 
traces out the gentle links which bind 
him to his fellows—and shews the be- 
nefit which even he can diffuse in his 
rounds, while he serves as a record to 
bind together past deeds and offices of 
charity—compels to acts of love by “‘ the 
mild necessity of use” those whose hearts 
would otherwise harden—gives to the 
young “‘ the first mild touch of sympathy 
and thought, in which they find their 
kindred with a world where want and 
sorrow are”’—and enables even the oo 
to taste the joy of bestowing. ‘This 
last blessing is thus set forth and illus- 
trated by a precious example of self- 
denying goodness and cheerful hope, 
which is at once more tear-moving and 
more sublime than the finest things in 
Cowper :— 
** Man is dear to man; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been, 
Themselves, the fathers and the dealers out 
Of some small blessings; have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for this single cause, 
That we have all of us one human heart. 
—Such pleasure is to one kind being known, 
My neighbour, when with punctual care, each week 
Duly as Friday comes, though prest herself 
With her own wants, she from her chest of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old mendicant, and, from her door 
Returning with invigorated heart, 
Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in Heaven.” 

Then, in the Excursion, there is ihe 
story of the Ruined Cottage, with 1's 
admirable gradations, more painful than 
the pathetic narratives of its author 
usually are, yet not without redeeming 
traits of sweetness, and a reconciling 
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spirit which takes away its sting. There, 
too, is the intense history of the Soli- 
tary’s sorrows—there the story of the 
- Hanoverian and the Jacobite, whe learn- 
ed to snatch a sympathy from their bit- 
ter disputings, grew old in controversy 
and in friendship, and were buried side 
by side—there the picture of Oswald, 
the gifted and generous and graceful 
hero of the mountain solitude, who was 
cut off in the blossom of his youth— 
there the record of that pleasurable sage, 
whose house death, after forty years of 
forbearance, visited with thronging 
summonses, and took off his family 
one after the other, ‘* with intervals of 
ce,” till he too, with cheerful 
thoughts about him, was ‘‘ overcome by 
unexpected sleep in one blest moment,” 
and as he lay on the ‘ warm lap of his 
mother-earth,” “‘ gathered to his fa- 
thers.” ‘There are those fine vestiges, 
and yet finer traditions and conjec- 
tures, of the good knight Sir Alfred 
Irthing, the ‘‘ mild-hearted champion” 
who had retired in Elizabeth’s days 
to a retreat among the hills, and had 
drawn around him a kindred and a 
family. Of him nothing remained but 
a gentle fame in the hearts of the vil- 
lagers, an uncouth monumental stone 
grafted on the church-walls, which the 
sagest antiquarian might muse over in 
vain, and his name engraven in a wreath 
or posy around three bells with which 
he fad. endowed the spire. ‘‘ So,” ex- 
claims the poet, in strains as touching 
and majestic as ever were breathed over 
the transitory grandeur of carth— 
# So fails, so languishes, grows dim and dies, 
that this world is proud of. From their spheres 
stars of human glory are cast down; 
sh the roses, and the flowers of kings, 
inces and emperors, and the crowns and palms 
Ofall the mighty, withered, and consumed.” 
‘In the Excursion, too,-is the exquisite 
le of Poor Ellen—a seduced and for- 
én girl—from which we will give one 
ecting incident, scarcely to be match- 
for truth and beauty, through the 
ay sentimental poems and tales which 
been founded on a similar woe : 
“ — Beside the cottage in which Ellen dwelt 
tands a tall ash-tree; to whose topmost twig 
h resorts, and annually chaunts, 
Morn and evening from that naked perch, 
all the undergrove,is thick with leaves, 
me-beguiling ditty, for delight 
lis fond partner, silent in the nest. 
A why,’ said Ellen, sighing to herself, 
y do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge ; 
. tture that is kind in Woman’s breast, 
Teason that in Man is wise and good, 
fear of Him who is a righteous Judge, 
not these prevail for human life, 
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To keep two hearts together, that began 

Their spring-time with one love, and that have need 
Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 

To grant, or be received, while that poor bird, 
—O come and hear him ! Thou who hast to me 
Been faithless, hear him, though a lowly creature, 
One of God’s simple children that yet know not 
The universal Parent, how he sings 

As if he wish’d the firmament of Heaven 

Should listen, and give back to him the voice 

Of his triumphant constancy and love; 

The proclamation that he makes, how far 

His darkness doth transcend our fickle light !’ 


Such was the tender passage, not by me 
Repeated without loss of simple phrase, 

Which I perused, even as the words had been 
Committed by forsaken Ellen’s hand 

To the blank margin of a Valentine, 
Bedropp’d with tears.” 

With these tear-moving expressions 
of ill-fated love, we may contrast the 
following rich picture of the affection in 
its early bloom, from the tale of Van- 
dracour and Julia, which will shew how 
delightedly the poet might have linger- 
ed in the luxuries of amatory song, had 
he not chosen rather to brood over the 
whole world of sentiment and _pas- 
sion :— 

** Arabian fiction never fill’d the world 

With half the wonders that were wrought for him. 
Earth breathed in one great presence of the spring ; 
Life turn’d the meanest of her implements 

Before his eyes to price above all gold ; 

The house she dwelt in was a sainted shrine; 

Her chamber window did surpass in glory 

The portal of the dawn; all paradise 

Could, by the simple opening of a door, 

Let itself in upon him; pathways, walks, 

Swarm’d with enchantment, till his spirit sank, 
Surcharged, within him,—overblest to move 
Beneath a sun that walks a weary world 

To its dull round of ordinary cares ; 

A man too happy for mortality.” 

Perhaps the highest instance of 
Wordsworth’s imaginative faculty, ex- 
erted in a tale of human fortunes, is to 
beound in “ The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone.” He has here succeeded in two 
distinct efforts, the results of which are 
yet in entire harmony. He has shewn 
the gentle spirit of a high-born maiden 
gathering strength and purity from sor- 
row, and finally after the destruction of 
her family, and amidst the rum of her 

aternal domains, consecrated by suf- 
ering. He has also here, by the intro- 
duction of that lovely wonder, the fa- 
vourite doe of his heroine, at once link- 
ed the period of his narrative to that of 
its events, and softened down the sad- 
dest catastrophe and the most exquisite 
of mortal agonies. A gallant chief- 
tain, one of the goodliest pillars of 
the olden time, falls, with eight of 
his sons, in a hopeless contest for 
the religion to which they were de- 
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voted—the ninth, who followed them 
unarmed, is slain while he strives to 
bear away, for their sake, the banner 
which he had abjured—the sole survi- 
vor, a helpless woman, is left to wander 
desolate about the silent halls and tan- 
gled glades, once witnesses of her joyous 
infancy—and yet all this variety of grief 
is rendered mild and soothing by the 
influences of the imagination of the 
poet. The doe which first with its 
quiet sympathy excited relieving tears 
in its forsaken mistress, which fol- 
lowed her a gentle companion through 
all her mortal wanderings, and which 
years after made Sabbath visits to her 
rave, is like the spirit of nature personi- 
Red to heal, to bless, and to elevate. 
All who have read the poem aright, will 
feel prepared for that apotheosis which 
the poet has reserved for this radiant 
being, and will recognize the imaginative 
truth of that bold figure, by which the 
decaying towers of Bolton are made to 
smile upon its form, and to attest its un- 
earthly relations :— 
** There doth the gentle creature lie 

With these adversities unmoved ; 

Calm spectacle, by earth and sky 

In their benignity approved ! 

And aye, methinks, this hoary pile, 

Subdued by outrage and decay, 

Looks down upon her with a smile, 

A gracious smile, that seems to say, 


* Thou art not a Child of Time, 
But daughter of the eternal Prime !” 


Although Wordsworth chiefly de- 
lights in these humanities of poetry, he 
has shewn that he possesses feelings to 
appreciate and power to grasp the noblest 
of classic fictions. No one can read his 
Dion, his Laodamia, and the most ma- 
jestic of his sonnets, without perceiving 


that he has power to endow the state- 
liest shapes of old mythology with new 
life, and to diffuse about them a new 


. Hear him, for example, break- 
ing forth, with holy disdain of the 
worldly spirit of the time, into this sub- 

ime apostrophe :—. 
\> © Great God! I'd rather be 
4 Pagan suckled in a creed outworn: 


might I, standing on some pleasant Ice, 
dave glimpses which might make me less forlorn; 


Have sight of Proteus coming from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn !” 

But he has chosen rather to survey 
the majesties of Greece, with the eye of 


¢ ‘ 


a philosopher as well as of a poet. He 
reviews them with emotions equally re- 
pedantry and from intolerance 





mote from 
regarding not only the grace and the 
ess of their forms, but their sym- 





them to ir 
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elements in the human soul, and brins 
ing before us the eldest wisdom which 
was embodied in their shapes, and 
dily forgotten by their worshippers 
Thus, among “ the palpable array of 
sense,’’ does he discover hints of immor- 
tal life—thus does he transport us back 
more than twenty centuries—and ep. 
able us to enter into the most mysteri. 
ous and far-reaching hopes of a Grecian 
votary :— 


Spee. 





** A Spirit hung, 

Beautiful region ! o’er thy Towns and Farms, 

Statues, and Temples, and memorial Tombs; 

And emanations were perceived, and acts 

Of immortality, in Nature’s course, 

Exemplified by mysteries, that were felt 

As bonds, on grave Philosopher imposed 

And armed Warrior; and in every grove, 

A gay or pensive tenderness prevail’d 

When piety more awful had relax’d. 

—‘ Take, running River, take these locks of mine,’ 

Thus would the votary say—‘ this sever’d hair, 

My vow fulfilling, do I here present, 

Thankful for my beloved child’s return. 

Thy banks, Cephisus, he again hath trod, 

Thy murmurs heard; and drunk the crystal lymph 

With which thou dost refresh the thirsty lip, 

And moisten all day long these flowery fields,’ 

Aad doubtless, sometimes, when the hair was shed 

Upon the flowing stream, a thought arose 

Of life continuous, Being unimpair’d, 

That hath been, is, and where it was and is 

There shall be,—seen, and heard, and felt, and 
known, 

And recognized,—existence unexposed 

To the blind walk of mortal accident ; 

From diminution free, and weakening age, 

While man grows old, and dwindles, and decays; 

And countless generations of mankind 

Depart: and leave no vestige where they tro.’ 


We must now bring this long article 
to a close—and yet how small a portion 
of our author’s beauties have we even 
hinted! We have passed over the clear 
majesty of the poem of “Hart leap 
well”—-the trical grandeur of the Feast 
of Brougham Castle—the masculine 
energy and delicate grace of the Sonnets 
which with the exception perhaps of 
one or two of Warton and of Milton 
far exceed all others in our language— 
““The Waggoner,” that fine and hearty 
concession of a water-drinker to the 
Joys of wine and the light-hearted folly 
which it inspires—and numbers of 
smaller poems and ballads, which to 
the superficial observer may seem only 
like woodland springs, but in which he 
who ponders intently will discern the 
breakings forth of an under-current of 
thought and feeling which is silently 
flowing beneath him. We trust, how- 
evér,, we have written or rather — 
enough to inducé such of our readers @s 


- hitherto have despised the poet on the 


faith of base or ignorant criticism to 
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read him for themselves, especially as 
the recent appearance of the Excur- 
sion In octavo, and the arrangement of 
the minor poems in four small volumes, 
the whole of his poetical works are 
ced within their reach. If he has 
ittle popularity with the multitude, he 
is rewarded by the intense veneration 
and love of the finest spirits of the age. 
Not only Coleridge, Lloyd, Southey, 
Wilson, and Lamb—with whom his 
name has been usually connected-——but 
almost all the living poets have paid 
eloquent homage to his genius. He is 
loved by Montgomery, Cornwall, and 
Rogers—revered by the author of Wa- 
verley—ridiculed and pillaged by Lord 
Byron! Jeffrey, if he begins an article 
on his greatest work with the pithy 
sentence ‘‘ this will never do,” glows 
even while he criticises, and before he 
closes, though he came like Balaam to 
curse, like him “ blesses altogether.” 
Innumerable essays, sermons, speeches, 
poeins—even of those who coger to 
despise him—are tinged by his fancy 
fad adorned by his expressions. And 
there are no small number of young 
hearts, which have not only been en- 
tiched but renovated by his poetry— 
which he has expanded, puasified and 
exalted—and to which he has given 
the means of high communion with 
the good and the pure throughout the 
universe. These, equal at least in 
number to the original lovers of Shaks- 
) or of Milton, will transmit his 
ine to kindred spirits, and whether it 
shall receive or be denied the honour of 
fashion, it will ever be cherished by the 
purest of earthly minds, and connected 
with the most majestic and undecaying 
of nature’s scenery. 
_ Too many of our living poets have 
to take pride in building their 
ame on the sands. They have chosen 
their subjects the y Sead of the 
‘Tigart—the sad anomalies of humanity 
—the turbulent and guilty passions 
Which are but for a season. Their re- 
nown, therefore, must necessarily de- 






cline as the species advances. Instead 
of tracing out the lineaments of the 
image of God indelibly impressed on 
the soul, they have painted the defor- 
mities which may sokatie them for a 
while but can never utterly destroy 
them. Vice, which is the accident of 
our nature, has been their theme instead 
of those affections which are its ground- 
work andessence. ‘ Yet a little space, 
and that which men call evil is no 
more!” Yet a little space, and those 
wild emotions—those horrid deeds— 
those strange aberrations of the soul— 
on which some gifted bards have de- 
lighted to dwell, will fade away like the 
phantoms of a feverish dream. Then 
will poetry, like that of Wordsworth, 
which even now is the harbinger of a 
serener day, be felt and loved and held 
in undying honour. The genius of a 
poet who has chosen this high and pure 
career, too, will proceed in every stage of 
being, seeing that “ it is a thing immortal 
as himself,” and that it was ever inspired 
by affections which cannot die while 
the human heart shall endure. The 
holy bard even in brighter worlds 
will feel, with inconceivable delight, 
the connection between his earthly 
and celestial being—live along the 

olden lines of sentiment and thought 

ack to the most delicious moments 
of his contemplations here—and re- 
joice in the recognition of those joys 
of which he had tastes and intima- 
tions on earth. Then shall he see the in- 
most soul of his poetry disclused—grasp 
as assured realities the gorgeous visions 
of his infancy—feel “the burthen of 
the mystery of all this unimaginable 
world,” an Hs were lightened to him 
here dissolved away—see the prophetic 
workings of his imagination realized— 
exult while ‘pain and anguish and the 
wormy grave,”’ which here were to him 
‘« shapes of a dream,” are utterly banish- 
ed from the view—and listen to the full 
chorus of that universal harmony whose 


first notes he here delighted to awaken ! 
i Nek 
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_ Tue term “ useful arts” as. applied 
‘t0 handicraft trades, is particularly ap- 
‘Propriate in modern days, when the 
ef requisite to make a man respectable 
noney, let his profession be what it 
* Bir, first used, as well as can 
‘B€ ascertained, by the celebrated Very, 
‘he restaurateur of Paris ; whose merits 
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resound from Petersburgh to Cadiz, as 
the very best maker of ragouts and 
savory sauces, that France or indeed 
any other country can boast. On a 
tombstone erected in the cemetery of 
Pere Lachaise, in his native city, the 
following epitaph contributes its aid to 
immortalize this son of a ladle:— 
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J. B. Very, 
Décéde 21 Jan. 1809. 
Toute sa vie fut consacrée 
aux Arts utiles! 


The propriety of the term cannot be 
disputed; and the conceit of its adop- 
tion may be well defended by the lau- 
dable ambition of its professors. Les 
arts utiles are necessary to our comforts ; 
and no one can doubt that some literary 
men, in appearing to deem them un- 
worthy of their consideration, have cast 
a slight over them; a_ circumstance 
which by no means reflects credit upon 
literature. What would society be 
without good cooking, good tailoring, 
and, before all, superior shaving! The 
mention of the art naturally leads to 
some consideration of the artist; and 
every unprejudiced person must confess, 
that he feels the weighty importance 
which attaches to a right view of both. 

Many might suppose the writer iro- 
nical, and that he meant, in reality, to 
descant upon a different methind of 
shaving from that practised with soap- 
suds and water. The term shaving 1s 
very extensive in its application; and is 
often used metaphorically for cheating, 
over-reaching, or outwitting. Lawyers 
are thus said to shave their unhappy 
clients, doctors their unlucky patients, 
parsons their sleepy congregations, and 
death all mankind ;—but such is not the 
writer’s intention. There is ‘ample 
room and verge enough,” in the shaving 
performed by the simple metallic razor, 
without having recourse to simile or 
metaphor. 

The art of barbery is among those 
** useful arts” which at present seem to 
pursue their course neglected through 
the world ; cruelly doomed “to waste 
their sweetness in the desert air.” The 
barber, it is true, was once a man of 
some note in society; and poets have 
drawn many of their happiest allusions 
from the barberic art, which shall be 
noticed in the sequel. Arts, like em- 
pires, have their rise, their zenith, and 
their decline ; the art of barbery is, it 
may too easily be inferred, in the last 
of these stages. Surgeons have stepped 
forward in modern times, and taken 
away the profitable branches of bleed- 
ing,tooth-drawing, physicking, and corn- 
cutting, which were parts of the pro- 
fession, and which ought by every tie 
of —— nA eng are to ae 
King . VIII. gave a charter to the 

: ae witha city of London, 


in which they. are permitted, exclusively, 
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to take under their especial care matters 
to use the royal words— res recline 
wounds, bruises, hurts, and other jn, 
firmities of our liegemen, and healine 
and curing the same, as in lettins 
blood, and drawing such our liegemen’s 
teeth.” The charter then goes on to 
state that unskilful men, foreigners, }ya/{ 
practised :—** from which cause some of 
our said liegemen have gone the Way of 
all flesh.” The same document made 
them a company, with the exclusiye 
privilege of physicking and corn-cutting, 
&e.—a wise provision; that all who 
might perchance die from excess jn 
either operation, might have the satis- 
faction of reflecting, on the eve of that 
event, that they gave up the ghost under 
a duly authorized operator. By an 
act, however, of the 32d of the before- 
mentioned prince, barbers and surgeons 
were made separate professions, though 
incorporated into one company. This 
cruel enactment left tooth-drawing and 
shaving to the barber, and made over to 
the surgeon, physicking, corn-cutting, 
&c. &c. to the manifest injury of the 
before-mentioned art. 

The next unfortunate occurrence for 
the interest of the barberic art, was the 
act of Geo. II. which disunited the 
twin professions, and made them sepa- 
rate corporations. Since that time sur- 

hath marvellously prospered, and 
erected itself a palace in one of the 
largest squares of London; while the 
barberic art has fallen so low, that its 
humble practitioners are often at a loss 
to find wherewith to purchase a pole 
and bason, the ancient symbols of their 
trade ; nay, many are even practising 
the art without any such appendage, 
and that for the aforesaid reason only. 

Mr. Pitt also arrayed himself among 
the enemies of barbery, by levying a 
vexatious tax on hair-powder ; thereby 
lopping off another branch of the art 
from the unfortunate few left, and re- 
ducing it to a lower state than ever; 
whence it is probable it will never more 
lift up its head, as in times of old. 

It may not be amiss to notice the ety- 
mology of the word barber or barber- 
surgeon ; which latter was the ancient 
appellation. The word barber is derived 
from the Latin daria, a beard ; yet so 
ancient and universal is the art, that 
many different languages have, as 
were from respect, agreed in giving ita 
similar derivation; thus, barber Lng. 
barbe Fren. barbero Span. and barba 
Lat.—plain evidence of the universality 
of the art. Some insist the origin! 
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word barber-surgeon or rather barber- 
chirurgeon, is derived from the beard of 
Chiron, thus : Jarbla Chironis for the La- 
tin; 4arbe de Chiron French ; and thence 
the English arber-chirurgeon. Chiron 
was a noted physician, and from him 
came naturally the word chirurgeon; 
for, by taking off the x from Chiron, 
and substituting a wu for an o, and adding 
rgeon to make a word of a most eligible 
length, we have chirurgeon. This is 
surely a more natural way than deriving 
it from the Greek yespoupyos, as some lexi- 
cographers have done ; and is a method 
of derivation much followed in etymolo- 
gies, both among writers in Great Bri- 
tain and foreign countries ; but more 

icularly among our antiquaries. Chi- 
ron, besides being noted for his skill in 
medicine, was a centaur, or half horse 
andhalfman. Thus the twofold nature 
of the appellation seems to be explained. 
There is little doubt but Chiron had 
a beard of no mean cut; not like that 
which Butler describes :— 


In cut and dye so like a tile 
A sudden view it would beguile— 


but a regular, full-grown, classical, wavy, 
curly appendage, such as is seen on the 
chins of the Neptunes and Hercules of 
antiquity. Beards were anciently held 
iM great esteem, and no doubt barbers 
must have been much respected. Zoilus 
fept his head close shaved, lest the 
hair on his crown should “ draw off the 
nourishment from his chin, and so starve 
his beard.” Quevedo, that merry-makin 

Spaniard, observes that beards were muc 

enerated in his time in Spain. In his 
“Vision of the last J udgement,” he says, 
that a dandy Don “ was taken into cus- 
tody by a couple of evil spirits, after sen- 
. ad been passed upon him ; but 
happening to disorder his musta- 

















curling-iron, before they could get 
to file off.” 
That the barberic professors were 
merly held in high repute by man- 
kind, we may gan from many ad- 
aired works. Cervantes has recourse 
} one upon all matters of importance, 
‘Mr. Nicholas, the barber, was consult- 
and mainly aided in the destruction 
the books of chivalry which had 
med the head of the Knight of the 
fefal Countenance ; whence it may 
sd he ranked high in intellec- 
f .accomplishments. e affair of 
mbrino’s helmet, though it does not 
@tly tend to prove the courage of its 
Owner, shews he was much in repute 
New Monrnary Mac.—No. 83. 

















, were forced to recurl them with. 
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as a barber-surgeon, having the bason 
with him, for the purpose of breathin 
a vein, when met by the Mirror of al 
knighthood. 

But who can forget this useful art 
that has read the story of honest Strap, 
or Monsieur d’Estrapes, as he was once 
called?) Who has not read the Barter of 
Seville? Who has not lauded the bar- 
bers of the East, in those delightful 
tales the Arabian Nights? Barbers 
were evidently, from them, much in 
vogue during the reign of the renowned 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid, with his 
sage vizir Giafar. Now it cannot be 
supposed that authors would thus fre- 
quently allude to the operator or opera- 
tion of shaving, if the claims of the 
latter were not of the highest order. 

In the East, it is the custom for a 
man to swear “ by his beard:’? a com- 
mon oath also among the Mahometans 
is “by the beard of the prophet :”— 
jaculations which shew how much 
this ornament of the human counte- 
nance is prized in that part of the globe, 
whence all wisdom is supposed to have 
originally proceeded. Barbers have good 
employ, too, in countries where beards 
are not shaven. To trim and dress the 
beard is an operation of no small im- 
portance among its professors, where 
shaving the beard, in the European 
sense of the term, is unknown. 

Nay, our greatest poets seem often to 
have had the barberic art in their 
minds when composing their immortal 
works. Milton clearly alludes to it in 
the lines included among those which 
the censor of the profligate Charles II. 
wished to suppress :— 


As when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams. 


Again in I] Penseroso -— 
walk unseen 
On the dry smooth shaven green. 


In Sampsoh Agonistes :— 

nor by the sword 
Of noble warrior so to stain his honour, 
But by the barber’s razor best subdued. 

Thus it is plain that Milton had the 
image of this important art often re- 
curring to-his imagination, amid the 
hierarchies: of angels, phantasms, devils, 
and unearthly things, with which it was 
filled. 

Shakspeare, in Hen. IV. act 1, scene 
2, devotes two lines of his immortal pen 
to shaving :— 


Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new reaped 
Shewed like a stubble-field at harvest-home, 


VoL. XIV. 4P 
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Again, in 2d part Hen. 1V.:— 
my lord archbishop, 
Whose beard the silver hand of Peace had touch’d. 


And in the Tempest :— 
Till new-born chins be rough and razorable. 


Sir John Falstaff, that merry, disso- 
lute, witty, “‘ purse-taking” companion 
of a prince, says, in one of his ejacula- 
tions—*‘ May I never wear hair on my 
face more ;” from which ejaculation we 
may gather the value set on a beard, as 
an ornament of the human countenance, 
in the time of our Henries. 

What poet or philosopher ever wrote 
about a tatlor or a shoemaker? — the 
stitching a sole, or mending a pair of 
breeches, would have sunk the poet and 
his subject to the lowest pisek of the 
bathos. On the contrary, how sublime 
are the illustrations drawn from the bar- 
beric art! 

Cicero writes :—Quid enim consen- 
sus superiorem illum Dionysium, quo 
eruciatu timoris angi solitum ? — Qui 
cultos metuens fonsorios, candente car- 
bone sibi adurebat capillum. — Offices, 
page 114, small edition. A note adds, — 
“Aut corticibus nucium sibi barbam 
comburebat filiorum ministerio.” 

Thus not only the moderns, but the 
ancient writers as well, have been eager 
to pay due homage to this “ useful 
art.” 


Most barbers, in ancient times, were 
musicians also. A viol or lute was kept 
in every shop, as a newspaper is at pre- 
sent, that all who came to be shaved, 
and were obliged to wait, might enter- 
tain themselves therewith. This, no 
doubt, often gave rise to trials of skill, 
in which the owner of the instrument 
took his part, and was generally a su- 

erior performer; as in modern days 

arbers are, for the most part, ac- 
complished politicians. The pole too, 
which was formerly dispiayed in. front 
of a barber’s shop, ornamented with 
spiral lines of various colours, might 
have been originatly an heraldic honour 
conferred upon the profession in the 
time of the crusades, or aps earlier. 
If so, every barber ranks higher in the 
heralds’ office than the worthy fig-sellers 
of the city, who retire with a-plum, and 
then purchase the ornaments for their 


carriage pannels from the neighbour- 
hood of ct PauPs. 

The French, that elegant and polite 
people, have always esteemed the art of 
shaving. Among them, its first-rate 

ofessors pi dhe: einet Genie the thie 
as as a zephyr breathes over 
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a bed of roses. They also call the light 
which precedes a comet, the deard or 
hair, not the é¢at/; which last they na- 
turally think should follow, rather than 
precede the body, “la chevelure lumi. 
neuse et rayonnante qui préctde la 
comeéte.” stwithaianding the ex. 
ample of Milton, who says, 


And like a comet burned 

That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

In th’ Arctic sky, and from his horrid Agi 

Shakes pestilence and war— 
John Bull still makes the comet’s tai! 
precede it’s head, because he cannot 
tolerate Gallicisms! In France, too, 
they draw illustrations from this noble 
art ; as, pour rire dans sa Larlbe, means to 
“laugh in one’s beard,” or, as we say, 
“in one’s sleeve.” The Marquis de 
Promenars, on being asked why he di 
not shave, said, *‘ Le roi me dispute ma 
téte; quand on saura @ qui elle doit de- 
meurer, st ést @ moi, jen aurai soin.” 
Whence Mat. Prior imported the speech 
where he says, when accounting for his 
own deafness—* I took little care of 
my ears, while I was not sure that my 
head was my own.” 

Thus poets, men of all countries, 
legislators, and kings, have not thought 
it beneath them to notice the art of 
barbery. Alas! how mutable is every 
sublunary thing: the haunts of the 
worthy professors of this science are 
to be found, at present, in courts and 
alleys, in obscure corners and dingy 
recesses—thus are the mighty fallen! 
Now and then, indeed, a more aspiring, 
or more fortunate, son of the profession 
than his brethren, seems to struggle to 
attract notice in a modest appeal to the 
public ; but it seems only a convulsive 
start made by a drowning wretch, which 
sinks him yet deeper in the waters. The 
following is one of these unassuming 
addresses, which appeared not long ago, 
and must speak its own merits:— 
“M . Hair-cutter and Perruquier— 
animated with feelings of heartfelt gra- 
titude for the shining and pre-eminent 

atronage with which a generous public 

as enriched him—begs to reiterate to 
the fashionable world his former pledges, 
of having his fuxurious agp | ever and 
anon employed in sources of new dis- 
covery, for the embellishment of its vo- 
taries. Hebe herself beautifies not 4 
more youthful, or Venus a more heaven- 








ly love-like rance, than do the Bri- 
tish ‘fair, when decorated by the magical 
taste of M . The Horatii and Curt- 


tit of old were the most comely youths 
of their age ; but M——’s skill umpar's 
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to Britain’s sons that noble distinction— 
that certain je ne scat gquoi—which Greek 
or Roman never possessed. M 
feels diffident in eulogizing himself ; but 
as there are arrogant and empyrical pre- 
tenders in his immediate mbighbitechaod, 
it is an imperative duty to caution. It is 
distressing to witness the havoc those 
yoracious and superficial quacks make 





in a head of hair; for with heads as 


empty as their wooden blocks, they 
cut, and cut, and cut—and God 
knows that is all. M operates on 
two hundred heads of hair weekly, 
and pledges his professional reputation, 
which is dearer to him than life—that 
others are. paid for disfiguring that beau- 
tiful ornament which a skilful hand can 
alone preserve in beautiful and luxu- 
riant tresses ; he being the only barberic 
professor who ever obtained a prize of 
2001. for his excellence in his art, and 
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he now challenges all Europe for 10007. ! 
Come the four quarters of the globe, 
with comb and scissors, and he will 
hurl them to the tomb of all the Capu- 
lets. The Rubicon is crossed — aut 
M.- , aut nullus! M ’s abilities 
are amply sufficient to excite the envy 
of acertain professional calumniator; 
but as M is determined never to 
sacrifice his character for the paltry con- 
sideration of money, so he shall say to 
his disappointed rival, * Cease, viper! 
you bite against a file.”"—Days of Cer- 
vantes! did ye ever witness a barber 
like this? 

Should my humble efforts succeed in 
communicating to the public any por- 
tion of the veneration with which I 
have learned to regard this important 
art and its professors—I shall not have 
lived in vain ! 











SS. 





NOCTES ATTIC#.——REVERIES IN A GARRET. 


CONTAINING SHORT AND ORIGINAL REMARKS ON MEN AND BOOKS, &e. 
BY PAUL PONDER, GENT. 


Nubes et inania captat. 


LONGINUS. 


How different is this ancient critic 
from modern artists in the same line! 
The Greek critic pointed out beauties 
with a noble spirit and taste. Modern 
critics seem like flies that fix on the 
sore parts of an author. Pope has de- 
scribed a real critic in his praises of 
Longinus: 

“Thee, bold Longinus, all the Nine inspire, 


And bless their critic with a poet’s fire. 
Art of Crit. 


ACTION (ORATORICAL.) 


_ The praises of gesticulation, so often 
mentioned by ancient writers, may, io 
haps, be fully justified and illustrated_by 
| animals, whose language consists 
of various attitudes and motions, which 
onvey their ideas very significantly. 
The utility of “‘ action” is farther ex- 
llained, when we consider that the 
deaf and dumb receive all their instruc- 
tion by means of “ action,” which oy 
eeercty called a language of whic 
Mie eye is the interpreter. 
a ROUND ASSERTIONS. 
‘These random declarations are much 
sed by persons of little intellect and 
lution ; but more prudent persons 
“Weigh the particulars of a story before 
ey bring it forward. We seldom see 
i an attorney’s bills lumping sums ; 


Dut when large ones are inserted, they 


are generally qualified, and made pro- 
bable by ad ing at the end of the ar- 
ticles shillings and pence, and even 


farthings. 


VIRGIL AND OVID. 


I fear that to prefer the latter as a 
oet to the former, will be considered 
y Many as a treason against the ‘ ma- 

jesty ” of Virgil; yet I cannot but think 
that Ovid is a more interesting poet 
than Virgil, to the generality of rea- 
ders. Ovid’s story of Phaeton, his 
Contest of Ajax and Ulysses for the 
Arms of Achilles, would attract more 
readers than the epic poem of the 
Mantuan. The correctness of style, the 
dignity of expression, are all on the side 
of Virgil; but amusive invention re- 
commends Ovid to the majority of 
readers of mere poetry. 


INFLUENCE OF CIVILIZATION, 


Nations and individuals in the same 
degree in which they are uninstructed 
and unpolished, are without shame and 
delicacy in their actions and demeanour. 
The blush of self-reprobation is un- 
known in a barbarous age. On iron 
just extricated from the ore, no visible 
alteration is perceived by any additional 
soil ;—it is on polished steel that every 
spot is discovered that diminishes its 
lustre. 
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VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS. 


How obvious, in many instances, is 
the analogy between animal and vege- 
table beings! We may observe that 
trees men bear evident marks of dis- 
ease and decay, are yet found to bear 
abundance of fruit ; and sickly and in- 
firm women are often seen surrounded 
with a numerous progeny. _ Bishop 
Watson, in his ingenious Chemical 
Essays, has brought forward many ex- 
amples of these analogies. 


DISCRETION. 


The late Lord Mansfield, no less 
eminent for his great acquirements than 
the acuteness of his understanding, was 
once asked by a country gentleman, 
whether he shoul take upon himself 
the office of a justice of peace, as he 
was conscious of his want of legal 
knowledge? ‘My good friend,” re- 
plied this sagacious lawyer, ‘ you have 
good sense, honesty, and coolness of 
temper ; these qualities will enable you 
to judge rightly, but withhold your rea- 
sons of decision, for they may be dis- 
putable.” 


THE EXPLANATION. 
When the late Doctors P. and S.s 


eminent physicians, were on a shooting- 
party, they missed every shot for some 
time. ‘The gamekeeper requested leave 
to follow the last covey now on the 
wing, adding—* for 1 will soon doctor 
them.” ‘* What do you mean, fellow,” 
quoth Dr. P., “by doctoring them ?” 
“ Why kill them, to be sure,” replied 
the impetuous rustic. 


PLAYS. 


How much false criticism on plays 
and players has been produced by an 
error which prevails among many writers 
and readers, that a dramatic composition 
is an exact representation of real actions. 
But poetry, like painting, claims its pri- 
vileges, and discovers its inabilities: 
and a sober critic will no more expect 
life to be exactly represented in a play, 
than to see. nature scrupulously copied 
in a landscape. 


A QUAKER’S DRESS. 
I take it for granted, on the clearest 


principles of human nature, that men 


who assume a peculiarity of habit, do 
not thereby mean to disfigure their per- 
sons, or to degrade their situations. I 
cannot, therefore, ascribe the plainness 
of a Quaker’s dress to humility, but 
rather to a love of distinction. There 


are gay and grave coxcombs ; and of the 
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two, I should look on the former as 
more agreeable. 


ANCIENT SENTIMENTALISTs. 


We are told, in Warton’s learned and 
entertaining History of our Ancient 
Poetry and Manners, that whilst the 
most splendid theories on the pure and 
Platonic passion of love were taught 
by the Troubadours, and greedily per- 
used by the “gentle and simple,” the 
greatest indecencies were practised in 
these castles of faithful knights, and by 
the Troubadours themselves. 


MILTON. 


There is much truth in what Dr. 
Johnson, in his Lives of the Poets, has 
said of this great genius, namely, that 
the perusal of the Paradise Lost is an 
effort of the mind from which we will- 
ingly recede. Admiration is, indeed, a 
painful sensation; and the eye, soon 
fatigued with the stupendous mountain, 
relaxes by surveying the humble and 
luxuriant valley. 


INVENTION. 


M. Pascal has very wittily, and per- 
haps also very truly, accounted for the 
generality of the world being set against 
inventors and projectors. ‘‘ Few men,” 
says that profound mathematician and 
acute reasoner, ‘‘ are blessed with the 
gift of invention ; so that when a man 
of genius breaks out in that department 
with unusuab light, all the owlish block- 
heads, in great numbers, pursue him 
with envious hootings.” 


VARIOUS KINDS OF READERS. 


The Slow. 

Some read so slowly, that they divide 
every word from that which follows, 
and become not only tedious but unin- 
telligible. The finest composition is 
destroyed by this disjointing mode of 
enunciation ; and I never hear such 
orators but lam reminded of the an- 
tique Roman inscriptions, where every 
word on the stone is separated by a 
nail’s head. 

Bawlers. 

These are persons of strong lungs and 
weak intellects, and are more fitted to 
be town-cryers than orators ; and loud- 
ness, and not articulation, seems the 
glory of such se aa heralds. It 
may truly be said of such modern Sten- 
tors,that they are so loud that theycannot 
be heard: and to them may be applied, 
in a direct sense, the proverb, that “ we 
cannot see the wood for trees.” The 
ear of a deaf man is more easily pene- 
trated by distinctness than loudness. 
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The Emphatic. 


These readers seem afraid that the 
audience an not understand the author, 
and so they lay a stress on every word 
with almost equal force ; and, to use a 
vulgar expression, ‘* hammer things into 
your head.” Such men may be said to 
read always in italics. 

The Rapid. 

These gentlemen seem to wish to 
finish their job as soon as they can, and 
would excel, were a premium offered 
for expedition, in the performance of 
their task. These orators sometimes, 
unfortunately, are church orators ; and 
ifthey are employed in more than one 
place of worship, they are seen to gallop 
over the town with the same expedition 
they use in the service of the liturgy. 


The Dramatic. 


These persons seem to consider read- 
ing as acting ; and if any dialogue lies 
in their way, their imitation of the 
characters becomes truly ridiculous, or, 
at least, it requires the utmost judgment 
not to appear so, for unnatural tones 
must, of course, be used, and the reader’s 
voice be put often into a masquerade. 


The Careless. 


These men read every thing as if they 
contemned the writer and his subject, 
“and sleep themselves to make their 
hearers sleep.”” A newspaper, a sermon, 
a senator’s speech, are all one to them ; 
and the frequent yawn of the reader is 
as frequently communicated to the 
audience. Swift’s flapper here would 
be of great use. 


W hisperers. 


These men betray great weakness of 
nerves, tenuity of voice, and great mo- 
desty or shyness, and appear to be un- 
willing that the audience should partake 
of their communications. Such persons 
should be confined to sick rooms as en- 

s extraordinary between the nurse 
and the physician. 
Monotonists. 


This species of orators, more com- 
mon than the rest, and often eee 
of the faults of all, confound all dis- 
tinctions of composition. The pathetic, 
the declamatory, thé apostrophe, the nar- 
ative, &c. are all amalgamated into one 
‘mass. Such unvaried monotony reminds 
me of the churchwarden who lLeautified 
achurch by one regular and universal 
White-wash. The various colours dis- 
in the figures and fields of the 


- 
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ancient coats of arms, that adorned the 
walls and gratified the ancient gentry of 
the neighbourhood, were all hidden in 
one broad and monotonous pall of snow. 


EURIPIDES. 


The many very moral and political, 
and I wish I could say religious, reflec- 
tions in this author, adorned by noble 
specimens of pathetic and poetical ex- 
cellence, sai our affections to the fre- 
quent perusal of Euripides, and make us 
pass by his obsolete subjects, the want 
of coy in his characters and interest 
in his dialogues. The “ Alcestis ” is 
indeed an exception to the foregoing 
strictures, as the story is interesting in a 
high degree, and the conduct of it ex- 
cellent. Hercules appears in a very 
amiable light, and an example of most 
active friendship. 


LUCIAN. : 


We are not only indebted to this 
writer for the amusement which he has 
afforded to us by his own powers of 
playful satire on the vices and follies of 
mankind, but also for giving rise to 
many excellent imitators. belais, 
Fontenelle, and Le Sage, Montesquieu, 
Dean Swift, and Lord Lyttelton, are in- 
debted for much of their wit cnd satire 
to the various parts of the writings of 
Lucian ; and most of these writers have 
avoided the improprieties of their Pagan 
original. : 


#ZSOP AND M. BUFFON. 


When smiling sop endeavours to 
enlighten our understandings without 
outraging our pride, and makes dumb 
creatures interpreters of his counsels, 
we think the boldness of the fiction can 
scarcely be countenanced by its Ee | 
and ingenuity. When the great M. 
Buffon goes still farther, and gives to 
beasts the passions and opinions of 
men, and calls this natural history, we 
applaud the writer, and admire his fic- 
tions as the science of a philosopher. I 
cannot help preferring the fables of /it¢/e 
JEsop. 

CHEMISTRY. 


When this science is carried no far- 
ther than decomposition, it claims no 
other merit but mere analysis, and 
reseinbles the play of those children 
who amuse themselves with we 
their toys in pieces. The syntheti 
process is the point in which philoso- 
phy and real utility concur to recom- 
mend this fashionable study. 
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662 Remarks on 


DR. ROBERT SOUTH. 


This eminent wit and pulpit orator 
seems not always to have considered 
propriety of diction in discourses in 
. church, or due respect to his audience. 
In a sermon - preached at court, the 
orator, displaying the superiority of 
intéllecinal he over the sensual 
gratifications, says, ‘* How vastly dis- 
proportionate are the pleasures of eat- 
ing and drinking, and the thinking 
man! Indeed as different as the silence 
of Archimedes in his study of a pro- 
blem, and the séil/ness of a sow at her 
wash.” 


HAPPINESS. 


In discoursing on this subject errors 
frequently occur, by making it a general 
instead of a particular question. One 
situation is agreeable to A, another to 
B ; change them, and they both become 
unhappy. Acontemplative life is pleas- 
ing to some, others place all their hap- 
piness in activity and bustle. 


** Melmoth.” [Dee. | 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATIOon. 


The same kind of error takes place 
on this subject as in the former, yj 
the making that question general that js 
true only in particular. Some boys 
from the constitution of their minds 
and bodies, are most adapted to a private 
education: other boys, of hardier tem. 
peraments and more ungovernable dis- 
positions, need the harsher restraints 
and discipline of public schools. 


MARRIAGE. 

Women gain by marriage the liberty 
of speaking their thoughts, which, dur- 
ing their maiden condition, they are 
taught to conceal, and are therefore 
more inclined than men of the same age 
to the marriage state. Men are more 
liberally educated than women, and as- 
sume greater liberties in society, and 
are therefore not so ready to give up 

** Their free and unhous’d condition,” 


as the Moor of Venice expresses thc 
freedom of celibacy. 





REMARKS ON 


Tuts is the most daring, wild, and 
powerful of all the romances of its au- 
thor. Its ground-work is more awful— 
its incidents more terrific—and its intru- 
sions on the sanctities of nature more 
‘frequent and more startling, than those 
which have astounded us in his Mon- 
torio, Women, or the Milesian. It 
gives usa higher idea of his powers, and 
a deeper et for the uses to which 
they are often devoted. Its merit is 
not in the idea, which is compounded 
from the St. Leon of Godwin and the 
infernal machinery of Lewis—nor in 
the plot, which is ill-constructed—nor in 
the characters, which are for the most 
part impossible — but in the marvel- 
ous execution of particular scenes, and 
in thickly-clustered felicities of expres- 
sion, which are spread luminously over 
the darkness of its tenor, like fire-flies on 
a tropical ocean. 

The tale is professedly, and we doubt 
not sincerely, written with a moral and 
even religious purpose. Its author in- 
forms us in his preface, that its hint 
was taken from the following in 
one of his own sermons—* At this mo- 
ment is, there ous “An us eeeest, “os 
ever we ve departed from the 
Lord, deatueed his will, and disre- 
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garded his word—is there one of us 
who would, at this moment, accept 
all that man could bestow, or earth 
afford, to resign the hope of his sal- 
vation?—No, there is not one—not 
such a fool on earth, were the enemy of 
mankind to traverse it with the offer!” 
This idea is developed by the story of a 
being—once human but thralled by al- 
liance with the “ king of fiends”—who 
after death is permitted to traverse the 
world in his old form of flesh and blood, 
with supernatural powers, that he may 
tempt men at their utmost need to pur- 
chase immediate relief on condition of 
eternal torture. He accumulates on his 
intended victims the most ingenious 
tortures—and, when their agony |! 
most intolerable, whispers his proposal 
to them, and is always rejected. We 
are afraid there is no very elevated 
moral in all this. The question re- 
peatedly solved in the romance seems 
to us not one of religion but of nerve. 
A naked proposition by a direct emissary 
of Hell to deliver a man from present 
wretchedness on the terms of his suffer- 
ing worse anguish for all eternity, 1s an 
experiment not on the religious tenden- 
cies of the heart, but on its mere 
strength to bear present pain as balanced 





~ * Melmoth the Wanderer: A Tale. By the author of Bertram, &c. In four volumes, 


8vo. Edinburgh and London, 1820. 
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against its capability to anticipate future 
ies. Men neglect their salvation, 

not from a calm choice of present de- 
light and endless woe in preference to 
self-denial and Heaven, es from a 
lurking disbelief of eternal punishment, 

or from a vague idea of the divine 
mercy, or from an intention to repent 

at a future period, or from utter thought- 
lessness of all beyond the grave ;—and if 
these refuges can be taken from them ; 

if things unseen can be forced on their 
thoughts as assured realities; if they 

¥ ean be made to feel that in committing 
wilful sin they do in effect make the 
terrible election to which our author 
refers; the best moral result may be 
expected. But is there one step gained 
towards this end by the wild fiction of 
“Melmoth?” Needs “a ghost come 
from the grave to tell us” that if Satan 
were so infatuated as to tempt by a dis- 
tinct proposition of which everlasting 
woe was a part he would be rejected? The 
position is even put as a truism by the 
author, who writes four volumes to ex- 

d it. A metaphysician might as 

well compose a folio to demonstrate 
that whatever is is, or an adept in ma- 
thematics attempt to shew in a thousand 
ways that a part is less than the whole ! 
4 moral, in the technical sense, is 

not, however, necessary to a good ro- 
mance. When obtrusively foreed on 
the reader, it defeats its own purpose ; 
and when merely deduced at the end, 
produces no effect at all. If admiration 

is excited by excellence whether suffer- 
ing or triumphant—if the heart is 
touched by noble pity—if the mind 
— with pure images and 
y thoughts—the tale is truly moral, 
Bough no one precept is lectured 
= rough its pages, or forced into 
ts conclusion. e are afraid this. 
praise cannot be rendered to. the work 
us. Nothing vicious is ever re- 
commended or palliated by its author ; 
but its evil consists in the terrible ana- 
tomy of vice—in the exhibition of super- 
faturat depravity—in the introduction 
of blasphemous expressions, though 
a hey are introduced to be hated. Alas! 
the pollutions of the imagination too 
ion find their way to the heart “ out 

Of which are the issues of life.” The 
best purity is that of him who thinks no 
il. The very sentiment of peculiar 
etestation fixes black thoughts on the 
' Memory—the soul recurs to them with 
a kind of morbid curiosity—til they 
ow familiar to it, and lose their‘ hor- 
| fr Mr. Maturin has not only put ap- 
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propriate blasphemies into the mouth 
of his fiend, but has himself too often 
borrowed illustrations from objects 
which ought to be shut out from the 
soul as infected merchandize from a 
city. We will not stigmatize these in- 
stances as some of them may appear to 
deserve, because our allusions would 
assist the evil, and because we believe 
the author to be entirely innocent of an 
intention to seduce or to defile. His 
besetting tendency, as an author, is a 
love of strength and novelty in thought 
and expression, for which he appears 
willing to make any sacrifice. He will 
ransack the forgotten records of crime, 
or the dusty museums of natural history, 
to discover a new horror. He isa pas- 
sionate connoisseur in agony. His 
taste for strong emotion evidently hur- 
ries him on almost without the concur- 
rence of the will, so that we can scarcely 
help thinking that his better: nature 
must be now and then shocked when 
he calmly peruses his own works. We 
entreat him—when he is about to un- 
veil some dreadful enormity to the gaze 
of the world—to reflect on that princi- 
le which he has so finely developed in 
is own Montorio, that evil thoughts, 
repeated even to shuddering souls, may 
stain and fascinate them for ever ! 
Melmoth is not so properly a tale as a 
series of tales very imartificially connect- 
ed, but relating to the agency of the 
same being, and having the same pur- 
pose. The work opens in the year 
1816—a period somewhat too recent 
for the advent of an emissary of Satan 
—with the visit of John Melmoth, a 
student in the university of Dublin, to 
the mansion of his dying uncle. This 
uncle is actually sinking into the grave 
from terror occasioned by the sight of 
one of his ancestors in palpable form, 
whose portrait hangs in a chamber of 
the mansion. After his death, his ne- 
phew and heir burns the portrait, and 
discovers a manuscript in the same 
room to which he had been directed by 
his expiring relative. This manuscript 
relates to the attempts of the original of 
the portrait, also named John Melmoth, 
who lived in 1646, to win the soul of 
an Englishman named Stanton, thirty 
ears after his own apparent decease. 
oung Melmoth is himself visited twice 
by this fearful being, but is not sub- 
yected to his tortures or his proposals. 
Tn a dreadful tempest he rescues a 
Spanish gentleman, who narrates to him 
his history. Out of this history, which 
refers to the same being, and which 
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runs almost-to the end of the work, 
other stories arise of a similar character. 
The Spaniard, flying from the Inquisi- 
tion, finds shelter in the terrible hiding- 
place of a Jew, who gives him a manu- 
script to read, containing another nar- 
rative of the Stranger’s wanderings. 
This narrative:is, in its course, inter- 
rupted by two other parenthetical sto- 
ries, which the Stranger himself tells to 
the father of one of his intended vic- 
tims. . The first narrative, which in- 
cludes all the rest, is never completed 
at all; but the work concludes with an 
actual visit of the wanderer to his de- 
scendant and the Spaniard, and his final 
disappearance from the earth. This ar- 
rangement, which it is difficult even 
clearly to explain, is unfavourable to 
the interest of the whole ; but its defect 
is of the less consequence, as the tale 
rather claims to be regarded as an ex- 
hibition. of power than attempts to 
create any feeling of its reality in the 
reader. e general idea of a being in 
human. shape, who lives from genera- 
tion to generation, bears a resemblance 
to St. Leon; but the feelings excited 
by the two works have nothing in com- 
mon. . The novel of Godwin is me plere 
of genuine humanity ; — for the 
though immortal, has all the loves, pas- 
sions, and desires of his species ; and 
these are seen more clearly, as well as in 
a more awful light, in the loneliness to 
which his destiny condemns him. The 
style too of the writers entirely differs— 
that of Godwin being as simply ma- 
jestic as that of Matunin is wild, excur- 
sive, and fanciful. 

We cannot give a minute analysis of 
the various processes by which Melmoth 
endeavours to seduce his victims. Suf- 
fice it to say, that Stanton is assailed 
amidst the horrors of a madhouse—the 
Spaniard in the cells of the Inquisition 
—one of the objects of temptation 
amidst a starving family—another by the 
side of a lover sunk into idiocy—and the 
last, a most beautiful girl, whom the 
Stranger had married, and who had 
borne him a child, in the dungeon when 
her infant is about to be taken from her 
for ever. All the tales are full of ter- 
rible pictures, which exhibit a power 
like that of Salvator. . In the first tale, 
there is a view of a receptacle for luna- 
tics most appalling, and yet amidst its 
terrors, displaying traits of nature which 
are really tearfully affecting. The 
Spaniard’s story includes a short tale of 
the puni t-of two lovers detected 
in a convent, who. were closed up in a 
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small recess, and there left to perish 
It is told by the wretch who watched 
from choice at the outside, and heard 
the progress of their agony in language 
which we shudder to recal. The tale 
of the lady who marries the fiend, sets 
out very beautifully with a description 
of a forsaken Indian isle, where the gir] 
had been left in infancy, and had grown 
up in utter solitude, but amidst Nature’s 
choicest luxuries. All the rest, how- 
ever, is too revolting to be dwelt on, 
A picture of starvation in the story of 
Walberg is also frightful. One of its in- 
cidents is a son snatching food from his 
father, who is half unconsciously devour- 
ing more than his portion; after which, 
we are told that the father “ rose from his 
seat, and with horrid unnatural force, tore 
the untasted meal from his grand-chil- 
dren’s lips, and swallowed it himself, 
while his swelled and toothless mouth 

rinned at them in mockery at once 
infantine and malicious !” “But we will 
endeavour to select from the work pas- 
sages which our readers may peruse 
with almost unmingled pleasure. The 
following description of a storm in which 
two lovers are stricken dead amidst 
some magnificent ruins in Spain, ap- 
pears to us of singularly rich colouring: 


*¢ The magnificent remains of two dynas- 
ties that had passed away, the 1uins of Ro- 
man palaces, and of Moorish fortresses, were 
around and above him;—the dark and 
heavy thunder-clouds that advanced slowly, 
seemed like the shrouds of these spectres of 
departed greatness ; they approached, but 
did not yet overwhelm or conceal them, as 
if nature herself was for once awed by the 

wer of man ; and far below, the lovely val- 
ley of Valencia blushed and burned in all 
the glory of sunset, like a bride receiving 
the last glowing kiss of the bridegroom be- 
fore the approach of night. Stanton gazed 
around. The difference between the archi- 
tecture of the Roman and Moorish ruins 
struck him. Among the former are the re- 
mains of a theatre, and something like a 
public place; the latter present only the re- 
mains of fortresses, embattled, castellated, 
and fortified from top to bottom,—not 4 
loop-hole for pleasure to get in by,—the 
loop-holes were only for arrows ; all denoted 
military power and despotic subjugation 4 
Voutrance. The contrast might have pleased 
a philosopher, and he might have indulged 
in the reflection, that though the ancient 
Greeks and Romans were savages, (as Dr. 
Johnson says all people who want a press 
must be, and he says truly), yet they were 
wonderful savages for their time, for they 
alone have left traces of their taste for plea- 
sure in the. countries they conquered, in 
their superb theatres, temples, (which were 
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also dedicated to pleasure one way or ano- 
ther), and baths, while other conquering 
bands of savages never left any thing behind 
them but traces of their rage for power. So 
thought Stanton, as he still saw strongly 
defined, though darkened by the darkening 
clouds, the huge skeleton of a Roman am- 
phitheatre, its arched and gigantic colon- 
nades now admitting a gleam of light, and 
now commingling with the purple thunder- 
cloud ; and now the solid and heavy mass of 
a Moorish fortress, no light playing hetween 
its impermeable walls,—the image of power, 
dark, isolated, impenetrable. Stanton for- 
got his cowardly guide, his loneliness, his 
danger amid an approaching storm and an 
inhospitable country, where his name and 
country would shut every door against him, 
and every peal of thunder would be sup- 
posed justified by the daring intrusion of a 
heretic in the dwelling of an old Christian, 
as the Spanish Catholics absurdly term 
themselves, to mark the distinction between 
them and the baptised Moors.—All this was 
forgot in contemplating the glorious and 
awful scenery before him,—light struggling 
with darkness,—and darkness menacing 2 
light still more terrible, and announcing its 
menace in the blue and livid mass of cloud 
that hovered like a destroying angel in the 
air, its arrows aimed, but their direction 
awfully indefinite. But he ceased to forget 
and petty dangers, as the sub- 

ity of romance would term them, when 
be saw the first flash of the lightning, broad 
and red as the banners of an insulting army 
whose motto is Ve victis, shatter to atoms 
the remains of a Roman tower ;—the rifted 
‘stones rolled down the hill, and fell at the 
feet of Stanton. He stood appalled, and, 
awaiting his summons from the Power in 
Whose eye pyramids, palaces, and the worms. 
Whose toil has formed them, and the worms 
who toil out their existence under their sha- 
dow or their pressure, are perhaps all alike 
moment fl he stood collected, and for a 


Moment felt that defiance of danger which . 


anger itself excites, and we love to encoun- 
ter it a3 a physical. enemy, to bid it ¢ do its 


;» and feel that its worst will perhaps. 


be Ultimately its best for us. Hé stood and 
Saw another flash dart its bright, brief, and 
Malignant glance over the ruins of ancient 
wer, and the luxuriance of recent fertility. 
Singular contrast! The relics of art for ever 
Gecaying,—the productions of nature for 
éver ren¢wed.—(Alas! for what purpose are 
hey renewed, better than to mock at the 
Perishable monuments which men try in 
‘Vain to rival them by.) The pyramids them- 
Slyes must perish, but the grass that grows 
Between their disjointed stones will be re- 
Wiewed from year to year. Stanton was 
thinking thus, when all power of thought 
as suspended, by seeing two persons bear- 
‘Between them the body of a young, and 








_ ‘Spparently very lovely girl, who had been 
| Stuck dead by the lightning. Stanton ap- 
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proached, and heard the voices of the bearers 
repeating, ‘ There is none who will mourn 
for her!’ ‘ There is none who will mourn 
for her ‘’ said other voices, as two mote bore 
in their arms the blasted and blackened fi- 
gure of what had once been a man, comely 
and graceful ;—* there is not one to mourn 
for her now!’ They were lovers, and he 
had been consumed by the flash that had 
destroyed her, while in the act of endeavour- 
ing to defend her. As they were about to 
remove the bodies, a person approached with 
a calmness of step and demeanour, as if he 
were alone unconscious of danger, and inca- 
pable of fear; and after looking on them for 
some time, burst into a laugh so loud, wild, 
and protracted, that the peasants, starting 
with as much horror at the sound as at that 
of the storm, hurried away, bearing the corse 
with them.” 


We think the view of the London 
theatres in 1677, which we are about to 
extract, an admirable sketch of old man- 
ners. It half excites a fear, considering 
the subject of the tale, that the author 
did not come honestly by his knowledge. 
Our readers, we are sure, will regret 
that a man who can paint thus from 
the gayest scenes of “ this bright and 
breathing world,” should descend to 
narrate the vagaries of fiends :— 


‘“* The London theatres then presented a 
spectacle which ought for ever to put to 
silence the foolish outcry against progressive 
deterioration of morals,—foolish even from 
the pen of Juvenal, and still more so from 
the lips of a modern Puritan. Vice is always 
nearly on an average: the only difference in 
life worth tracing, is that of manners; and 
there we have manifestly the advantage of 
our ancestors. Hypocrisy is said to be the 
homage that vice pays to virtue,—decorum 
is the outward expression of that homage ; 
and if this be so, we must acknowledge that 
vice has latterly grown very humble indeed. 
There was, however, something splendid, 
ostentatious, and obtrusive, in the vices of 
Charles the Second’s reign.—A view of the 
theatres alone proved it, when Stanton was 
in the habit of visiting them. At the doors 
stood on one side the footmen of a fashion- 
able nobleman, (with arms concealed under 
their liveries,) surrounding the sedan of a 
popular actress *, whom they were to carry 
off vi et armis, as she entered it at the end 
of the play. At the other side waited the 
glass coach of a woman of fashion, who 
waited to take Kynaston (the Adonis of the 





* Mrs. Marshall, the original Roxana in 
Lee’s Alexander, and the only virtuous wo- 
man then on the stage. She was Carried off 
in the manner described, by Lord Orrery, 
who, finding all his solicitations repelled, 
had recourse to a sham i 
by a servant in the habit of a clergyman. 
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day), in his female dress, to the park after 
the play was over, and exhibit him in all the 
luxurious splendour of effeminate beauty, 
(heightened by theatrical dress), for which 
he was so distinguished. 

Plays being then performed at four o’clock, 
allowed ample time for the evening drive, 
and the midnight assignation, when the par- 
ties met by torch-light, masked, in St.James’s 
park, and verified the title of Wycherley’s 
play, “* Love in a Wood.” The boxes, as 
Stanton looked round him, were filled with 
females, whose naked shoulders and bosoms, 
well testified in the paintings of Lely, and 
the pages of Grammont, might save modern 
puritanism many a vituperative groan and 
affected reminiscence. They had all taken 
the precaution to send some male relative, 
on the first night of a new play, to report 
whether it was fit for persons of ‘ honour 
and reputation’ to appear at; but in spite of 
this precaution, at certain passages (which 
occurred about every second oes} they 
were compelled to spread out their fans, or 
play with the still cherished love-lock, which 
Prynne himself had not been able to write 
down. 

The men in the boxes were composed of 
two distinct classes, the ‘ men of wit and 
pleasure about town,’ distinguished by their 
Flanders lace cravats, soiled with snuff, their 
diamond rings, the pretended gift of a royal 
mistress, (n’importe whether the Duchess 
of Portsmouth or Nell Gwynne) ; their un- 
combed wigs, whose curls descended to their 
waists, and the loud and careless tone in 
which they abused Dryden, Lee, and Otway, 
and quoted Sedley and Rochester; — the 
other class were the lovers, the gentle 
* squires of dames,’ equally conspicuous for 
their white fringed gloves, their obsequious 
bows, and their commencing every sentence 
addressed to a lady, with the profane excla- 
mation of *** Oh Jesu!” or the softer, but 
equally unmeaning one of ‘*I beseech you, 
Madam,” or, “ Madam, I burn+.” One 
circumstance sufficiently extraordinary mark- 
ed the manners of the day ; females had not 
then found their proper level in life; they 
were alternately adored as goddesses, and 
assailed as prostitutes; and the man who, 
this moment, addressed his mistress in lan- 
guage: borrowed from QOrondates worship- 
ping Cassandra, in the next accosted her 
with ribaldry that might put to the blush 
the piazzas of Covent Garden f. 





* Vide Pope, (copying from Donne). 

“ Peace, fools, or Gonson will for. Papists seize you, 

If once he catch you at your Jesu, Jesu.” 

+ Vide the Old Bachelor, whose Araminta, 
wearied by the repetition of these phrases, 
forbids her lover to addtess her in any sen- 
tence commencing with them. 

‘ } Vide any old play you may have the pa- 
tience to peruse ; or, instar omnium, read the 
tly loves of Rodolphil and Melantha. 
ide and’ Doratice, in Dryden’s Mar- 

a la Mode. 
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The pit presented a more various spec. 
tacle. ‘There were the critics armed cap-a- 
pee from Aristotle and Bossu; these men 
dined at twelve, dictated at a coffee-house 
till four, then called to the boy to brush their 
shoes, and strode to the theatre, where, til} 
the curtain rose, they sat hushed in grim re- 
pose, and expecting their evening prey, 
There were the templars, spruce, pert, and 
loquacious ; and here and there a sober citi- 
zen, doffing his steeple-crowned hat, and 
hiding his little band under the folds of his 
huge puritanic cloke, while his eyes, declined 
with an expression half leering, half ejacu- 
latory, towards a masked female, muffled in 
a hood and scarf, testified what had seduced 
him into these ** tents of Kedar.” There 
were females, too, but all in vizard masks, 
which, though worn as well as aunt Dinah’s 
in Tristram Shandy, served to conceal them 
from the ** young bubbles” they were in 
quest of, and from all but the orange-wo- 
men, who hailed them loudly as they passed 
the doors*. In the galleries were the happy 
souls who waited for the fulfilment of Dry- 
den’s promise in one of his prologues + ; no 
matter to them whether it were the ghost of 
Almanzor’s mother in her dripping shroud, 
or that of Laius, who, according to the stage 
directions, rises in his chariot, armed with 
the ghosts of his three murdered attendants 
behind him ;—a joke that did not escape 
Abbé le Blanc f, in his recipe for writing 
an English tragedy. Some, indeed, from 
time to time called out for the “ burning of 
the Pope ;” but though 


** Space was obedient to the boundless piece, 
Which oped in Mexico and closed in Greece,” 


it was not always possible to indulge them 
in this laudable amusement, as the scene 
of the popular plays was gencrally laid in 
Africa or Spain; Sir Robert Howard, El- 
kanah Settle, and John Dryden, all agreeing 
in their choice of Spanish and Moorish sub- 
jects for their principal plays. Among this 
joyous group were seated several women of 
fashion masked, enjoying in secrecy the li- 
centiousness which they dared not openly 
patronise, and verifying Gay’s characteristic 
description, though it was written many 
years later, 


** Mobbed in the gallery Laura sits secure, 
And laughs at jests that turn the box demure.” 


Stanton gazed on all this with the look of 
one who “ could not be moved to smile at 
any thing.” He turned to the stage; the 
play was Alexander, then acted as writ- 
ten by Lee, and the principal character was 
performed by Hart, whose god-like ardour 
in making love, is said almost to have com- 
pelled the audience to believe that they be- 
held the ‘son of Ammon.’ ” 








* Vide Southern’s Oroonoko, — I mean 


the comic part. 
+ “A charm, asong, a murder, and a 
ghost.” Prologue to (Edipus. 


t Vide Le Blanc’s Letters. 
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Asa cre of the awful scenes of 
the work—not certainly as one of the 
most powerful, but as one of the least 
unpleasing,—we give the narrative of 
the destruction of the Inquisition by 
fire, which delivered one of Melmoth’s 
victims : 


** It was on the night of the 29th Novem- 
ber 17—, that this extraordinary circum- 
stance took place—extraordinary from the 
well-known precautions adopted by the vigi- 
lance of the holy office against such an acci- 
dent, and also from the very small} quantity 
of fuel consumed within its walls. On the 
first intimation that the fire was spreading 
rapidly, and threatened danger, the pri- 
soners were ordered to be brought from 
their cells, and guarded in a court of the 
prison. I must acknowledge we were treat- 
ed with great humanity and consideration. 
We were conducted deliberately from our 
cells, placed each of us between two guards, 
who did us no violence, nor used harsh lan- 
guage, but assured us, from time to time, 
that if the danger became imuininent, we 
would be permitted every fair opportunity 
to effect our escape. It was a subject wor- 
thy of the pencil of Salvator Rosa, or of Mu- 
rillo, to sketch us as we stood. Our dismal 
garbs and squalid looks, contrasted with the 
equally dark, but imposing and authoritative 
looks of the guards and officials, all displayed 
by the light of torches, which burned, or ap- 
peared to burn, fainter and fainter, as the 
flames rose and roared in triumph above the 
towers of the Inquisition. The heavens were 
all on fire—and the torches, held no longer in 
firm hands, gave a tremulous and pellid light. 
It seemed to me like a wildly painted picture 
of the last day. God appeared descending 
in the light that enveloped the skies—and 
we stood pale and shuddering in the light 
below. 

Among the group of prisoners, there 
were fathers and sons, who perhaps had 
been inmates of adjacent cells for years, 
without being conscious of each other’s vici- 
nity or existence—but they did not dare to 
fecognize each other. ~ Was notthis like the 

of judgement, where similar mortal re- 
ms may meet under different classes of 
the sheep and goats, without presuming to 
acknowledge the strayed one amid the flock 
of a different shepherd ? There were also 
parents and children who did recognize and 
- Stretch out their wasted arms to each other, 
though feeling they must never meet,—some 
‘of them condemned to the flames, some to 
imprisonment, and some to the official duties 
of the Inquisition, as a mitigation of their 
Sentence,—and was not this like the day of 
ment, where parent and child may be 
different destinations, and the arms 
that would attest the last proof of mortal 
@ffection, are expanded in vain over the 
$ulph of eternity? Behind and around us 
te 
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stood the officials and guards of the Inqui- 
sition, all watching and intent on the pro- 
gress of the flames, but fearless of the re- 
sult with regard to themselves. Such may 
be the feeling ‘of those spirits who watch 
the doom of the Almighty, and know the 
destination of those they are appointed to 
watch. And is not this like the day of 
judgement? Far, far above us the flames 
burst out in volumes, in solid masses of 
fire, spiring up to the burning heavens. The 
towers of the Inquisition shrunk into cinders 
—that tremendous monument of the power, 
and crime, and gloom of the human mind, 
was wasting like ascroll in the fire. Will 
it not be thus also at the day of judgement ? 
Assistance was slowly brought—Spaniards 
are very indolent—the engines played im- 
perfectly—the danger increased—the fire 
blazed higher and higher—the persons em- 
ployed to work the engines, paralyzed by 
terror, fell to the ground, and called on every 
saint they could think of, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the flames. Their exclamations 
were so loud and earnest, that really the 
saints must have been deaf, or must have 
felt a particular predilection for a conflagra- 
tion, not to attend to them. However it 
was, the fire went on. Every bell in Madrid 
rang out.—Orders were issued to every Al- 
caide to be had.—The king of Spain him- 
self* (after a hard day’s shooting) attended 
in person. The churches were all lit up, 
and thousands of the devout supplicated on 
their knees by torch-light, or whatever light 
they could get, that the reprobate souls con- 
fined in the Inquisition might feel the fires 
that were consuming its walls, as merely a 
slight foretaste of the fires that glowed for 
them for ever and ever. The fire went on, 
doing its dreadful work, and heeding kings 
and priests no more than if they were fire- 
men. I am convinced twenty able men, 
accustomed to such business, could have 
quenched the fire; but when our workmen 
should have played their engines, they were 
all on their knees. 

The flames at last began to descend into 
the court. Then commenced a scene of 
horror--indescribable. The wretches who 


had been doomed to the flames imagined ° 


their hour was come. Idiots from long con- 
finement, and submissive as the holy office 
could require, they became delirious as they 
saw the flames approaching, and shrieked 
audibly, ‘‘ Spare me—spare me—put me to 
as little torture as youcan.” Others, kneel- 
ing to the approaching flames, invoked 
them as saints. They dreamt they saw the 
visions they had worshipped—the holy an- 
gels, and even the blessed virgin, descend- 
ing in flames to receive their souls as part- 
ing from the stake; and they howled out 
their allelujahs half in horror, half in hope. 





* The passion of the late king of Spain 
for field sports was well known. 
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Amid this scene of distraction, the Inqui- 
sitors stood their ground. It was admirable 
to see their firm and solemn array. As the 
flames prevailed, they never faultered with 
foot, or gave a sign with hand, or winked 
with eye ;—their duty, theit stern and 
heartless duty, seemed to be the only prin- 
ciple and motive of their existence. . They 
seemed a phalanx clad in iron impenetrable. 
When the fires roared, they crossed them- 
selves calmly ;—when the prisoners shriek- 
ed, they gave a signal for silence ;—when 
they dared to pray, they tore them from 
their knees, and hinted the inutility of prayer 
at such a juncture, when they might be 
sure that the flames they were deprecating 
would burn hotter in a region from which 
there was neither escape or hope of depar- 
ture. At this moment, while standing amid 
the group of prisoners, my eyes were struck 
by an extraordinary spectacle. Perhaps it is 
amid the moments of despair, that imagi- 
nation has most power, and they who have 
suffered can best describe and feel. In the 
burning light, the steeple of the Dominican 
church was as visible as at noon-day. It 
was. close to the prison of the Inquisition. 
The night was intensely dark, but so strong 
was the light of the conflagration, that I 
could see the spire blazing, from the reflect- 
ed lustre, like a meteor. The hands of the 
clock were as visible as if a torch was held 
before them 3 and this calm and silent pro- 
gress of time, amid the tumultuous confu- 
sion of midnight horrors,—this scene of the 
physical and mental world in an agony of 
fruitless and: incessant motion, might have 
suggested a profound and singular image, 
had not my whole attention been rivetted 
toa human figure placed on a pinnacle of 
the spire, and surveying the scene in perfect 
tranquillity, It was a figure not to be mis- 
taken—it was the figure of him who had 
visited me in the cells of the Inquisition. 
The hopes of my justification made me for- 
get every thing. I called aloud on the guard, 
and pointed out the figure, visible as it was 
in that strong light to every one. No one 
had time, however, to give a glance towards 
it, At that very moment the archway of 
the court opposite to us gave way, and sunk 
in ruins at our feet, dashing, as it fell, an 
ocean of flame against us. One wild shriek 


burst from every lip at that moment. Pri-' 


soners, guards, and Inquisitors, all shrunk 
together, mingled in one group of terror. 
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The next instant, the flames being sup- 
pressed by the fall of such a mass of stone 
there arose such a blinding cloud of smoke 
and dust, that it was impossible to distin- 
guish the face or figure of those who were 
next you. The confusion was increased by 
the contrast of this sudden darkness, to the 
intolerable light that had been drying up 
our sight for the last hour, and by the cries 
of those who, being near the arch, lay maim- 
ed and writhing under its fragments. Amid 
shrieks, and darkness, and flames, a space 
lay open beforeme. The thought, the mo- 
tion, were simultaneous—no one saw—no 
one pursued ;—and hours before my absence 
could be discovered, or an inquiry be made 
after me, I had struggled safe and secret 
through the ruins, and was in the streets of 
Madrid.” 


We now close these singular vo- 
lumes with mingled feelings respecting 
their contents, bat with an unmixed 
sentiment of good-will to their author. 
His errors are those of taste, not of the 
heart. He is greatly distinguished from 
others of our poets who have aided in 
perverting the moral feeling of our peo- 
ple, as he is not an unbeliever, nora 
scoffer at human affections and human 
hopes. Weimplore him to pause, how- 
ever, before he gives another work like 
this to the world. - His plea for writin 
romances is unanswerable—and indee 
none was needed—but there can be no 
excuse for writing such romances as this. 
Let him be assured that nothing of this 
painful, incoherent, and violent charac- 
ter, will ever live. He has energy, pa- 
thos, and wonderful richness of diction, 
which require only to be directed by a 
calm reflective power to a im- 
pressions. on the national heart which 
will not decay. His genius is at present 
a vast chaos, where an noblest elements 
are struggling, and where the embryos 
of beauty are perpetually mocking the 
spectator. May we soon perceive those 
powers settling into order and harmony, 
and those jarring atoms, formed like 
earth at first, into a paradise, redolent 
with “ airs from heaven,” and filled 
with groves laden with immortal fruits! 
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INTELLIGIBLE ODES, CHEERFUL ELEGIES, GAY SONNETS, 
DECENT EPIGRAMS, AND TALES OF NO WONDER. 


Virginibus Puerisque canto.—Hor. 


HINTS TO A DEBATING SOCIETY. 


When Balaam heard, in days of yore, 
One ass haranguing, how he swore ! 
And kick’d—nay, wish’d for sword in hand, 
Of such an ass to rid the land: 
And all his furious wrath to wreak 
Upon an ass that dar’d to speak. 
Had Balaam heard these modern asses 
Here guilty of the same trespasses, 
His heels, nor e’en his wish’d-for rapier, 
Would satisfy his indignation, 
And not an orator escape here 
The prophet’s plan of reformation. 





QUERIES ON AN ANCIENT PABLE. 


The queen of soft desires did spring 
From the salt sea ; so poets sing ; 
And bards, ’tis said, in ancient times, 
Hid meanings in their mystic rhimes ; 
Some feign that ocean’s briny bed 
Is salt of tears by lovers shed, 
Whilst others say, the tossing ocean, 
That labours oft with turbid motion, 
Will represent a lover’s breast 
With agitation oft opprest ; 
And as the moon directs its flowing, 
Shows men and women mad in wooing ; 
And that some ladies will as soon 
Their faces change as will the moon ; 
Some say, as on the watery world 
The sail of commerce is unfurl’d, 
So love’s most tender joys are sold 
To the best trafficker, for gold, 

ince swains have ceas’d to play the part 

honest barter, heart for heart. 





EPIGRAM (FROM THE GREEK) ON A MAN 
WITH AN IMMENSE NOSE. 


Ispy Hermogenes’s nose with ease, 

Yet at a distance walks Hermogenes : 

They say the nose precedes the man a mile, 
So let us stop, Menippus, for a while. 

Oh, what a nose it is! but-come; my friend, 

And let us yonder lofty hill ascend, 

For elevated there we may suppose, 

We soon shall see the owner of the nose. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A WINE-CELLAR. 

What is old age, but life’s short barrel drain’d 

Of all its sprightly juices, and distain’d 

_ By foul and noisome dregs? see the lone cask 

tottering on its base, mocking the 

~. task 

Of the industrious cooper, to restore 
strength the staving hoops could boast 

: before. 

No more the owner hopes or wishes now 

Another vintage in its hold to stow! 

Nor can the credit of its earlier day 

Avail it now, or save it from decay : 


Whilst o'er its reliques the ‘ companion 
boon’ 

Drops a few natural tears, but dries them 
soon! ! 


WRITTEN IN MY FIFTIETH YEAR. 


Tempora labuntur tacitisque senescimus annis. 
Ovid. Fast. 
What tho’ my dancing days are past, 
What tho’ my locks are growing gray, 
As yet my active spirits last, 
As yet I feel no quick decay. 
I will not pine, to ‘ ladies fair’ 
That I no more can offer love ; 
For while esteem with some I share, 
Shall giddy girls my bosom move ! 
A ‘ feverish being’ I resign, 
Nor pleasures gone in vain regret, 
Which time proclaims no longer mine, 
And prudence warns me to forget. 
Be mine that philosophic ease, 
From envy and from censure free, 
That blame the sports that others please, 
Or wish for those unfit for me ! 
Nor whilst I move the gay among, 
My tardy steps will I deplore, 
Grateful that once I too was young, 
Not sad that I am so no more! 
Witiiam Evercreen, Gent. 
May Fair. 


! ODE TO FANCY. 
Come, sportive Goddess, for you can 
Quite alter my poetic plan ; 

What tho’ I sit in lofty chamber, 

Where jackdaws only dare to clamber, 
And solitary spiders ply 

Their diagram philosophy: 

What tho’ my Celia loves to frown, 

And calls me poet, quiz, and clown ; 

And duns, whenever they may please, 

Call me much harder names than these :— 
Yet, when you come, my cell would soon - 
Be thao’ 2 into a grand saloon, 

The cobwebs would, at your command, 
Be fretwork of the finest hand, 

And Celia, at your kind suggestion, 
Would simper when [ put the question, 
And duns be satisfied to live 

On the bare promises I give: 

No sooner shall you here have tript, 

Than each neglected manuscript 

No longer on the shelf remain, 

But issue forth in search of gam ; 

Whilst editors, with ample coffers, 

Shall bow, and make me ample offers. 


THE POET AND RHIMER. AN ECLOGUE. 
Poet. So, Mr. Jingle, still sublime, 
Still ready at a lucky thime ; 
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Still, as they flit before your eyes, 
You aim at subjects as they rise : 
Whether a birth-day, or a bonnet, 
You fit your easy verses on it. 
I own you look in decent case, 
In person, clothing, and in face. 
Rhimer, We gentlemen who write 
with ease 
Take subjects how and when we please: 
Whilst you with metaphors and tropes 
Grow pale in visionary hopes 
That kind posterity will pay 
Your draughts on fame some distant day. 
Most lofty Sir, your present birth 
Is very comfortless on earth. 
Poet. But think of fame, that proud 
reward 
That crowns for aye the real bard !! 
Rhimer,. Oh, vastly fine ! but yet observe, 
** Whilst the grass grows, the cow must 
starve ;” 
That present pudding far outweighs 
The future views of empty praise ; 
And few the readers that can see 
The diff’rence betwixt you and me !! 


ere 


ANCIENT AND MODERN MANNERS. 


In times of yore the good old hall 
Stood safe surrounded by a wall ; 

So strong and lofty was the dwelling, 
No robbers there could enter well in : 
The matron and her modest daughters 
At home made pies and citron waters ; 
Inclos’d in ruffs and fardingale 

No dandies could their charms assail. 
But now the flimsy mansion stands 
Expos’d and open on all hands, 

And Miss and Maam, to all beholders, 
Expose their bosoms and their shoulders, 
In native virtue bold, defy 

The venturous hand and prying eye ; 
Like modern heroes, each fair charmer . 
Of courage firm despises armour. 

With all precautions they dispense, 
And “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 





" WHEN AND WHERE. 
HINTS TO VERY FINE WRITERS. 


’Tis me aa wondrous heights they 
clim 

Who are ycleped ** bards sublime.” 

**In days of yore princes were known 

To love the people, not the throne; 

True patriots would their country serve 

Unpaid, and yet strain nerve ; 

Then the good people of all ranks 

Most gratefully return’d them thanks ; 

Then beauteous damsels nought could 
move 

Save the fond vows of mutual love ; 

No wealthy cit, no potent lord, 

Was for his power or gold ador’d ; 

And then no ity swains betray’d 

Sp oe and sew i: : 

ay poverty in those 
Met with respect and heard its praise.” 
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Such things some poets will relate,— 
Would they had put the place and date. 





ON READING SOME VERY SAD POEMs, 


Of doleful bards how great the plenty, 
A million to a merry twenty ! 
Say, can philosophy account 
For so unequal an amount ? 
Do eastern winds, or cloudy skies 
Provide this Isle with elegies ? 
And do our numerous sonnetteers 
From these sad sources draw their tears > 
Or does the melancholy fit 
Demand a less expense of wit ? 
When argument is hitch’d in doubt, 
An illustration helps us out, 
Which, tho’ no logical conclusion, 
May yet relieve the mind’s confusion, 
Sage abigails are often clad 
In weeds of woe and tints the deepest, 
Not that their thoughts are black and sad, 
But because mourning is the cheapest. 





TO AN ANCIENT COQUETTE. 
‘Ho! ho! quoth Time, my lady fair, 
Cannot those tresses of gray hair 

Induce you to be sage ? 
Cannot those wrinkles deep and wide, 
That mark your cheeks on either side, 
Remind you of your age ? 
In vain those fond appeals to art, 
In vain you play the skilful part 
To lay the red and white in. 
Such common frauds will ne’er succeed, 
Since e’en the very beaus can read 
Time’s legible hand-writing.” 





A NERVOUS CHARACTER, IMITATED FROM 
THE GREEK. 


So much does in life delight, 

Each warlike object causes fright. 

His own sword drawn appals his eye, 

His nodding helmet makes him sigh. 

Nay even names that hint at battle 

Do in his ears like thunder rattle : 

He shook with fear when he espied 

His neighbour Mr. Ironside ; 

And then what horrors did he feel 

When introduc’d to Mr. Steel. 

The name of “ Ancient Pistol” made 

This hero mortally afraid. 

But all his dire alarmings cease 

When “you announce the *‘ Prince of 
Peace.” 








THE ADVANTAGES OF DEAFNESS. A TALE. 


Le Sage, a wit of richest vein, 
(Witness Gil Blas de Santillane) 

Tho’ almost deaf he yet would joke, 
His audience smil’d whene’er he spoke. 
Entering a room, he cast his eye 
Shrewdly on all the company ; 

And when he spied a ** chosen few,” 
His trumpet from his pouch he drew ; 
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Solicitous each word to hear, 

He made the best of either ear. 

When faces proud and dull he spied, 
Of pedants harsh and brutified ; 
Shrugging his shoulders in such cases, 
Quickly his trumpet he replaces ; 
And muttering was heard to say, 

Now I defy you—talk away. 





ODE TO INDIFFERENCE, 


Hail, Goddess, in whose placid mien 
No thought that teems with care is seen, 
Whose settled features all say no 

To every call of joy or woe,— 
Approach, and with thy careless gait 
Each morning at my Cottage wait. 
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With thee I'll stroll o’er meadows pied, 
Thro’ woods, or streets, or squares so wide : 
Should I behold some palace built 

With stone outside, and inside gilt; 

Or six steeds to a car annex’d, 

Teach me to see them all unvex’d, 

And calmly pass each peopled street, 

And each gay lordling that I meet, 
And never wish, in thought or word 
To own that square, or be that lord. 
In short, wherever I may stray, 

In life’s broad panorama way, 

Be you my guide, Indifference, 
Blest substitute for Common Sense ; 
And never quit me, till my lot 
Conducts my Celia to my cot! 


> 





FINE ARTS. 


' AFTER a very successful exhibition in 
London, Mr. Haydon has left the En- 
om metropolis for Edinburgh, where 
is grand picture of Christ’s triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem will, no doubt, 
prove highly attractive. The system of 
exhibiting might easily be made the 
means of extending the patronage of 
historical painting; if public bodies 
would decorate ha!ls and great rooms 
with works of this class, and allow a 
small gratuity to be paid by visitors, and 
applied to some public or charitable 
ses. A few fine pictures would 
thus become no unproductive posses- 
sion, while our artists would be emu- 
lously employed, and our country would 
accumulate a stock of English paintings 
richer in all probability than any other 
nation in the world could boast. 

Royal Academy.—On Monday Nov. 
13, the annual course of lectures de- 
livered by the professors of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and anatomy, 
commenced at this institution; when 
Mr. Carlisle delivered his introductory 
discourse on anatomy: Sir Thomas 
Lawrence presided for the first time, 
and wore the superb gold chain present- 
ed by his Majesty, to which an elegant 
medal is appended. 

_ Mr. Henry Edridge has been elected 
ih associate. 
Several councils of the Royal Acade- 
ihicians have recently been held respect- 
ng the purchase of a unique collection 
Go vings for the use of the students. 
Mr. Smith, of the British Museum, has 
ittended, to give his opinion of the value 
it each of the impressions; and the 
Associated Engravers will, in all pro- 
bility, be consulted before the pur- 
 Giase is determined upon.. 





Mr. Wilkie is occupied on a picture 
for the Duke of Wellington, which 
may be expected to afford great pleasure 
to the admirers of this artist’s produc- 
tions ; thatis, to every one possessed of 
the least taste or feeling. The subject 
is a Chelsea pensioner reading to his 
comrades an account of the Battle of 
Waterloo from the London Gazette. 
Martin’s Feast of Belshazzar is also 
in progress; a picture in which the pe- 
culiar talents of this artist, for produ- 
cing the sublimely great and immense, 
will be developed to advantage. A 
hall of gigantic dimensions crowded 
with countless multitudes, is represented 
as the scene of the awful admonition of 
the hand-writing on the wall. This 
grand idea treated in the style which 
may be expected from Mr. Martin, will, 
no doubt, produce a picture of the first 
class of excellence. 
The Wellington Shield, designed by 
Mr. Thomason, and executed at his 
manufactory at Birmingham, is perhaps 
one of the largest specimens of or molu 
gilding that has been achieved in this 
country, and tends to shew the stride of 
improvement that has taken place in 
this art of manufacture. The circum- 
ference of the shield is about ten feet, 
and is divided into numerous compart- 
ments; the centre is in alto-relievo, and 
exhibits the staff of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, at the passing of the Bidassoa. 
The staff are in full uniform, on horse- 
back ; and correct likenesses of Lord 
Dalhousie, Lord Beresford, Lord Hill, 
the Duke of Wellington, Lord Niddrie, 
Lord Lynedoch, Sir Charles Doyle, Ge- 
neral Campbell, Earl of March, Marquis 
of Worcester, and the Prince of Orange. 
The border is composed of twenty-one 
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stellated compartments, and contains 
the celebrated victories, in_ historical 
succession, from the landing of the army 
in Portugal, to the capture of Paris, and 
the fixing of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
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The Rose, the Shamrock, the thistle 
the palm, and the laurel, are managed 
with. much skill in the division of the 
compartments, and are happily intro. 
duced with the best effect. 5 aan 





THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Tne spirited proprietor of this house 
—so lon cali to all true-hearted 
lovers off lays—-commenced another 
season of his adventurous attempt on 
the second of October. He has sup- 
plied the want of a portico, which has 
always been severely felt among the few 
maa of fashion who condescend oc- 
casionally to honour a theatre with 
their presence, by a building, which, 
without possessing any claim to archi- 
tectural uty, is neat, and refreshing 
to the = The interior of the house 
is only altered: by a change of the pre- 
vailing colours, which is not for the 
better. A hue of brick-dust on the 
front of the boxes, contrasted with a 
he back-ground, has supplanted the 
ighter gayer colours of the last 
season. ~Nor is the new drop curtain, 
exhibiting a mass. of glaring columns, 
entitled to any praise, except so far as it 
proves the liberality of the manager. It 
was generally thought that he. would 
contract the eee ne the interior ; 
and: we regret that the present low state 
of theatrical’ feeling gives but too pal 
pable hints of the ; nee of such a 
jn a Could our large theatres - be 
c nightly, we should have no de- 
sire to. see>them reduced in size, We 
are not among the number of those who 
contend for’ res. so. small that. every 
slight movement of the actox’s counte- 
nance can be distinctly pereeived by 
the most remote spectator. This worory 
is founded on the assumption that all 
pleasure derived from acting is critical, 
than which nothing can be more falla- 
eious. . There .is. “‘ ample verge and 
.. room enough” in the front benches, for 
those who enjoy the performance only 


as they can trace the movement. of 


every vein, pass judgment on the least 
inflection of every and observe that 
every finger does its duty. But there 
are others less wise, but not em 
whose enjoyments have not been s 





politan delight—or who, bent down . 
ith care, seek.a little 


To these the stage is an enchanted te- 
gion, over which the sweet light that 
ceniys on their infant eyes yet lingers, 
hey desire no vain familiarity with that 
which still * breathes there, to give an 
awe of things above them,”’ The greater 
the distance of the scene, the more do 
they enjoy its radiant wonders. Any 
considerable reduction of the theatre 
would deprive them of their chief plea- 
sure ; mae down the majesties of the 
scene to t eir own level, and, by re- 
ducing the ‘pomp and state of the per- 
formance, despoil it of its most universal 
charms. But the chief advantage of a 
large theatre is the opportunity which 
it gives for wide extension of generous 
impulses, and the consentaneous eleva- 
tion.of a vast multitude of all ages, ranks, 
and characters. The pleasure is incon- 
ceivably heightened the extent of 
the sympathy.. What a noble thing is 
it to make thousands of hearts tremble 
with one suspense—to awaken within 
them one single throb of expectation— 
to touch them at once with noble pity ! 
It is vain to.urge that those who throng 
the back seats in the gallery cannot 
minutely see the looks, or catch the 
tones, which excite the generous feeling 
—they perceive enough with their bodily 
yegans to make the sympathy intelli- 
gible to their hearts, and sharing in this 
they share in all. Small houses well 
filled are better than large ones with 
empty benches; but the usual objec- 
tions to the size of the principal theatres 
are the most egotistic ‘‘ cant of criti- 
cism.” Would. the galleries gain by 
wing the bright vision of Alad- 
din’s palace, or the subterranean gardens 
with their golden fruits through which 
he wandered, forthe opportunity of per- 
ceiving the exact proportion of verisimi- 
litude ‘that every, actor’s performance 
bears to the character which he per- 
gonates?. io sop “et 
_ Three.tragedians have been produce 
at this theatre, to supply the loss of 
Mr. Kean ; and, thoug each has con- 
siderable merit, they are far from mak- 
ing up among them the sum of talent 
and energy with which he is gifted. 
Mr. Cooper, who appeared first, has a 


. golden interval of splendour and of joy. good figure, a countenance both hand- 
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some and expressive, and a voice sweet 
in its under-tones, but harsh and dis- 
cordant if violently exerted. It is sin- 
gular, that, without any appearance of 
wilful imitation, he sometimes throws 
out tones nicely resembling those of 
Kemble, and at others, drops for a mo- 
ment or two into the sweet plaintive- 
ness of Kean. He never fails to exhibit 
an accurate knowledge of his author, or 
to pay due attention to the business of 
the scene. The early parts of his Ro- 
meo were rather tame and unimpressive 
—the delicious dialogues in the garden 
had little either of the gentleness or of 
the ecstasy which their angus should 
inspire ; nor were the bursts of agony in 
the friar’s cell, on the sentence of ba- 
nishment, given with adequate force— 
but the whole dying scene was excel- 
Jently acted. ‘The manner in which he 
exclaimed ** O, my love—my wife!” 
when the portals of the sepulchre were 
thrown open, and the entranced Juliet 
was discovered, produced as genuine an 
impression as we remember to have 
shared within a theatre. His Reuben 
Glenroy, though destitute of those ex- 
uisite touches of pathos in which 

ean’s performance of the character 
abounded, had a more uniform pro- 
priety, and produced a more harmoni- 
ous effect on the spectators. It is high 
praise of his Othello to assert, that it 
could be endured by those who have 
recently seen the tragedy. If he failed 
in any passages—as in the two cele- 
brated scenes in the third act—it was 
only in comparison with that which can 
scarcely be equalled, and which it is 
not in the power of acting to surpass. 
“©The force of nature can no farther 
go,”” than in the S ssorge n= of these 
scenes by Kean. There were, however, 
opportunities in other parts of the play 
which that great artist was accustomed- 
to slur over, and which Mr. Cooper 
wisely seized on, and threw out into 
new relief, such as the perusal of the 


letter from Venice, interrupted by bitter 


ches to Desdemona, and the scene 
where he openly accuses her; both of 
which were acted with great spirit and 
skill. There was a fine wildness in his 
, though the whole was very infe- 


‘fior to the admirable representation of 


_ the character by Charles 


emble; which 


is one of the masterpieces of the art. 
On the whole, Mr. Cooper, if not quite 


ae 


the first class of tragic actors, ap- 


_ proaches it so nearly, that we can scarce- 
| dypronounce him as belonging to the 
~ second ; and will no doubt retain a place 


eae 
i 
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on the London stage, as a very agreeable 
and useful performer. 

Mr. Booth, the seeond in order of 
appearance of the manager’s recruits, is 
already well known in theatrical circles, 
With the worst voice, and the least im- 
posing person on the stage, he has no 
inconsiderable share of cleverness and 
force, which enable him to bustle spi- 
ritedly through a character, and occa- 
siona ly to throw new light on some 
of its features. His best performance is 
Iago. In this part he goes through his 
dreadful task with a dogged resolution, 
and delivers his blistering sarcasms with 
a stinging power, which we think more 
natural than the gaiety which Mr. Kean 
threw into the character. His Lear, 
though not without several felicitous 
conceptions, is not sufficiently kingly or 
intense to give even the dimmest image 
of that most wonderful creation of hu- 
man genius. 

A third accession to the tragic strength 
of this theatre has been provided by the 
engagement of our old friend Wallack, 
who, paradoxical as it may sound, has 
really improved by a trip across the At- 
lantic! His action is singularly unem- 
barrassed and elegant, and his gesture 
appropriate and striking. He is not, 
however, very like Hamlet, which he 
has performed twice. He made several 
excellent hits in the course of the play 
—but they were all in passages where 
the mere incident rendibennthe expres- 
sion, and would excite nearly the same 
emotion in a different being. He was 
throughout “ too much 7?’ the sun.” 
He recited the noble meditations well— 
but gave them rather as if he were re- 
peating them after another, than as if 
they were breathed forth from the in- 
most recesses of a gentle, but wayward 
and afflicted heart. His speech over 
Yorick’s-skull was delivered with good 
emphasis, but as a professor might read 
in a lecture-room, not as one would 
breathe forth sorrow over the poor re- 
mains of the gay playfellow of his child- 
hood, or as a man would speak who 
daltied with sad philosophy as a kindred 
refuge from the miseries of his own 
condition. He made amends, however, 
by the beautiful manner in which he 
exclaimed—*“ I loved Ophelia!”” which, 
as he spoke it, was as triumphant 
a vindication of the rights of true 
passion as we ever heard. The rant 
which follows served, at least, to shew 
the compass of his powers of declama- 
tion ; and the graceful air of self-rebuke 
with which he closed. it, “ Nay, if 

Vou. XIV. 4R 
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‘thou’lt mouth, I’ll rant as well as thou,” 


-tice to take 


“form 


shewed something better. Miss Kelly, 
who appeared as Ophelia, after an in- 
terval of indisposition, was received 
with the cordiality she so richly merits, 


‘and played that loveliest of characters 


as well as if she had been utterly inca- 
pable of melodram or comedy! 

In Opera, we miss the marvellous 
execution of Braham, and “ the silver 
voice of young Carew,” which last is a 


‘loss indeed. An attempt to supply it 


by the introduction of a stranger in 
Polly entirely failed ; and Miss Povey 
has subsequently taken the lead among 
the female singers—the chief male cha- 
racters being allotted to Madame Vestris. 
We cannot say much in praise of this 
arrangement; for though Miss Povey 
has a voice of singular clearness and 
power, she has not yet sufficient prac- 
rts where brilliant execu- 
tion is requisite: and though Madame 
Vestris sings in the purest taste, and 
plays Captain Macheath or Don Gio- 
vanni with a rakish air, we should not 


heartily enjoy such palpable “ make-be- 


-lieve,” even could. we shake off that 
‘feeling of regret, which respect for the 
‘womanly character awakens, when one 


of the better sex assumes the worst 
qualities of ours. Mr. Horn has recently 
come to her aid, and, we hope, will at 
least rescue her from the necessity of 

laying the highwayman. He has per- 
Henry Bertram in Guy Manner- 
ing twice, and introduced Mr. Braham’s 
songs with little less than Mr. Braham’s 


applause. The exquisite little melody 
“** Love’s young dream,” was sung by 


him in a style worthy of its language 


‘and music. 


In Comedy too, the public have lost 
from this establishment some of their 
best favourites, especially. Dowton and 
Mrs. Sparkes, whose places it will be 
difficult to supply. unden, indeed, 
is in himself a host, and really ought 
to fill the theatre by his own attraction. 


-He is now in his very prime, as stout- 
‘hearted and as 
-real pathos in 


tesque as ever. His 
Dornton, and his rich 
humour in Midas, have been among 
the chief treats of the season..: He also 
played with admirable heartiness in the 
new farce of *‘ 4 Wild Goose Chase,” 


where he enacted a seaman settled in 
‘trade. The design 


of this iece is 
and novel. A lover who has 
no great store of cash, instead of running 


‘away with his mistress, contrives to 
“draw her after him, with her guardian 
sand sister, to the celebrated spot sacred 
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to clandestine marriages. To effect 
this, he assumes the name of the sister’s 
fugitive husband, who had not only 
deserted his bride, but left a large debt 
to the guardian, who eagerly pursues 
him in hope of payment. On his arrival 
at an inn on the road, he finds himself 
unable to carry on the chase for want 
of means ; so he hastens to bed, affects 
great agony, and while he keeps the 
old money-lover in suspense by pretend- 
ed groans, slips out on the other side in 
the costume of a doctor, and actually 
dupes the guardian out of £20. as a fee 
for keeping the patient alive a few hours 
to settle his affairs. All this was ex- 
cellently manner by Harley, and told 
as well as possible. But the joke could 
not be protracted for two acts; and the 
perplexities introduced to fill up the 
second were merely wéarying, so that 
the farce had, at the close, a doubtful 
reception. Had its materials been em- 
ployed on an interlude of one act, its 
success would have been brilliant and 
complete. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

Macready has added Zanga in Dr. 
Young’s tragedy of The Revenge to his 
list of characters, and fully sustained his 
get reputation with all who saw him. 

ut even he could not infuse vitality 
through all the scenes of this dull and 
unnatural play. Motives so artificial— 
a plot so a ne language so alter- 
nately mean and bombastic, can scarcely 
be found even in the dramas of the 
Johnsonian age. There is, however, a 
grandeur in the elements of Zanga’s 
character—a spirit of rude justice in his 
ferocity, and a majesty which encircles 
him as the representative of a line of 
kings whose injuries he is destined to 
avenge—which excite a feeling of sym- 
pathy in spite of the absurdity of his 
design, the pitifulness of his means, the 
frequent extravagance of his language, 
and the miserable inconsistency of his 
final relentings. Macready, in his re- 
presentation of the part, tempered an 
African fierceness with a princely de- 
meanour, ‘Perhaps he was too uniformly 
dignified, when his spirit should have 
remained couched as a serpent, ready 
on occasion to erect its crest with native 
pride and to shed forth its venom. It 
seemed impossible for Alonzo to take 
him..for other ‘than the son of a king. 
There were some extremely fine points 
in. his ormance, such as his eager 
noting down in his tablets the time o! 
Don Carlos’s arrival—his exultation over 
Alonzo when in a swoon—his joyous 
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exclamation, “ that’s truly great,” when 
Leonora’s death was decided, with the 
glowing enumeration of classical exam- 
ples which followed it. . But he was 
noblest, where the author for a moment 
is noble, in the delivery of the passage 
“Let Europe and her pallid sons go 
weep, let Afric and her hundred thrones 
rejoice!” His transition from this tri- 
OS Saget strain to yet intenser passion, 
as he clasped his hands in an ecstacy, 
and rushing forward witha voice charged 
with thoughts too big for adequate ut- 
terance, invoked the spirits of his mur- 
dered countrymen to look down and 
share in his joy, made an electrical im- 
pression on the spectators. It is, in- 
deed, his peculiarity that he always rises 
with his author, and proves the close 
alliance of his acting to poetry, by suc- 
ceeding best in the most imaginative 
passages. Charles Kemble was a spirited 
and graceful Alonzo; but the part is 
entirely unworthy of his powers. The 
manner of his death with the name of 
Leonora trembling on his lips, was 
more beautiful than any thing in the 
text. Mr. Connor sustained the weight 
of Carlos with a fortitude worthy of 
a better lot ; and Miss Foote in Leonora 
looked worthy to make all the mischief 
of the tragedy. But nothing could pro- 
long the revival of the Revenge beyond 
one night, and it is consigned again to 
its appropriate repose. 

Shakspeare’s Twelfth Night, by the aid 
of old songs, new scenery, and Miss M. 
Tree’s acting, has proved attractive. 
Without these helps, we fear, it would 
have met with little success. Its inte- 
rest is not sufficiently deep, nor its hu- 
mour sufficiently palpable, for a theatre. 
Its wit is too ethereal, its love is too 
ideal, its very follies are of too imagina- 
tive a cast, to be relished by a multitude 
of spectators. On this- occasion too it 
is, with the exception of Miss Tree and 
Mr. Fawcett, ill performed, though by 
highly-gifted actors. There is Farren, 
merely stiff and dull in the fanciful pe- 
~ dant Malvotio—Liston; in Sir Andrew, 
keeping up a shrewd understanding 
with the audience that he knows what 
he is about—Emery, who makes Sir 
. Toby a mere brute—and Miss Greene, 
whose only qualification for Olivia is 
that she can sing songs which do not 
belong to the character. Miss Tree’s 
Viola is the charm of the piece, and 
_ almost realizes the delicious conception 
ofthe poet. We never have heard any 
tin of Shakepeare’s better spoken than 


; those celebrated ones beginning “* Make 
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me a willow cabin at thy gate” are by 
this lady. Her way of humouring the 
conceit of Olivia’s passion, too, is at 
once delicate and amusing. She has 
shewn herself as unrivalled in fanciful 
comedy, as in that description of singing. 
to which her vocal powers are peculiarly 


yr wes 
new tragedy on the famous subject 


of Wallace, has met with great and me- 
rited success. There are few nobler 
opportunities for tragic poetry than those 
which the last struggles of an ancient 
people for independence and freedom 
offer, especially when the hero by whom 
they are conducted is not a stoic philo- 
sopher, but a man endowed with warm 
human affection, and who, when he _ 
down his life for his cause, intensely 
feels the amount of the sacrifice. Such 
is the story of Wallace; and it is no 
small praise that the author by whom 
it was chosen has not disgraced it. His 
play is written throughout in a high 
and manly tone, and breathes a_ fine 
spirit of sympathy with all that is good 
and honourable in man. Fanciful ima- 
ges are scattered through it, but with so 
judicious a hand, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to believe the author so young as 
he is reported. He has also evinced 
great dramatic skill in the management 
of his incidents—has economized the 
interest well—and has wrought up the 
last scene to that fine point, where the 
excited sympathy borders on the merely 
painful. The chief defects in the piece 
are a few misplaced tricks of sentiment, 
which savour of the lowest class of 
German dramas. Such are Wallace’s 
dropping his sword stupified with hor- 
ror at the treachery of Menteith, and 

ermitting himself to be quietly taken— 
his weeping farewell to the mountain 
solitude, which he describes as free as 
his own soul—and his placing his destiny 
in the decision of Helen. A hero of 
sentiment who would. make ‘pathetic 
addresses to the hills and_ streams, 
would have enjoyed his intellectual li- 
berty among them, and never have pe- 
rilled his life for more palpable freedom. 
The characters, if not filled up with 
very individualizing traits, are pie 
sketches, and thrown into a relief suffi- 
ciently bold for the purposes of the atnae 
We are really indebted to the author for 
his forbearance, in leaving his villain 
without metaphysics to palliate his — 
crimes, or energy to redeem them. 
He has none of the pitiful ambition of 
confounding virtue and vice, by casting 
a false radiance about the wicked. He 
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has employed the least possible evil in 
the machinery of his piece, and that he 
has left in its native form, mean and re- 
volting. The oa could scarcely have 
been better acted. Macready’s Wallace, 
though it does not afford him the op- 
portunity he always improves so well 
of marking the distinct outline of a 
character, and bringing all its traits into 
perfect orp. 3 is full of noble pas- 
sages. His mode of performing in the 
scene where he is betrayed, though we 
think the author’s conception erroneous, 
is transcendently fine. He appears in- 
stantly transformed into a statue as by 
magic, and fixed in one of the most 
beautiful and striking of attitudes. Nor 
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can there be a nobier burst of enthu- 
siasm than his exultation on the news 
of a reviving struggle in Scotland, in 
the last scene, which changes the scaf- 
fold into an arena of triumph. Charles 
Kemble performs the fine-hearted Doug- 
las in his most gallant and spirited style. 
And Mrs. Bunn, in the last trying scene, 
displays an intensity of feeling and a 
dignity of manner, with which we 
scarcely thought her gifted. Most 
heartily do we rejoice in this signal 
triumph of a young spirit, “ finely 
touched and to fine issues,” and trust 
it is the beginning of a long line of 
brilliant successes ! 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Cambridge, Oct. 30.—The Seatonian Prize 
for the present year was yesterday adjudged 
to E. Bishopp Elliott, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College. Subject, The Omnipresence 
of the Supreme Being. 

North-west Expedition—tThe safe return 
of the Hecla and Griper from their arduous 
undertaking, after penetrating through Lan- 
caster Sound into the Polar Sea, is an event 
highly creditable to the adventurous con- 
ductors of the expedition, as well as to Go- 
vernment, and forms an interesting article in 
the history of British naval achievements. 
Lieut. Parry, of the Hecla, who arrived at 
the Admiralty Nov. 4, has been raised to the 
rank of captain; and his journal of the 
voyage will be published in a few weeks. 
The following dispatch, addressed to Mr. 
Croker, by Captain Parry, (dated Hecla, W. 
coast of Davis's Strait, lat. 70. 41. N. long. 
69. 17. W. Sept. 5.) appeared in the Gazette 
of Nov. 4, which also announced his arrival 
in London :— 

‘* Sin—I avail myself of an unexpected 
opportunity by the Lee, of Hull, whaler, to 
acquaint you, for the information of my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that 
his Majesty’s ships under my orders suc- 
ceeded in discovering a passage through 
Lancaster’s Sound into the Polar Sea, and 
penetrated, during the summer of 1819, as 
far as the longitude of 1124 deg. west of 
Greenwich, between the parallels of 74 deg. 
and 75 deg. north latitude. 

* In this space twelve islands have been 
discovered, and named the Islands of New 
Georgia, in honour of his Majesty. The 
expedition wintered in a harbour on the 
south side of the largest of these islands 
(called Melville Island), in latitude 74 deg. 
47 min. N. and longitude 110 deg. 47 min.W. 
and to the westward immediately 
on the breaking up of the ice, at the com- 
mencement of the t season, the ships 
being in perfect condition, the officers and 
men in excellent health, and with every 


prospect of the final accomplishment of our 
enterprise. 

** At the south-west end of Melville Island, 
however, the quantity and magnitude of the 
ice was found to increase so much, that for 
sixteen days {being above one-third of the 
whole navigable season in that part of the 
Polar Sea) it was found impossible to pene- 
trate to the westward beyond the meridian 
of 113 deg.47 min. W. In order, therefore, 
that no time might be lost, I determined to 
try what could be done in a more southern 
latitude, and, for that purpose, ran back 
along the edge of the ice, which had hitherto 
formed a continuous barrier to the south of 
us, in order to look out for any opening 
which might favour the plan I had in view. 
In this endeavour I was also disappointed, 
and the season being so far advanced as to 
make it a matter of question whether, with 
the remaining resources, the object of the 
enterprise could now be persevered in with 
any hope of success, I consulted the principal 
officers of the expedition, who were unani- 
mously of opinion that nothing more could 
be done, and that it was, on that account, 
advisable to return to England. 

** In this opinion it was impossible for me, 
under existing circumstances, not to concur, 
and I trust that the detailed account of our 
proceedings, which I shall shortly have the 
honour to lay before their lordships, will 
prove highly satisfactory, and that, though 
our exertions have not been crowned with 
complete success, they will not be found 
discreditable to the naval honour of our 
country. 

“TI beg you will be pleased to acquaint 
their lordships, that, having proposed to sur- 
vey the west coast of Davis’s Straits previous 
to my return, and being desirous of losing 
as little as possible of the remaining part of 
the present season which is favourable for 
the navigation of these seas, I have not con- 
sidered it right to detain the expedition for 
the purpose of transmitting by the Lee 4 
more full account of this voyage. 1 shall 
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only, therefore, add, that, having accom- 
plished the object now in view, I hope to 
reach England by the first week in Novem- 
ber. I have the honour to be, &c. 

‘¢ W. E. Parry, Lieut. and Com.” 

In consequence of their having reached so 
far to the westward as the longitude of the 
Copper-Mine River, the officers and crews 
become entitled to a reward of 5,000/. by 
Act of Parliament. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have printed, 
lithographically, a chart of the track of the 
Hecla and Griper, on their North-west Ex- 
pedition. Some copies of the chart have 
been distributed among their friends and 
men of science,which convey some informa- 
tion respecting the dimensions of Lancaster 
Sound. Measured by the eye, without re- 
ference to a scale, it appears to be about 
150 miles long, and from 20 to 25 miles 
broad. The expedition arrived at the en- 
trance of Lancaster Sound, on the ist of 
August 1819. On the 7th the ships were in 
the Regent’s inlet, in about 90 deg. of long. 
where the variation of the needle was about 
120 deg. west. Stopped by ice, they left the 
inlet, and resumed their progress up Barrow’s 
Straits, leaving behind them Croker Bay 
(the Croker mountains of Captain Ross). 
They speedily discovered a group of islands, 
which they named the New Georgia Isles. 
Proceeding onward, they observed, when 
rather more than half way to the ultimate 
point at which they arrived, that the varia- 
tion of the needle was above 120 deg. east : 
thus it appears, that the magnetic meridian 
must lie between that degree and the degree 
of 90, which runs through the inlet, where 
the variation was towards the west. At sea 
the compass had been quite useless since the 
7th August, and it was only on land that 
the needle traversed. The greatest dip was 
above 88 degrees; and our scientific readers, 
putting these data together, will perhaps 
agree with us in supposing that the magnetic 
pole is situated somewhere on the American 
continent, between the longitudes we have 
Mentioned, and below the latitude of 
70 degrees. 
to decry the value of the discoveries that are 
accomplished or contemplated, much com- 
mercial benefit has already resulted from 
the navigation of those trackiess seas. The 
confidence acquired by the experience of 
Captain Ross, has this year induced the 
whalers, who had been intimidated at the 
horrors of the higher regions, to venture, as 
Was suggested, to the mouth of Lancaster 
Sound ; and the consequence has been, that 
they have returned with fuller cargoes than 
were ever known. 

Vaccination.—Whilst doubts are expressed 
in England as to the efficacy of vaccination 
in preventing the small-pox infection, we 

Consider it of consequence to lay before our 
_feaders an extract of a letter respecting the 
open of vaccination, and its efficacy, in 
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Extract of a letter from John Livingstone, 
Esq. one of the Hon. Company’s surgeons in 
China, dated Macao, the 25th of March, 
1820, to Joseph Hume, Esq. M. P.:— 

** T am quite astonished to observe in my 
letters, and in the periodical publications, 
that the vaccine question is still keenly 
agitated. Itis surely, like many other ques- 
tions which I need not mention to you, a 
humiliating lesson to the lords of the crea- 
tion. We have nodoubts here. Isometimes 
vaccinate 500 a-week, and, for the last ten 
years, May set up aclaim to an experience 
on the subject, which, when compared with 
that of your noisy and angry disputants, 
would place theirs as nothing ; yet no failure 
has occurred in my practice. Mr. Pearson* 
has been still more extensively engaged than 
myself, and has been equally successful ; 
yet you know that the small-pox rages in 
China every spring—-sometimes with extreme 
virulence. I have often seen it in its worst 
forms in the midst of my vaccinated pa- 
tients, in the same house and the same bed; 
yet no failure has occurred, not even a va- 
riolated appearance.” 

Secret Writing.—Mr. Chenevix has pub- 
lished, in the Quarterly Journal of Science, 
(No, XIX.) an account of a newly-invented 
species of secret writing, on the principle of 
substitution. The key is so constructed as 
to give to a small number of syllables a 
greater variety of values than appears to have 
been accomplished in any system. The word 
Europe, for instance, may be ciphered in 
6,000 different manners, with one key ; and 
in a far greater number by employing all the 
methods comprehended in the system. In 
the article in question the system is fully 
submitted to inspection and to very severe 
trials, and a premium is proposed for the 
deciphering of the specimens offered. 

Egyptian Mummy.—The Hunterian Mu- 
seum at Glasgow has been enriched by the 
acquisition of an Egyptian Mummy, the 
donation of Mr. Joshua Heywood, jun. of 
that city. It is shrouded in fifty or sixty 
folds of coarse pale-red linen ; the inner co- 
vering has been soaked in liquid asphaltum 


_—a substance of strong antiseptic power. 


Upon removing the cloth, a female face was 
discovered in a high state of preservation. 
The coffin is richly ornamented with a pro- 
fusion of hieroglyphical characters. The 
face at first appeared of a chesnut-brown 
colour, but, by exposure to the air, became 
black in the space of three hours. 
Cleopatra’s Needle.—This celebrated mo- 
nument of antiquity has been presented to 
his Majesty George IV. by the Pacha of 
Egypt, and is expected to arrive shortly from 
Alexandria. It is intended to be set up in 
Waterloo-place, opposite to Carlton Palace. 
The weight of the column is about 200 tons ; 











* Mr. Pearson is the head surgeon at the 
Company’s factory at Canton. 
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the diameter, at the pedestal, 7 feet. This 
magnificent column was obtained through 
the influence of S. Briggs, Esq. the British 
resident at Grand Cairo, with the Pacha of 
Egypt. 

Aroma.—From the experiments of M. 
Robiquet, it appears that the odours which 
diffuse themselves in the air from various 
substances, are not to be generally ascribed 
to a simple volatilization or emanation pro- 
duced by the odorous body itself, but, in 
many cases, to a gas or vapour resulting 
from its combination with the vehicle ap- 
propriated to the purpose of diffusing it 
through space, according to known laws. 
Many odorous distilled waters are pure so- 
lutions of these combinations ; and essential 
oils owe their odour to the combination of a 
variable vehicle with an inodorous oil. 

Arracacha,—We are happy to learn, that 
the Horticultural Society have made ar- 
rangements to procure this useful plant from 
America. 

The Potatoe.—This plant, the solanum tu- 
berosum of botanists, grows wild in the 
environs of Lima, in Peru, and fourteen 
leagues from Lima, on the coast; and has 
been found wild in the kingdom of Chili. 
It is cultivated by the Indians in Peru 
and Chili, who call it Papas. It grows 
spontaneously in the forests near Santa Fé de 
Bogota, and among the rocks on Monte Vi- 
deo. The wild plants, however, produce 
only very small roots, of a bitter taste. The 
native country of this plant is therefore at 
length ascertained. 

Ancient Sculpture—In removing the li- 
brary, and clearing away the floor and book- 
cases, that have so long encumbered the La- 
dy Chapel of Exeter Cathedral, a discovery 
has been made of two ancient tombs. The 
sculpture of both is early. They are placed 
in Gothie niches of much later date; and 
appear to be the lids only of sarcophagi, and 
to have been removed from some other 
station to that which they now occupy. 
The material is Purbeck marble. The most 
ancient of them is the figure of a prelate, 
with a depressed mitre, a beard and musta- 
chios ; the two first fingers of the right hand 
pointing upwards in the act of benediction ; 
in the left hand a crosier. In spandrils, 
above the head, are each side cherubs. The 
feet of the figure and the crosier rest on two 
birds, which terminate in the centre with a 
single head, the face of which is human. The 
sides and ends are wrought into wide flutes, 
without fillets, like the fluting of the Doric 
column ; the front is placed parallel with 
the niche, and the upper corner of the lid at 
the back inserted four or five inches into the 
wall. This tomb is on the north side of the 
chapel. The other tomb is placed on a niche 
on the south side of the chapel, immediately 
eam that first desciibed. This is like- 

the figure of a prelate, and is carved in 
good style, and in much higher relief than 
the former. The arms and hands are placed 
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in easy and natural positions on the body, 
over the staff of the crosier ; the head or crook 
is defaced. The mitre of this figure is of a 
more recent form than the other; the feet rest 
on a chimera, carved in a style of spirit and 
beauty that would do honour to a period of 
more refined art. The head is that of a wolf, 
annexed to the body of a serpent, branching 
off on each side, and scrolling down the sides 
of the lid, and finally branching off into rich 
foliage, tastefully arranged by the feet of the 
figure, between which the head is seen. 

Oriental Literature.—Since the establish- 
ment of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
in the year 1804, the knowledge of the living 
languages has been cultivated to an extent 
wholly unprecedented. By the instrument- 
ality of this pious and benevolent institution, 
the Holy Scriptures have been translated, 
printed, and widely circulated, in whole, or 
in portions of them, in no less than one hun- 
dred and thirty different languages and dia- 
lects: of this number eighty-two of those 
translations are entirely new. By means of 
versions newly effected in the Oriental 
tongues, more than half the present popula- 
tion of the globe have had the pages of 
Divine inspiration exhibited in a tongue 
which they can read and understand. The 
study of those languages has also led to the 
establishment of literary institutions. Among 
others, there is one of great promise at Ma- 
lacca, under the designation of the Anglo- 
Chinese College. ‘The object of this institu- 
tion is the cultivation of Chinese and English 
literature, and the diffusion of Christianity. 
It was founded by the Rev. Dr. Morrison ; 
and the Rev. Wm. Milne is appointed Presi- 
dent and one of the Tutors. The University 
of Glasgow, well aware of Mr. Milne’s learn- 
ing and efficacy in this remote but important 
station, has unanimously conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity.—The Rev. 
Drs. Morrison and Milne have completed an 
entire translation of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Chinese language. 

Eclipseof the Sun.—Contrary to the calcu- 
lations of most of the astronomers, the late 
eclipse of the sun was annular at Florence 
The end of 
the eclipse took place in that city at 4h. 
26 min. 6 sec.; that is, 34 sec. after the 
moment predicted by the astronomer Carlini, 
and 28 after that fixed by Professor Linari. 
Baron Zach, who observed the eclipse at 
Bologna, will shortly publish his observe- 
tions on the circumstances which accom- 
panied this phenomenon. These observa- 
tions are expected to be highly interesting, 
with fespect both to astronomy and g¢0- 


graphy. . 
RURAL ECONOMY. 

Use of common Salt in Horticulture. —Mr-. 
Parkes, some time since, published, in the 
Transactions of the Caledonian Horticultural 
Society, an Essay on the employment of 
common salt in horticulture, which obtain- 
ed the prize medal. In this essay he adduces 
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a great number of well-authenticated facts 
to prove, 1st, That common salt, when ap- 
plied in due proportion, has the effect of pro- 
moting the health and growth of vegetables. 
adly, That it has the property of rendering 
fruit-trees and esculent plants unfit for the 
food or habitation of worms and insects. 
3dly, That it is one of the most efficacious 
substances that can be employedin a garden 
for the destruction of insects; and 4thly, 
That it may, with material advantage, be 
likewise used for the destruction of weeds, or 
other noxious vegetables. 

Spade Huslandry.—The following fact 
may, perhaps, induce some additional atten- 
tion to an augmentation of that valuable 
resource for creating employment—spade 
husbandry :—A field of seven acres, situated 
in the county of Surrey, in the last year, was 
prepared for barley by the spade; the labour- 
ers employed earned, in the winter, at the 
rate of 15s. per week, two-pence per rod 
being given for digging : and the proprietor 
considers that it would have cost him double 
the expense if he had had it ploughed. 

Extraordinary Production—A_ pine-apple 
of the black Antigua kind, which weighed 
five pounds fourteen ounces, was cut, a few 
days ago, in the pinery of Lord Palmerston, 
at Broadlands, near Romsey. 

A single grain of Talavera wheat, planted 
by Mr. Gardner, of Weston, near Bath, in 
his garden, has, thisautumn, produced the 
extraordinary number of 7,445 grains, and 
the root still continues in a healthy state. 

One hundred and sixty pecks of apples 


were lately gathered from one tree, belong- 
ing to Mr. Charles Kilvington, near Thirsk. 
The largest apple amongst them did not 
weigh more than two ounces and a half. 

A Plough—has been invented for tilling 
rough land, called the Rid-plough. It is so 
constructed that it prevents the plough from 
getting choaked up before and behind the 
coulter, and inthe pomt of the irons, with 
warped grasses or weeds, fresh sea-ware, 
straw-yard dung, or even a rough stubble in 
wet weather, and will go as clear through a 
field of full-grown grain as on a smooth lea, 
and nothing will stop it save stocks and 
stones. It is thus of the greatest importance 
to the farmer, when the loss of time, waste 
of strength of man and horses, and the in- 
adequate manner in which the work is per- 
formed by ordinary ploughs, are considered. 
The principal alteration is in.the beam and 
coulter, and it is more easily guided and 
drawn than the common plough. 

New Spanish Plough.—The Royal Society 
of Valladolid has published a description of 
an improved plough, presented to the So- 
ciety by Don Andres Herrarie, one of its 
members. The improvement which this 
ingenious artist has given to an instrument 
of such importance to agriculture, preserves 
the same simplicity and the common uses, 
varying it only in the share, which causes 
it to work with much less fatigue to the 
cattle and the driver, moving and penetrating 
the earth every where to the same depth, 
clearing away the weeds, and cutting 
through the deepest and largest roots, 
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EUROPE. 

Scientific Expeditions, and Travellers.—It 
gives us pleasure to reflect on the advantages 
afforded by a state of peace to science at 
large, and to that confidential intercourse 
between the learned of various nations, 
which forms a striking feature of our time. 
It is true, that there exists, as there always 
will exist, a spirit of emulation and of rival- 
ship, which, while it continues honourable 


have taken occasion to furnish the following 
statement of the scientific expeditions under- 
taken by their countrymen, principally under 
the sanction of their Government :—M. Lu- 
cas, keeper of the cabinet of mineralogy at 
the Museum of Natural History, has ter- 
minated a journey that has occupied him 
twenty-one months in Italy and Sicily. He 
has brought home more than thirty boxes of 
minerals and other valuable articles collected 


and liberal, and does not degenerate into per-—_in those countries ; and he highly praises the 


sonalities, is equally beneficial to science and 
to industry. Perhaps there never was a pe- 
riod when so many intelligent persons, dis- 
regarding the dangers and the fatigue of tra- 
velling, were engaged in scientific excursions 
to distant countries. Our own expedition to 
the Arctic Circle is well known; and we 
congratulate our country, together with the 
friends of those engaged in it, on the safe 
return of our hardy countrymen. Much 
may be hoped for, from the land expedition 
in the same climates: and it is understood, 
that an enterprise of the like nature has been 
patronized and fitted-out by the Russian Go- 
v nt, to traverse the none of ~ im- 
Mense empire as far as possible, with a view 
fo georaphical and philosophical discoveries. 
Not to be behind their neighbours,the French 
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reception he has met with throughout.—M., 
Leschenault de Latour has sent from Pondi- 
cherry to the Museum of Natural History, a 
young elephant, living; an antelope, a mar- 
cotte of the cocoa-tree, a large black squirrel, 
and a large box containing specimens of 
plants and grains.—M. Plée, a naturalist in 
the service of Government, is on his journey 
to Porto Rico.—M. Augustus L. Hilaire has 
given information of his having completed 
the hazardous and laborious expedition that 
he had undertaken in South America.— 
M. Milbert, naturalist and draughtsman in 
natural history, who had been obliged by the 
state of his health tq quit the company of 
Captain Baudin, during his expedition in the 
Scuth, is at present in North America, as 
correspondent of the Museum of Natural 
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History. In the space of three years he has 
sent over fifteen consignments of rare and 
interesting objects ; among them are a bison, 
several deer of uncommon species, and other 
living animals never before seen in France. 
—In compliance with the request of the pro- 
fessors in the Royal Botanic Garden, the 
minister of the marine has nominated M. de 
Sauvigny to repair to Senegal in quality of 
botanic agriculturist.—M. Peyrard, translator 
of Archimedes, Euclid, and Apollonius, 
from the Greek, intends to visit Italy, with 
a view to examine and collate all the manu- 
scripts of the ancient geometricians that can 
be discovered in the libraries at Turin, at 
Milan, Florence, and elsewhere. This un- 
dertaking has been encouraged by the 
minister of the interior. 

. We have already observed, that professor 
Rask, of Copenhagen, had been prevented by 
contentions and wars among the inhabitants 
of Mount Caucasus and the neighbouring 
countries, from studying the manners and 
the languages of those people. He had reached 
as far as Mosdok, on the Terek, where he ar- 
rived with a caravan of a hundred carriages 
from Astracan; in which (except one Ar- 
menian merchant) he was the only Christian 
passenger. He nevertheless praises the cor- 
diality and good conduct of the party; and 
it must he acknowledged that such a party 
was perfectly well calculated to put to the 
test his principle of the similarity of lan- 
guages ; for if he could make himself under- 
stood among them, his purpose might be as 
well answered as by converse with the va- 
rious and dissimilar inhabitants of Caucasus. 
The intention of the professor was to watch 
opportunities, and, if none offered, to resort 
to some English establishment and endeavour 
to obtain a passage home in some English 
vessel. 

GERMANY. 

Antiquity: Roman Eagle recovered.—It is 
well known to the studious in classical his- 
tory and antiquities, that, at the defeat of 
the Roman legions in Franconia, in the days 
of Augustus, one of their ensign-bearers 
(Aquiltfer) buried the eagle that was confided 
to his charge, in a ditch, lest it should fall 
into the enemy’s hands ; and that afterwards, 
when the victors wer= compelled to resign 
their trophies, one of the captured eagles 
could not be procured. Time and chance 
has at length brought it to light. Count 
Francis of Erbach, who has a country seat at 
Eulbach, and who has formed a magnificent 
collection of Roman antiquities, has found 
in the vicinity of his residence, a Roman 
eagle, in a good state of preservation. It was 
discovered in a ditch, not far from some re- 
mains of a Roman entrenchment. It is of 
bronze, thirteen inches in height, and weighs 


ies tet Tt is not to sa itively 
that t Wy elie weryedghe forme y misting, 
but the presumption is strong in its favour, 


and therefore it may now be appropriated to: 


the 22d ‘Legion, or the Britannic Legion, 
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which was stationed in the lines of the forest 
of Odenwald. 

Leipsic.—Among the novelties of the late 
Leipsic fair, the result of which is reported 
to have been rather satisfactory, was the 
celebration of Jewish Divine Service, in the 
German language,with a sermon and psalm- 
singing, according to the new Hamburgh 
Temple service. Two Jewish men of letters, 
Mr. Zang, from Berlin, and Mr. Walfsohn, 
from Dessau, delivered moral discourses, 
which were highly applauded ; and the fine 
compositions in the Jewish psalms were sung 
with the accompaniment of an organ. This 
new Temple service has extraordinary suc- 
cess, and promises to realize the wishes of 
the venerable Dr. Freelander, at Berlin: 
** Relief from all Talmudic restraints on re- 
ligious belief, and a return to the pure 
Mosaic worship.” 

New Globes.—A Berlin artist, Mr. Charles 
P, Khummer, has recently published a globe 
with the mountains boldly executed in re- 
lief. This method impresses the subject 
more forcibly upon the mind than the mode 
hitherto adopted, and is consequently admi- 
rably calculated for geographical instruction. 

FRANCE. 

Benevolent Society, and Caution —From 
a Report of the Société Philanthropique of 
Paris, for the year 1819, we learn that the 
receipts of the society were 143,867 fr. and 
the expenses were 131,751 fr. This Report 
contains, in addition to what information is 
usual among ourselves—as lists of sub- 
scribers, regulations, &c.—a statement of 
the medical assistance afforded, and the pro- 
ceedings of the dispensaries; with lists of 
those establishments, where situated, their 
expenses, &c.; including also the consulting 
physicians and surgeons; their assistants, 
and other aids for the afflicted.—Though 
such establishments in London are usually 
distinct from all others, yet the propriety of 
annexing them to the general efforts of be- 
nevolence by our philanthropic societies de- 
serves consideration. ; 

Another article that deserves consideration 
also, is the calculations on which benefit so- 
cieties, savings banks, and others, are esta- 
blished. It is well known that one of our 
most important institutions of the kind was 
greatly benefited, if not saved from ruin, by 
the more correct estimates of the late Dr. 
Price; while some which had not equally 
good advisers completely failed. It appears 
from a pamphlet published by M. Juvigny, 
author of an Essay on Life Insurance, that 
errors of a like kind have been committed in 
Paris. This writer proves that, supposing 
the rate of mortality assumed in the system 
calculated on by the Caisse La Farge should 
be realized, there would not be a single in- 
dividual left on the face of the earth,—but 
the end of the world would of necessity take 

lace in the year eight hundred and twelve 
ay the institution of this ill-omened Cavsse 
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French Maps.—The French journals an- 
nounce the recent publication of a map of 
the world, in its two hemispheres, on a grand 
and comprehensive scale for accuracy and 
embellishments. It is of the same magni- 
tude and on the same projection as Arrow- 
smith’s, which was published in London, in 
1794; but the knowledge, &c. obtained 
from subsequent discoveries are stated to 
preclude all idea of comparison. The exe- 
cution of the engraving, the colours, and the 
beauty of the paper, are asserted to be in- 
ferior, in no respect, to those of any charts 
that have appeared in any collection. 

Oriental Literature——M. Demanne, and 
M. Gaultier, secretary adjunct in the school 
of Oriental Languages, have just made a 
discovery which will have very great influ- 
ence on the civilization of the East. Ata 
late sitting of the Academy of Sciences and 
Belles-Lettres, these gentlemen presented the 
result of a process by means of which they 
have succeeded in imitating Oriental manu- 
scripts, so as to deceive the most experienced 
eye. They have obtained certificates, signed 
by several distinguished professors and learned 
orientalists, which can testify the importance 
of their invention to the study of languages, 
and to the progress of knowledge in the Le- 
vant. They have just published a prospectus, 
in which they announce the select works 
of Saadi, the most ingenious of the Persian 

ts. 

The Black Prince.—A letter from Bor- 
deaux says, “‘A few days ago were disco- 
vered, amongst the ruins of the castle of 
Castelman, in Medoc, several silver coins or 
demi-gros of Aquitaine, which exhibit on one 
side the effigy of the Prince of Wales, in a 
ducal attire, armed with a sword, standing 
under a Gothic canopy ; and on the reverse, 
two fleurs de lys, and two leopards, sym- 
metrically separated by a full cross, marked 
with six points, indicative of the value of 
the coin. Round the portrait of the Prince 
is the legend—Ed. Po. gns. Reg. Agl. B. 
(Eduardus primogenitus regis Anglie, B.) ; 
and on the reverse—Acit. Prncps (Aquitanie 
Pronceps.) 

A collection of Rare Animals has lately 
been landed at Marseilles, for the Menagerie 
tt Paris. Among them are four crocodiles 
rom three to four feet long, an ostrich of 
Galam, and a beautiful marine tiger (tigre 
marin), the only one in Europe. 
x ITALY. 
* Italian Dialects.—At the present moment, 
when the subject possesses extraordinary 
‘public interest, we copy frora the Oxford 
Herald the following specimens of the three 
Principal Italian dialects ; those spoken at 
‘Genoa, at Milan, and at Venice. They differ 
from the real Italian (spoken by the well- 
ycated) so much, that they might be re- 










ard ed as very different languages. . The 


‘Specimens consist of the Lord’s Prayer, ex- 
(ted from that learned work of Adelung, 
ff which an account was. given in a late 
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number of “‘ The Literary Gazette.” The 
proper Italian is as follows :— 

** Padre nostro, che sei ne’ cieli, sia san- 
tificato il tuo nome; il tuo regno venga; la 
tua volunta sia fatta in terra, come in cielo; 
dacci oggi il nostro pane quotidiano; e ri- 
mettici i nostri debiti, come noi ancora li 
rimettiamo a’ nostri debitori; e non c’in- 
durre in tentazione ; ma liberaci dal male.— 
Amen.” 

Genoa.— Poe nostro, che sei nei ze, u 
vostro nome seja santificao; vegna u vostro 
regno ; si faza u vostra voenté, come in ze, 
cosi in terra; u pane nostro quotidiano 
deeme anche; e perdone a nui i nostri debiti, 
come nui perdonemo i nostri debitui; e no 
ci lascie cade ne tentaziuin; ma liberateci 
da ma.—Amen.” 

Milan.—* Padri nes, che sei ne’ cieli, cas 
sia santificau tuo nom; cas viegna il tuo 
reg; cas faghiasi la tua volonta, com in 
ciel, cosi in terra; pagn nes di ogni di denel 
inki; e rimeti a noi i nes debet, come noi a 
nes debitor faghium; e non ec lase casca 
mighia in tentazion ; ma liberen dal male.— 
Amen.” 

Venice.—** Pare nostro, che si nel zielo, 
sia santifica el nome tuo; vegna el regno 
tuo ; sia fatta la volunta tua, siccome in zielo, 
Cosi in terra; el pane nostro quotidiano dene 
ozi; e rimetti a nui nostri debiti, siccome 
nu li rimettemo 2 nostri debitori; e non ne 
induci in tentazione ; ma liberene dal male. 
—Amen.” ' 

The language of Como and Bergamo is 
notorious as being the worst Patois in all 
Italy, 

SWITZERLAND. 

Economical Charity, in humble life.—Let 
not any individual say, ‘* I am of no use in 
the world; I have no power todo any good,” 
Says one of our poets— 

Circles are praised, not that abound 

In greatness ;—but th’ exactly round : 

Such praise they merit, who excel 

Not in high state, but doing well. 
At Hoffwyl, in Switzerland, lives a poor 
woman, who has devoted herself to the edu- 
cation and support of destitute orphan chil- 


“dren, depending on the charity of the com- 


passionate, which is her only resource. She 
maintains eight ; five boys and three girls. 
The whole cost of her establishment, in- 
cluding herself, is less than thirty francs 
(say five-and-twenty shillings) per month: 
of which her lodging costs four francs. The 
daily expense, therefore, for each individual, 
is scarcely three-halfpence per day ; yct the 
children are in good health, remarkably 
lively, fresh-coloured, and well-behaved. 
They are comfortably clad, and very obe- 
dient. She makes the elder teach the 
younger ; and, no doubt, she makes them 
serve themselves and the younger, also; 
which of. necessity imposes a habit of dili- 
gence. .The name of this exemplary per~ 


sonage is, the widow Rumph ; she is seventy. 


years of age: she has been the mother.ef 
Vor. XIV. 4% 
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fifteen children, and has been foster-mother 
to thirty-two others —The subject has drawn 
attention by reason of the possibilities it dis- 
closes, Whether it might furnish a hint to 
parishes—whether it might be moulded into 
form, to answer the purposes intended by 
Mr. Owen's celebrated plans ; or—whether it 
be in anywise practicable in this country, 
we must leave to the decision of the better 
informed. This, however, we may observe, 
in passing, that we have*known various per- 
sons from some of our inland counties, 
whose means of support were almost equally 
contracted ; yet, whose health and appear- 
ance were far enough from indicating misery. 
How closely the penurious disposition of 
some miserably-wealthy individuals have in- 
duced them to approach (perhaps to surpass) 
the humble fare and close economy of the 
laudable widow Rumph, is well known to 
the readers of private anecdetes—of which 
late — have farnished, at least, a due and 
— e errant not confined to the lowest 


RUSSIA. 
Accommodations to Travellers—In the 
course of last winter the Russian Govern- 
ment established, for the benefit of travel- 
lers, along the Gulf of Finland, and from 
St. Petersburgh to Cronstadt, guard-houses, 
placed about two miles from each other. 
They are well supplied with fuel, and afford 
a secure asylum to strangers who may wish 
for a safe and commodious refuge from the 
storm of a winter's night. On the top of 
them is placed a light, with reflectors, by 
which they are distinguished at a great 
distance ; and-in times of theavy mists or 
fogs, a bell is rung, in ordeft to guide pas- 
sengers, who otherwise might wander away 
and lose themselves. ‘To serve as direction- 
posts in snowy weather, great beams are 
raised, with signals on them, at proper dis- 
tances, on-each side of the road; arid ‘at the 
half-way is established an inn, well supplied 
with provisions, and with whatever is neces- 
sary for refreshing and re-invigorating the 
traveller, exposed to the inclemencies of a 
climate so rude, and without such assistance 
to wilds so inhospitable. 
SOUTH SEA. 
hical: ities : want of a good 
name.— notion of a fifth quarter 
to the globe is t to the grammar of 
language, and the import of words ; yet so it 


is, that late discoveries in geography have 


name to'a division which properly belongs 
to neither of the four acknowledged quarters. 
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As it consists much of islands, some among 
us have proposed to call it Pol: ynesia—Many. 
isles ; others have preferred Austrasia; but 
neither has proved satisfactory. Continental 
writers have lately endeavoured to fix on it 
the name of Oceanica: but though it muct 
be confessed that the ocean occupies a great 
portion of it, yet the same may be said of 
the other parts of the globe; and therefore 
this term, which is, and ought to be, com. 
mon to all, cannot specifically distinguish 
any one. In strict propriety, perhaps, the 
appellations New-Holland, New South Wales, 
&c. are liable to equal exception ; for, what 
have those islands in the South, in common 
with the Holland and the South Wales of the 
North? What can be done under circum- 
stances so distressing? Why not assemble 
a congress of geographers, invested with full 
powers to nominate and denominate—to 
correct, change, alter, and substitute—to 
issue edicts, and to enforce obedience ; any 
thing to the contrary in anywise notwith- 
standing ? 
AMERICA. 

Torpedoes.—A vessel has recently been 
fitted at New Bedford, bound on a whaling 
voyage, with an apparatus on board for the 
purpose of blowing them up. Torpedoes, 
of an arrow form, are thrown from a gun on 
board the vessel, which are calculated to 
sink into the body of the whale, and there 
explode.—(Boston Patriot.) 

New Colony of Jews.—A Jewish merchant 
of New York, named Mordecai Noah, has 
demanded permission of the Government of 
the United States, to become the purchaser 
of an island on the Niagara, between the 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, not far from the 
English territory, and containing about 1000 
acres on its surface. The Member of Con- 
gress who acted as Reporter of the Com- 
mission charged to examine this demesne, 
pointed out to the Chamber, in very lively 
colours, the persecutions to which the Jews 
are still exposed in ‘many parts of Europe, 
and suggested that the professed principles 
of the United:States perfectly coincided with 
the views of Mr. Noah, in seeking to make 
this purchase ; it being his object to offer an 
asylum, under the protection of the liberal 
and tolerant laws of the United States, to a 
class of men who sought in vain for a coun- 
try on the soil of the old world. In short, it 
is the intention of this opulent Jew to found 
a colony of his countrymen in this island; 
and his proposition has been sanctioned by 
the American Legislature. 





NEW INVENTIONS, 

_ Water-proof Cloth.—The newspapersmen 
tion that a m2chanic of Malmesbury has in- 
vented @ method of weaving cloth of so close 


' 


* USEFUL -ARTS. 


~ Tan,—Mr. Sheldan, of Springfield in North 
America, affirms, he ‘has discovered that 
the bark of the sweet chesnut tree (Fagus 
Castanea) contains twice as much of the 
used in tanning as oak bark, and 


substance 
cetyned » rome the penetration of wet. =e matter as Campeachy 


like skin. 
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Preservation of Eggs.—The Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal recommends the fol- 
lowing method for the preservation of eggs, 
either for zoological or economical purposes: 
—Varnish them with gum arabic, and then 
imbed them in pounded charcoal. The gum 
arabic is preferable to varnish, because it is 
readily removed by washing in water; and 
the charcoal is essential for maintaining an 
uniformity of temperature round the eggs, in 
transporting them through different climates. 

Luminous Direction Post.—H. Harvey, of 
Wickham Skeith, Suffolk, states, througin the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, that he has pre- 
pared a model for direction-posts, with paint- 
ed letters, giving light in such a manner as 
to be legible in the night-time, and retaining 
that property for several years. ‘This is cer- 
tainly a humane and useful invention; and 
it is to be regretted in this respect, that the 
immense aggregate of human inconveniency, 
disappointment, and sufferirg, occasioned by 
the neglect of the most simple expedients, is 
suffered to exist in a country like England. 
If we could take into one view all the evils 
of a single year from the want of direction- 
posts generally, and of the common precau- 
tion of having the names of places on the 
road inscribed conspicuously upon some of 
the houses, it would lead, we think, to the 
universal adoption of both practices, and con- 
duce more materially than may at first be 
supposed to the public comfort and benefit, 

New Method of making Single Micro- 
scopes.—Various methods have at different 
times been described, by means of which 
persons of ordinary ingenuity may construct 
for themselves single microscopes of a very 
high magnifying power, and possessing a very 
considerable degree of distinctness. 

The most common method is to take up 
with a point of a wetted wire several small 
fragments of crown glass, and to hold them 
in the flame of a candle till they fall down in 
the form of a small globule. Another me- 
thod consists in drawing out a thin strip of 
giass info threads, and holding the extremi- 
‘ties of the threads in the flame of a candle, 
till round globules are formed upon themi. 
These globules being carefully detached, are 

apnced between two plates of lead, copper, or 

rass, the fractured part being carefully kept 
out of the field of view. The method re- 
commended by Mr. Stephen Gray, of making 
microscopes of drops of water, can be consi- 
dered in no other light than as an amusing 
experiment; and the single microscopes 
made by drops of transparent varnish, upon 
one or both sides of a plate of glass, as pro- 
posed and tried by Dr. Brewster, though the 

ive excellent images, are still deficient bo 
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defect of the glass globules formed by 


_ the ordinary methods 1s, that we cannot in- 
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crease their diameter beyond a very small 


"size; that itis difficult to give them a perfect 
“figure ; and that there is considerable trouble 
“in fixing them in the brass or copper after 


‘they are made. 
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The following method, recently. proposed 
and executed by Mr. Sivright, is free from 
the greater part of these defects, and we 
have no doubt will be considered as a va- 
luable acquisition by those who either can- 
not afford to purchase expensive microscopes, 
or who are at such a distance from an opti- 
cian that they cannot be supplied in any 
other way. 

Take a piece of platinum leaf, about the 
thickness of tinfoil, and make two or threé 
circular holes in it, from one-twentieth to 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter, and at the 
distance of about half an inch from each 
other. In the holes put pieces of glass, 
which will stick in them without falling 
through, and which are thick enough to fill 
the apertures, When the glass is melted at 
the flame ofa candle with the blow-pipe, it 
forms a lens which adheres strongly to the 
metal, and the lens is therefore formed ai.d 
set at the same time. The pieces of glass 
used for this purpose should have no mark 
of a diamond or file upon them, as the mark 
always remains, however strongly they are 
heated with the blow-pipe. 

The lenses which were made larger than 
one-tenth of an inch, were not so good as the 
rest, and the best were even of a smalier size 
than one-tenth. As the lenses thus formed 
sometimes contain air-bubbles, the best way 
is to make several, and select those which 
are freest from faults. An eye or loop, 
made by bending the extremity of a plati- 
num wire, may be used instead of the plati- 
num leaf. 

The reason for using platinum is, that the 
glass is more easily and more perfectly melted 
in this than in other metals, which may 
perhaps arise from its being a bad conductor 
of heat, and from its preserving its bright- 
ness. As platinum does not oxidate, the 
glass adheres better to the edges of the hole, 
and it may be used very thin, as it does not 
melt with the heat necessary for the com- 
plete fusion of the glass. 

Mr, Sivright has likewise succeeded in 
forming what, in so far as we know, was 
never attempted, plano-convex lenses by 
means of fusion. In order to do this, he too 
a plate of topaz, with a perfectly flat and po- 
lished natural surface,which is easily obtained 
by fracture; and having laida fragment of 
glass upon it, he exposed the whole to an in- 
tense heat. The upper aurface of the glass 
assumed .a spherical surface in virtue of the 
mutual attraction of ‘its parts, and the lower 
surface became perfectly flat and highly po- 
lished, from its contact with the smooth 
plate of topaz. 


NEW PATENTS. 


Joun Lewis, clothier, Witt1am Lewis, 
dyer, and Witi1aM Davis, engineer, all 
of Brinscoml, in the caunty of Gloucester ; 
for certain Improvements on Shearing Ma- 
chines, for shearing or cropping Woollen 
and other Cloths, that may ire such 
process; the same being further Impreve- 
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ments on a Patent (dated 27 July, 1815) 
obtained by Joun Lewis, for an improved 
Shearing Machine. Jan. 15, 1818. 


The present machine is the first and only 
instance of the application of a rotatory cut- 
ter to shear cloth crosswise from list to list. 
Its advantages are now so well known in 
the trade, as to render any further remarks 


unnecessary. 


Antuony Raprorp Strutt, of Mackeney, 
in the county of Derby, cotton spinner ; 
for Improvements in the Construction of 
Locks and Latches. October 18, 1819. 


This invention is described in manner fol- 
lowing: that is to say: First, in a number 
of levers which are acted upon by the key 
near the centre, and have their notches 
(which allow the bolt to be shot when they 
all correspond) at the circumferences and 
these plates or levers may either be made to 
return to their places by a spring, or fall by 
their own weight when that is sufficient. By 
this, a small movement of the key produces a 
large one of the circumference; great space 
is obtained for the false notches, and room 
for several working notches to be brought 
into action by different keys when requisite, 
which keys are not at all like one another. 
This allows of key, sub-master key, and 
grand-master key. Second, in securing the 
lock upon the door, or in fastening the lid to 
the lock, so that it cannot either be taken off 
the door, or taken in pieces to inspect the in- 
terior, without the assistance of the master 
key. A decided difference between this lock 
and those in use is, that in the lock now in 
use the key passes the wards, or puts them 
into the proper position, and also moves the 
bolt. In this lock the key has only to put 
the levers into the right position, and the 
bolt is moved by the hand. 
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PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 
Rosert Fritn, of Salford, Lancashire, 
dyer; for improvements in the method of 
dyeing and printing various colours, so as to 
fix or make the same permanent or fast, on 
cottons, linens, silks, mohair, worsted, and 
woollens, straw, chip, and Leghorn. Octo- 
ber 9, 1820. 

Witttam Harvey, of Belper, Derby- 
shire, ropemaker ; for certain improvements 
in the manufacture of ropes and belts by 
machinery, and also improvements in the 
said machinery. October 12, 1820. 

Ricuarp Witty, of Sculcoates, York- 
shire, engineer; for certain improvements in 
pumps, of various constructions, for raising 
and convéying water and other liquids ; and 
also methods of applying a certain principle, 
or principles, to ships pumps, and for other 
useful purposes. October 16, 1820. 

WittramM AcRAMAN, the younger, and 
DanieELt Wave AcraMan, both of Bristol, 
iron manufacturers; for certain improve- 
ments in the processes of forming the mate- 
rials for the manufacturing chains and chain- 
cables. October 16, 1820. 

James Ricuarp Gitmour, of King- 
street, Southwark, and Joun Bo tp, of Miil- 
pond-bridge, both in Surrey, printers; for 
certain improvements on printing presses. 
October 20, 1820. 

Tuomas Prest, of Chigwell, Essex, 
watch and time-piece maker; for a new and 
additional movement applied to a watch, to 
enable it to be wound up by the pendant 
knob, without any detached key or winder. 
October 20, 1820. 

Josepu Marin, of Bagnio-court, Newgate- 
street, London, Esq.; for certain improve- 
ments on wheeled carriages. October 20, 
1820. 





MONTHLY REGISTER. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A Treatise on Mildew, and the Cultivation 
of Wheat, including Hints on the Use of 
Lime, Chalk, Marl, Clay, Gypsum, &c. By 
Francis Blaikie, Steward and Agent to T. W. 
Coke, Esq. 1s. 6d. 

A Description of a New Agricultural Im- 
lement, which, by the power of one 
orse, performs a Variety of Operations in 

Cultivation, at the rate of Three Acres per 
Day. By Major-General Alexander Beat- 
son. In 8vo. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY AND. TYPOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes, 

Prices, and Publishers; containing the 
Books published in’ London, and those al- 
tered in Size and Price, since the London Ca- 
talogue 1818, or from October 1818.to Oc- 
tober 1820. Bent. 
_ An Historical Essay on the Origin of 
i » translated from the French of M. 
De. La Serna, Santander. Crown 8svo. 6s. 
sewed, royal Svo. 12s. sewed. - 








A Memoir on the Origin of Printing, in a 
Letter addressed to John Topham, Esq. 
F.R, and A.S.S. By Ralph Willett, Esq. 
F.R. and A.S.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. sewed, 
royal 8yo. 12s. sewed. 

An Essay on the Origin and Progress of 
Stereotype Printing. By Thomas Hodgson. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. sewed, royal 8vo. 18s. 
sewed. 

Biographical Memoirs of William Ged; 
including a particular Account of his Pro- 
gress in the Art of Block Printing. Crown 
8vo. 4s. sewed, royal Svo. 8s. sewed. 

W. Baynes and Son’s Catalogue of Books ; 
comprising handsome Reprints of the Works 
of the most eminent Divines and others; 
and also the latest and most approved Publi- 
cations in every branch of Literature. Gratis. 


BLOGRAPHY. ; 
Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Reli- 


| gms Connexions of John Owen, D.D. Vice- 


+ of Oxford, and Dean of Christ 


Church, during the Commonwealth ; com- 





_ the French Language. 
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prising also Notices of the leading Events of 
his times, of the State of Religion and Re- 
ligious Parties, &c. By the Rev. William 
Orme, of Perth. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Something New, from Aunt Mary. By 
Mary Hughes, Author of Ornaments Disco- 
vered, &c. With six plates. 2s. half-bound. 

Flowers of Instruction; or, Familiar Sub- 
jects in Verse. By Mary Elliott, late Belson. 
With four copper-plates. 1s. 

The Boy’s School ; or Traits of Character 
in Early Life. By Miss Sandham. 8s. bds. 

More Minor Morals; or, an Introduction 
to the Winter Family, with Aunt Eleanor’s 
Stories interspersed. 5s. 6d. boards. 


CLASSICS. 


The Iliad of Homer, translated into En- 
glish Prose, as literally as the different Idioms 
of the Greek and English Languages will 
allow, with Explanatory Notes. By a Gra- 
duate of the University of Oxford. Vol. I. 
$vo. 11. 4s. 

COMMERCE, 


A Manual of Foreign Exchanges, Monies, 
&c. &c. intended as an Assistant to the 
Counting-house. 12mo. 4s. half-bound. 

A Collection of the Treaties and Conven- 
tions at present subsisting between Great 
Britain and Foreign Powers; compiled from 
authentic Documents. By Lewis Hertslet, 
Esq. Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Fo- 
reign Office. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s, 


EDUCATION. 


A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. 
on certain Clauses in the Education Bill, 
now before Parliament. By S. Butler, D.D. 
F.A.S. Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
1s. 6d. 

Soirées Litteraires ; or, a Few Hints upon 
3s. 

The Cambridge Problems, from 1801 to 
1820 inclusive. 10s. 6d. 


FINE ARTS. 


Illustrations of the Novels and Tales of 
the ‘“‘ Author of Waverley,” in twelve Prints, 
with Vignette Title. Engraved by Heath, 
Warren, Engleheart, Romney, Meyer, Li- 
zars, &c. from Original Designs by William 
Allan.. In 12mo. 11. 4s.—8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Proofs, on India paper, imperial 4to. 21. 12s. 
6d. Ditto, before the Letters, Colombier 4to. 
$l. 3s. . 

Costume of Persia. Drawn from Nature 
by A. Orlowski, and engraved on Stone. Part 
I, Six plates, folio. 18s. , 

Views in Ceylon ; a Series of Six Engrav- 
ings, 22 by 15 inches, highly finished in 

ours, illustrative of Kandyan Scenery, 
Costumes, &c. Price to subscribers, 51. 5s. 


GECGRAPHY. 


An Historical and Geographical Memoir 
the North American Continent, its Na- 
‘tions, and Tribes. By the Rev. James Bent- 


y Gordon, 4to. 21. boards. 
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The Tour of Africa. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Catherine Hutton. Vol. II. 8vo. 
12s. Witha Map. 


HISTORY. 


A Literal Translation of the Saxon Chroni- 
cle. Norwich, 1819. 

If curiosity alone were the impulse to literary 
pursuits, it would still be matter of surprise that so 
little attention has hitherto been paid to the criti- 
cal study, or even to a cursory knowledge of the 
Saxon language, on which so much of a real ac- 
quaintance with our own languagé depends, not 
only in verbal derivation, but in many points of 
grammatical construction. 

Already, however, one lady, Miss Elstob, has 
distinguished herself by her Saxon studies; and we 
now hail a second fair adventurer in the same 
walk of good old English literature, who has pre- 
sented her friends with a very accurate, and even 
elegant, version of that curicus Chronicle which 
forms the basis of English history. We say “ her 
Sriends,” because it is literally so; the work, al- 
though at first we believe intended for general pub- 
lication, has now come out in a private form, and 
not on sale; a change in its destination arising from 
the announcement of a similar translation on a 
more elaborate scale. We regret, however, that 
the change has taken place; as the work before us 
would be a most valuable addition to the general 
stock of every-day study; and would prove both 
amusing and instructive not only to juvenile, but 
to more mature investigators of British annals. 

A most valuable adjunct to this work consists of 
an index, paginal, and also chronological ; which, in 
most cases of inquiry, will render a second refer- 
ence to the text unnecessary. It is an example 
which merits imitation. 


A Narrative of Proceedings of Venezue- 
la, in South America, in 1819 and 1820; 
with the Character of the Republican Go- 
vernment, a Description of Caraccas; the 
Force of General Morillo, the State of the 
Royalists, &c. By George Laval Chesterton, 
late Captain and Judge Advocate of the Bri- 
tish Legion raised for the Venezuelan ser- 
vice. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Fourth Volume of a History of Eng- 
land. By the Rev. John Lingard: containing 
the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
4to. 11,15s. boards. 


_ _. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Illustrations of the Great Operations of 
Surgery, Trephine, Hernia, Amputation, 
Aneurism, and Lithotomy. By Charles Bell. 
This work will consist of Five Parts in large 
quarto, each containing Four Plates, with Let- 
ter-press. 15s. plain, or 21s. coloured impres- 
sions. The First Part contains Illustrations 
of the Operation of the Trephine. , 

Numerous Cases illustrative of the Effica- 
cy of Prussic Acid in Affections of the Sto- 
mach, By John Elliotson, M.D. 5s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Reply to an Unsentimental sort of a 
Critic, the Reviewer of Spence’s Anecdotes 
in the Quarterly Review for October 1820; 
otherwise to the Longinus of In-door Nature. 
By one of the family of the Bowleses. 1s. 6d. 
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A Treatise on the Art of making Wine 
from Native Fruits; exhibiting the Chemical 
Principles upon which the Art of Wine- 
making depends ; the Fruits best adapted for 
Home-made Wines, and the Method of 
preparing them. By Frederick Accum. 


A Treatise on the Art of Brewing, exhibit- 
ing the London Practice of Brewing Porter, 
Brown Stout, Ale, Table Beer, and various 
other kinds of Malt Liquors. By Frederick 
Accum, 

These treatises are calculated to become emi- 
nently beneficial to society, by divesting some of 
the most useful arts cf all mystery, and explaining 
the principles on which their successful practice 
depends, in a scientific, precise, and yet familiar 
manner. Mr. Accum’s reputation is firmly es- 
tablished by his former works, particularly that ou 
adulterations of provisions, and it will certainly 
derive additional solidity from the present publica- 
tion. 


A History of New York, from the begin- 
ning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty. By Diedrich Knickerbocker, Au- 
thor of the Sketch Book. 


We have long since had the pleasure of congra- 
tulating our readers on Mr. Irving’s original and 
elegant vein of humour, to which we are again in- 
debted for a singular work replete with sprightly 
and entertaining remarks, philosophical views of 
human nature, and masterly sketches of character. 


Augustus; or, the Ambitious Srudent. 
Being a brief Attempt to illustrate some of 
the various Effects of Literature upon the 
Mind when deeply studied, svo. gs. boards. 


Proposed Rules and Regulations for the 
Exercise and Manceuvres of the Lance; 
compiled from the Polish System, instituted 
by Prince ip, a Poniatowski, and adapted 
to the British Cavalry. To which is affixed, 
an historical Account of Banners and Orders 
of Chivalry ; and the Origin of Gonfanons, 
or Gonfalons, chivalric Banners, and Lances. 
By Lieut.-Col. Raymond Hervey De Mont- 
morency, H;. P. York Hussars, late Lieut.- 
Col. and Major in his Majesty’s 69th Lancers. 
With 21 plates, 4to, 11. 1s. ds. 

One Hundred and Twenty-six Sepulchral 
Mottos; with a Collection of Scriptural 
Texts, and Five Versions intended to illus- 
trate the Poetic Style of the Prophetic wri- 
ters. 4s. 

Time’s Telescope for 1821; to which is 

refixed an Introduction, containing the 
Elements of British Ornithology. 

Letters written for the Post, and not for 

the Press. Post evo. 12s. boards. 
MUSIC. 


The Beauties of Mozart, Handel, Pleyel, 


Haydn, Beethoven, Rossini, and other cele- 


brated Composers, adapted to the words of 
| lar psalms and hymns, for one. or two 
Voices ; with an Accompaniment and occa- 
Sym honies for the ora ge sg 
or . By an Eminent Professor. In one 
dlumie, 4to. iL. 11s. 6d. neatly bound. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Con- 
chology, describing the Orders, Genera, and 
Species of Shells, &c. &c. By Charles Wood- 
arch. 8vo. 7s. plain; 12s. coloured. 


NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c, 

Eleanor, or the Spectre of St. Michael’s ; 
a romantic tale. By Miss C. D. Haynes, 
5 vol. 12mo. 11. 7s. 6d. 

Melmoth the Wanderer, a tale. 
Author of “ Bertram, a tragedy.” 
12mo. 11. 8s. 

Traits and Trials, 2 vol, 14s. boards. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

A Syriac Grammar, principally adapted to 
the New Testament, in that language. By 
Thomas Yates, Author of Indian Church 
History, &c. &c. pp. 120, 8vo. 


The grammatical rules in this work are per- 
spicuously arranged, and the examples are given 
in Syriac and Roman characters ; an important ad- 
vantage. Some letters in the modern Syrian,which 
passed between the author and the Syrian Arch- 
bishop of Jerusalem during his late visit to London, 
are inserted among the exercises. 


POETRY. 

The Outlaw of Taurus, a poem. To 
which are added, Scenes from Sophocles. 
By Thomas Dale, of Bene’t College, Cam- 
bridge ; Author of *‘ The Widow of the City 
of Nain.” 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


A Day in Autumn, a poem. By Bernaid 
Barton. Small 4to. pp. 31, 2s. 6d. 


This amiable and philanthropic bard is one of 
the Society of Friends, and the author of sume ad- 
mirable poems published about a year ago. Tlic 
effusion now before us evinces a lively sense of the 
beauties of creation and of the divine love which 
they attest, as well as a vigorous and refined imagi- 
nation. The following extract will be read with 
pleasure : 

And inexhaustible the beauties are 

Of this fair universe.—The boundless main ; 
Heaven’s out-stretch’d cope, begemm’d with 
many a star; 
And earth’s rich loveliness,—the ample plain, 

And stream which marks it like a silver vein; 

Mountain, and forest, lake, and water-fall t 

Can minstrel e’er want subject for his strain, 

While such display their charms so prodigal ? 
Or how, while singing them, forget who fo-m’d 
them all? 


O Poesy ! thou dear delightful art ! 

Of sciences—by far the most sublime; 

Who, acting rightly thy immortal part, 

Art virtue’s handmaid, censor stern of crime, 

Nature’s high priest, and chronicler of time ; 

The nurse of feeling ; the interpreter 
Of purest passion :—who, in manhood’s prime, 
In age, or infancy, alike canst stir 
The heart’s-‘most secret thoughts. 

The Legend of St. Loy, and other Poems. 
By John Abraham Heraud, svo. with 4 
frontispiece, 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Cheltenham Mail Bag; or Letters 
from. Gloucestershire. Edited by Peter 
Quince the Younger, Foolscap vo. 

This is, for the most part, an imitation of the 
Fudge Family, and the Twopenny Post-bag, of 


By the 
4 vol. 
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Moore, wlth some portion of their ability and some 
portion also of that unwarrantable freedom with 
private character which they assisted to bring into 
fashion. It is calculated, we presume, for the 
meridian of Cheltenham, as many of the individu- 
als whom it designates are little known in London, 
and, therefore, we are unable to relish all the 
poignancy of its satire. The reader who is not so 
fortunate as to enjoy a personal knoWledge of 
that celebrated place of resort, will be tempted, as 
he vainly endeavours tu penetrate the fascinating 
mystery of initials and dashes, to exclaim with 
Hotspur—* A plague upon them, they are in 
Gloucestershire.” There are traces of a power 
which may accomplish better things in the work, 
and to these we heartily wish the author would 
direct it, instead of seeking tefeed a morbid appetite 
for scandalous personalities, which the brightest 
talent cannot redeen). 


Poems by one of the Authors of ** Poems 
for Youth, by a Family Circle.” Foolscap 
SvO. 

These poems evince a correct and exalted moral 
feeling, and singular purity of taste. If the author 
does not equal the high models he has chosen, he 
never condescends to seek effect by the use of 
gaudy epithets or by a sickly affectation of senti- 
ment. Some of the sonnets are very intense in 
feeling, and beautiful in expression. The work may 
be safely recommended as a suitable present to the 
young. 

Fancy’s Wreath ; a Collection of Poems. 
By J. L. Stevens. Foolscap 8vo. Plymouth. 

We have been much gratified by this little work 
as an instance of provincial talent. There is an 
airiness about its metres, and an elegance in its dic- 
tion, which promise well. But before the author 
publishes again, we recommend him to acquire 
habits of patient thought, which may enable him 
to produce something of a more intense and solid 
character than these pleasing effusions. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


An Enquiry concerning the Power of In- 
crease in the Numbers of Mankind; being 
an answer to Mr. Malthus'’s Essay on that 
subject. By William Godwin. 8vu. 18s. 


Mr. Malthus in his work on population has ex- 
cited the horrer and instinctive disgust of many 
persons, who, though incompetent to refute his 
arguments, had too much humanity to accede to 
his doctrines. Mr. Godwin appears on the present 
occasion to greater advantage than in any of his 
former philosophical productions, The system he 
attacks has had its day; but its misrepresentations, 
its sophistry, and its inhumanity are now detected 
and exposed, and it will probably be soon forgot- 
ten, We shall take an early opportunity of offer- 
ing some remarks on this work and the subject to 
which it relates. : 


' The Loyalist, or Anti-Radical 3 consisting 
of three departments—Satirical, Miscella- 


neous, and Historical. Published weekly. . 


The Oppositionist, or Reflections on the 
it State of Parties. 2s. 
A-Eetter to Sir Robert Wilson. By J. 
Webster Wedderburne, Esq. 
~The King's Case stated. By the same. 


By 


as. 6d. 


Remarks on her Majesty’s Defence. 
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RELIGION AND MORALS. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Chester, at the Visitation of that 
Diocese in July and Angust, 1820. By 
George Henry Law, D.D. F. R. and A. S. 
Lord Bishop of Chester. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


Tea-table Chat, or Religious Allegories, 
By Robert Burnside, A.M. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Observations upon the circulation of Sun- 
day Newspapers. 3s. 6d. 


The Means of Doing Good, 1s. 3d. 


This book treats of the following subjects—Mo- 
tives to benevolence; conduct, political liberty, 
happiness, the poor, and of educating them; ap- 
prentices, saving-banks, benefit societies, mawuu- 
facturing system, employment for females, prisons, 
houses of recovery, society of friends, public chari- 
ties, cheap food. 

THEOLOGY. 

An affectionate Address to those Dissent- 
ers from the Communion of the Church of 
England who agree with her in the leading 
Doctrines of Christianity. By Samuel Wix, 
A.M. F.R. and A. S. Vicar of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Less, London. 6d, 


Vol. Il. of a uniform Edition of the Whole 
Works of the Rt. Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D. D, 
Lord Bishop of Down. Dedicated to the 
Bishop of Oxford, and preceded by a Life 
of the Author, and a Critical Examination 
of his Writings. By the Rev. R. Heber, 
A. M. 3 

TRIALS. 


Trial of Christopher Delano, and others, 
the Crew of the Brig William, of Liverpool, 
for Piracy; from Notes taken in Court. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Remarks made during a Tour through the 
United States of America, in the years 1817, 
1818, and 1819. By William Tell Harris. 
In a Series of Letters to Friends in England. 
8vo. PpPp- 74. 

These letters contain much useful information ; 
and if consulted by those who meditate emigration, 
will perhaps save some of them from the disap- 
pointments occasioned by. too sanguine expecta- 
tions; while the rational and moderate will find 
them by no means discouraging. 


Letters written during a Tour through 
Normandy, Brittany, and other parts of- 
France in 1818, &c. By Mrs. Charles 
Stothard. 4to, pp. 322. . 

The parts of France visited by this lady are less 
frequently touched upon in the books of our 
tourists than most other districts of that country. 
The British origin of the inhabitants of Bretagne, 
their language, which even now differs but little. 
from the Welsh, and their semi-barbarous man- 
ners, give them some claim on our curiosity and 
compassion. Mrs. Stothard’s, letters present a_ 
lively picture of this degraded race, and evince 
acute observation, geod sense, and philanthropy. 
The volume is embellished with fine specimens of 
architecture, costume, &c. by. Mr, Charles Stot- 
hard, and is, on the whole, a very entertaining 
work, 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


The Rev. T. D. Fossrooxe, M.A. F.R.S. 
author of British Monachism, &c., intends 
to deliver in the Metropolis, during the win- 
ter, Two Courses of Archeological Lectures, 
twelve in each course. 

A new Volume of Poems, by Joun 
Cuiare, the Northamptonshire Peasant, is in 
the press, and is expected to appear about 
Christmas. 

A Prospectus has been circulated of a New 
Periodical Religious Magazine, conducted 
by members of The United Secession Church 
of Scotland, entitled the Christian Recorder, 
and British and Foreign Religious Intelli- 
gencer; the first number will appear in 
January. 

’ The First Part of Mr. Davip Boortn’s 
Analytical Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, isnowin the press. The same Gen- 
tleman is also preparing for publication, a 
work to be entitled The Morality of Human 
Nature, compared with that of Religious 
Systems and with the Doctrines of Modern 
Philosophers. 

The General History of the House of 
Guelph, or Royal Family of England, from 
the first Record of the Name to the Accession 
of George the First to the Throne of Great 
Britain, printing under the immediate 
Patronage of His Majesty, will be ready 
early in December, in one volume 4to. 

Mr. ACKERMANN has issued Proposals for 
publishing in Six Monthly Parts, An Histo- 
rical and Picturesque Tour of the Seine, from 
Paris to the Sea: illustrated by Twenty-four 
highly finished and coloured Engravings, 
from Drawings made for fhe purpose by 
Messrs. Pucin and Genpatt. It will be 

rinted in the same size and style as his other 

lustrated Works, and the First Part will 
appear on the first of January, 1821. 

‘The same Publisher is also preparing a 
Description of the Manners, Customs, &c., 
of the People of Dalmatia, Illyria, and ‘the 
adjacent Countries, in' Two pocket Volumes, 
embellished with 32 coloured plates. This 
work will form the Commencement of a 
Series intended to embrace all the Nations of 
the Globe, and to be denominated The 
World in Miniature. 

Dr. Parts will shortly publish a Tabular 
View of Medicinal Combination, illustrating 
its objects and effects, on one large sheet, 
coloured so as to indicate the operation of 
each ingredient in a Compound Formula, 
upon the principle established in his Phar- 
macologia, &c. 

‘In the Press, Observations, shewing the 
National and Domestic Evils resulting from 
too low a Rate of Wages, with Hints re- 
qocins the means likely to render the 

orking Classes better satisfied, more loyal, 
contented, and happy; to which is annexed 
aCopy of the Act of Parliament upon this 
: July 24th, 1820, and the 


St. BURT) ia 


Speeches of the Members of the House of 
Commons thereon. 

Mr. Robins, whose local knowledge of 
the country and of the transactions rendered 
him peculiarly competent to the task, has 
written the History of the late Revolution in 
Mexico, including a Narrative of the Expe- 
dition of General Xavier Mina, with some 
Observations on the practicability of opening 
a commerce between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, and on the future importance of 
such commerce to the civilized world. This 
interesting work will be published in the 
course of a few weeks. 

Mr. Murray will shortly publish (if a 
sufficient subscription can be procured,) an 
Aecount of the Discovery of a New Conti- 
nent called New Soujh Shetland, with a 
Description of the Manners and Customs of 
its Inhabitants, illustrated by numerous 
Engravings, from Drawings made on the 
Spot, by Captain J. Rocers. 4to. 

Mis. WiLiiaMs, author of the Summary 
Method of Reading, and other useful works 
upon Education, will publish at Christmas, 
Conversations on English Grammar, in a 
Series of Familiar Dialogues between a 
Mother and her Daughter. 

Shortly will be published, The Mental 
Calculator, a compendium of concise but 
general Rules of easy solution on various use- 
ful and interesting Problems in Astronomy, 
forming an Epitome of the Elements of that 
Science; to which is annexed a Guide to the 
Constellations; by Mr. Lovexin. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Translations from the Russian. By Mr. 
John Bowring. With Preliminary Remarks 
on the Language and Poetical Literature of 
Russia. 

Such is the World ; a Novel. 

A New Edition of Walton and Cotton’s 
Complete Angler; with entirely new Em- 
bellishments. 

A New Edition of- Bingham’s Origines 
Ecclesiastice. By the Rev. Richard Bing- 
ham, Grandson of the Author. 

The Earthquake; a Tale, in 3 vols. By 
the Author of the Ayrshire Legatees, or 
the Correspondence of the Pringle Family. 
‘ The Automatical Camera Obscura. By 
the Author of The Village in an Uproar. 

A Christian Biographical Dictionary. By 
John Wilks, Jun. 

The Little Manufacturer. 

The Geography of the New Testament, 
in the simplest e, 

The Poet’s Child; a Tragedy. By Miss 
Isabel Hill. | 

The Principles of Medicine, on the Plan 
of the Baconian Philosophy, By R. D. 
Hamelton. | 

A second edition of Mr. Lloyd’s Transla- 
tion of Alfieri’s Tragedies, with Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Alfieri, 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


Onze act of the great drama which has 
been exhibiting before England and the 
world during the last four months, is at 
length concluded. The Queen’s TRIAL 
has been brought to a conclusion, and 
the country is at least relieved from 
those disgusting and licentious details, 
which have done so much mischief to 
public morals. We wish we could add, 
that the country is relieved from all 
matter of peril and perturbation arising 
out of that inquiry. We fear, however, 
before the question can be finally settled, 
evils of a different nature from those 
above alluded to, may be expected. But 
we shall abstain for the present from 
comment, and proceed to carry down 
the historical narrative of this momen- 
tous transaction, from our last digest, to 
the period at which we are writing. 

The Queen’s Counsel having con- 
cluded the defence of their illustrious cli- 
ent, on Thursday, the 26th October,— 
the following day, and ve: of the next, 
were occupied by his Majesty’s Attor- 
ney-General in replying. In performing 
this task, he avoided all declamation— 
all oratorical appeals —all those arts by 
which the passions may be momenta- 
tily excited, while the mind remains 
unconvinced. His business simply was 


to shew, if he could, that the charges . 


referred against her Majesty had not 
Seen disproved by her own witnesses ; 
to demonstrate how the evidence in 
support of the bill was sustained and 
confirmed by that which was adduced 
against it ; and lastly, what was the legal 
conclusion to which the peers were 
bound to come, assuming the truth of 
the statements he had made. It may 
easily be supposed, that a mass of evi- 
dence, occupying upwards of 1000 folio 
pages, was not very easily.to be reduced 
to a series of demonstrated propositions, 
except by the application of great legal 
acumen, and the exercise of that faculty 
which juridical practice may improve but 
cannot bestow. We will venture to 
say, however, that no candid person can 
read the reply of the Attorney-General, 
without acknowledging that he fully ac- 
¢omplished this gigantic labour. 

He was ably supported by his learned 
¢o-adjutor the Solicitor-General, who, 
with the scanty materials which his 
predecessor’s wide sweep of argument 
and illustration had left him, made a 


powerful impression on the house. 
: is rts of the case, which had been 


* 


entangled with manifold contradictions 


- New Monruty Mac.—No. 83. 


“un geenly 


and perplexities, he was remarkably 
happy in elucidating; while the manly 
energy with which he repelled certain 
inflammatory, and, we will add, dis- 
graceful allusions of the adverse Coun- 
sel, did equal honour. to his head and 
heart. His peroration was very forcible. 
“* My learned friends,” said he, ‘ have 
endeavoured to awaken every sympathy, 
every passion of your lordships’ nature ; 
they have even appealed to the basest 
of all passions, the passion of fear. In 
this high and august assembly, of a 
nation renowned for its firmness and in- 
trepidity, my learned friends have ap- 
— to the passion of fear. Your 
ordships have been told by one of my 
learned friends, that if you passed this 
bill into a Jaw, you would commit an 
act of suicide. By another of my learn- 
ed friends you were told, that if you 
passed this bill, it would be at your— 
at The words hung sufficiently 
ong upon my learned friend’s lips to be 
clearly understood, but they were after- 
wards affectedly withdrawn. | I was as- 
tonished to hear such arguments urged 
—arguments which could not stuniiees 
might have an injurious effect on the 
case of the illustrious individual in whose 
behalf they were urged. I know, my 
lords, that your lordships dare not do 
any thing unjust; but I know at the 
same time that you will do what the 
ends of justice require, without. regard 
to any personal consequences which 
may follow. But, my lords, it is not in 
this place only that such arts have been 
resorted to; a similar course has been 
followed out of doors—every attempt 
has been made to intimidate your lord- 
ships and overawe your proceedings. 
Even the name of her Majesty herself 
has been profaned for base and factious 
— In her Majesty’s name, but 
without her consent, at- 

een made upon all that is 
sacred and venerable. The empire— 
the constitution—the Sovereign —the 
hierarchy—every order of the state—all 
has been darkly and malignantly attack- 
ed under the shield of her Majesty’s 
name. But, my lords, 1 do not suppose 
that this has been done with her Ma- 
jesty’s consent: if it had, well might we 
exclaim— 

* dum capitolio 

Regina dementes ruinas 

Funus et imperio parabat.’ 
In such a case we might well expect 
the commencement of a new era ; but I 

Vou. XIV. 4T 


tacks have 
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again say, that I impute no such mo- 
tives to her Majesty. I say, my lords, 
that if in looking to the whole of the 
evidence, you shall have the strongest 
moral conviction on your lordships 
minds of her Majesty’s guilt, but vet 
feel that there has not been such evi- 
dence brought forward as would lay the 
legal foundation of guilt in that case, 
my lords, you will throw out this bill; 
you will say to her Majesty, in the lan- 
guage of my learned friend Mr. Den- 
man, ‘ go thou, and sin no more.’ But, 
my lords, if, on the other hand, looking 
with that calmness and impartiality 
which the great importance of this cas2 
requires, you find that the case is borne 
out by the strongest, fullest, and most 
satisfactory evidence, if no doubt hangs 
upon the minds of-your lordships, then, 
my lords, knowing the tribunal I have 
been addressing, I am sure you will pro- 
nounce your decision on this great and 
momentous question with a firmness 
consonant to your high and exalted 
station.” 

The legal part of the proceedings 
being thus concluded, the next step 
which the house had to take was, to 
enter upon the discussion of the second 
reading, and to declare, by its votes, 
whether the evidence adduced had been 
such as would justify that second read- 
ing. An adjournment of two days took 
place, in order to allow time for the 
noble lords to examine and digest the 
evidence, thes -—_ fully and so- 
lemnly pre to the great question. 

On Wednesday, Now. Ist, "hes re-as- 
sembled, and the Lord Chancellor 
opened the discussion. His speech 
could not be otherwise than able and 
convincing; but we confess we were 
disappointed with it altogether. If 
there was one subject that by possibility 
could come before the House of Lords, 
which was more adapted than another 
to call into play his stupendous powers 
of mind, it was the one then under his 
consideration. It was, in fact, in its 
very nature, a purely  sasseaery case ; an 
abstract argument of law; a dry, tech- 
nical estimate of evidence. We have 
known this noble and learned lord deli- 
ver a much more elaborate judgement 
in the Court of Chancery, upon an in- 
tricate case of equity, than one he 
pronounced to the 
mentous = yer he “ re comet 

n of England s 
8. e speeches o a- 
jesty’s Attorney and Solicitor-General, 
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had so pre-occupied all those legaj 
grounds of debate which he intended to 
take, that he found his range unexpect- 
edly narrowed. From whatever cause 
it arose, the fact is certain, that his 
speech fell considerably below that point 
at which public anticipation had previ- 
ously fixed it. Let it not be supposed 
that we are depreciating the ak caine 
of what he uttered. As far as it went, 
it was excellent, it was worthy of him- 
self; but its fault was, that it did not go 
far enough ; that it was not so complete, 
so decisive, so comprehensive a view of 
all the bearings and details of the evi- 
dence, as was expected from his capa- 
cious mind, from his gigantic powers of 
argument, and from his consummate 
legal acumen. 
_ There was a remarkable difference 
between the speech of the noble and 
learned lord, and that of the Earl of 
Liverpool, who treated the question, 
not with forensic subtlety, but with the 
plain, straight-forward, and intelligible 
reasoning of an unperverted mind. He 
looked at the evidence, and at the in- 
ferences fairly deducible from that evi- 
dence, with what we call, par excellence, 
the feelings and sentiments of an En- 
glishman. He attempted no violent or 
overstrained deductions ; no wilful sup- 
pression of material circumstances ; no 
artial application of insulated facts. 
e conceded, fairly and honourably, 
what might be considered the weak 
points of his case; he yielded, without a 
moment’s reluctance, the full benefit to 
the accused, of every thing which could 
be claimed in her behalf; he dismissed 
from his view all controverted or ques- 
tionable testimony; and yet, when he 
had thus winnowed and sifted the evi- 
dence, when he had thus dispossessed 
himself of much which a less honour- 
able antagonist would have retained, he 
still made out a case so complete and 
unanswerable, that it seems wonderful 
it did not produce an unanimity of 
opinion among their lerdships. The 
conclusion was heard with profound at- 
tention—we might almost say, with 
profound emotion. | 
*“* We come now,” said the noble 
lord, ** to a decision, in which, I hope 
and trust, your votes will not be in- 
fluenced by fear, affection, or interest : 
and I trust anid believe, every peer will 
ive his vote from the bottom of his 
eart, nN to the best of his judg- 
ment, and in fulfilment of the dictates 
of his conscience. I will not believe— 
1 never can believe—that the country 
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will not do justice to your decision. I 
have the highest confidence in the coun- 
try that they will reverence your deci- 
sion, and I am sure the country reposes 
its fullest confidence in the integrity of 
this tribunal. You are, however, my 
lords, a tribunal that, like all other 
tribunals, stands before the greater tri- 
bunal of public opinion, nai by your 
acts you will be judged. But if you 
give an honest vote upon this subject, 
whatever it may be, the public will do 
you justice, and will feel that vote has 
een given according to the best of your 
judgment, and in strict obedience to 
the dictates of your conscience. Allu- 
sions have been made by the noble 
Lord opposite, to the judges of the 
land. [lander not to what he refers : 
but without adverting to that circum- 
stance I will say, it gives me the high- 
est satisfaction that this trial proceeds 
in the presence of the judges of the 
land. It gives me also great satisfaction 
that after this trial is closed, we debate 
the question in the presence of those 
judges. I am sure they have been to 
us of the greatest assistance in determin- 
ing points of law ; and | think it highly 
proper that we have their aid. Heaven 
grant your decision may be such as will 
satisfy the ends of justice, and vindicate 
the cause of truth !—Heaven grant it 
may be such as will bear the test of 
judgment here and hereafter ,—that in 
pronouncing your decision you may 
safely appeal for the truth of your judg- 
ment to that Being to whom alone the 
secrets of all hearts are open ;—and that 
when, at the Last Day, we shall render 
an account at the tribunal of Eternal 
Justice, we may feel warranted in our 
conduct here, and know we have ad- 
ministered justice in mercy, without 
pronouncing a harsher judgment, or a 
seveter punishment, than is absolutely 
necessaly, doing right between the 
Queen, the Public, and our God !” 

It is not in our power to go through 
the remaining part of the debate Many 
noble peers distinguished themselves, 
both by the ability and by the candour 
with which they argued the distressing 

uestion. In particular we would name 
the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord Donough- 
more, Lord Redesdale, and Lord Gren- 
ville. Earl Grey made an_ elaborate 


speech ; and though we decidedly dis- 


sent from the conclusion at which he 
arrived, and could, had we space, enu- 


_Merate many glaring sophistries in the 


course of it, we are, nevertheless, will- 
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ing to allow the skill with which he 
— the advocate. 

n Monday, the 6th November, the 
House divided upon the second reading 
of the Bill; ne 8 the names of those 
peers who voted in the majority and 
minority will become matter of history, 
we aol eine the list of each. 


LIST OF THE LORDS 


As they voted on the Second Reading of the 
Bill for Degrading and Divorcing her 
Majesty. 


FOR. AGAINST.» 
Dukes. 
York Gloucester 
Clarence Somerset 
Beaufort Hamilton 
Rutland Argyle 
Newcastle Leinster 
Northumberland Grafton 
Wellington Portland 
Athol Devonshire 
Montrose Bedford 
Richmond 
St. Alban’s (absent 
from illness) 
Marquises. 
Conyngham Bath 
Anglesea Stafford 
Camden Lansdown 
Northampton 
Exeter 
Headfort 
Thomond 
Cornwallis 
Buckingham 
Lothian 
Queensberry 
Winchester 
Earls. 
Harcourt De Lawarr 
Brooke and Warwick IIchester 
Portsmouth Darlington 
Pomfret Egremont 
Macclesfield Fitzwilliam 
Aylesford Stanhope 
Balcarras Cowper 
Home Dartmouth 
Coventry Oxford 
Rochford Rosebery 
Abingdon Jersey 
Shaftesbury Albemarle 
Cardigan Plymouth 
Winchilsea Essex 
Stamford Thanet 
Bridgewater Denbigh 
Huntingdon Suffolk 
Westmorland Pembroke 
Harrowby Derby 
St. Germains Blessington 
Brownlow Morley 
Whitworth Minto 
Verulam Harewood 
Cathcart Grey 
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FOR. AGAINST. FOR. AGAINST. 
Mulgrave Suffield Fisherwick (M. Do- 
Lonsdale Montagu negall) 
Orford Rosslyn Gordon (Huntley) Ainherst 
Manvers Caledon Saltersford Kenyon 
Rosse Enniskillen Rous Sherborne 
Nelson f Farnham Berwick 
Powis Carrick Archbishops. 
Limerick Carnarvon Canterbury York 
Donoughmore Mansfield Tuam 
Belmore Fortescue Bishops. 
Mayo Grosvenor London 
Longford Hilsborough (Marq. St. Asaph 
arm? ETE of Downshire). Worcester 
ingston id’ 
Liverpool ~iatale ; 
Digby Chester 
Mount-Edgecombe Peterborough 
Abergavenny Llandaff 
ely Cork and Ross 
Gloucester 
Chatham | _ The aggregate numbers of the above 
Viscounts. lists were as follow : 
Exmouth Granville Contents - - - - - 123 
Lake hau Non-contents - - - 965 
Sidmouth - Duncan 
Melville Hood Majority for second reading 29 
Curzon Torrington 
Sydney Bolingbroke _ It is necessary, however, to state, that 
eed the real majority of those who consi- 
we dered her Majesty guilty, was consider- 
Barons. ably greater than the numerical one 
Sishers Sin above stated. Many peers, who voted 
Rodney Bagot against the second reading, and whose 
Middleton Walsingham names appear in the minority, distinctly 
Napier Dynevor and unequivocally declared that they 
Colville Foley copmicere Mg charges fully substan- 
Gray Hawke tiated by the evidence; and many who 
Saltoun Ducie did not so deliver their opinions, yet 
ae yam vanie no secret of their entertaining 
rudhoe rantham similar ones. Some there were who 
aa? Gi mae objected to the bill upon grounds of po- 
oss (or Glasgow) lhaven litical expediency; and others, from reli- 
Meldrum Clifton (Darnley) . | AN : 
Hill Say and Sele gious acrup es i seaport to ae ef 
ye H vorce clause. Few, very few indeed, 
Sasa: 2 He stoi avowed their conviction of her inno- 
Gambier Clifton cence. This fact will be more clearly 
Manners Dacre established by the following protests, 
Ailsa Audley iter were entered against the second 
Lauderdale De Clifford reading, and from which it will be seen 
Sheffield .Breadalbane that only eight peers were dissentient 
Redesdale Erskine on the ground “‘ that the second read- 
&. Helens Arden ing ‘of the bill was equivalent to a 
a Prat tian decision that an adulterous intercourse 
Eldon. C + sibling Te * (the only foundation on which the bill 
Buivaing ; rte Ges y) could rest,) had been satisfactorily 
Carsington Calthorpe . proved.” . Eight other peers sign a pro- 
De Danstanville Dawnay wa stating, that though enough had 
Brodrick : Yarborough een ‘proved in evidence to “ satisfy 
Stewart of Garlies Wii dee... is them of she existence lt, yet the 
Stewart of Castle _ Sel thought it i ient : d 4 
sea it inexpedient to proceed in 
Stewart... Mendip the measure. Eighteen more sign a 
Douglas (Morton) Auckland third protest, in which they think it not 
Grenville Gage sufficient that adultery should be merely 
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“s inferred,” though innocence, they ad- 
mit, is “* not established.” ‘The fol- 
lowing are the protests alluded to : 


PROTESTS 


Against the Second Reading of the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties. 





November 6, 1820. 
DissenTIENT, No. I. 


Because the second reading of the bill is 
equivalent to a decison that adulterous inter- 
course (the only foundation on which the 
bill can rest) has been satisfactorily proved. 

Because that adulterous intercourse has 
been inferred, but not proved; and in a 
doubtful case, in which the imputed guilt is 
not proved, although innocence be not esta- 
blished, the benefit of that doubt, conform- 
ably to the principles of British justice, must 
be given to the defendant. 


Essex, first reason Mansfield 
only Enniskillen 
-Hilsborough, ditto Richmond & Lennox 
Kenyon Jersey, first reason 
Orford only 
Somerset Carrick 
Selsea Grafton, first reason 
Roseberry only 
Morley, first reason Anson, ditto 
only Darlington, ditto 
Leinster Belhaven, ditto 


DissEnTIENT, No. II. 


Because this proceeding, from its nature, 
cannot be assimilated to a common indict- 
ment, in which a conviction upon one count 
alone, out of many, is sufficient. 

And because, although enough has been 
proved in evidence to satisfy us of the ex- 
istence of guilt, yet as evidence on many of 
the allegations has been contradicted, in 
some disproved, and in others is so suspicious 
as to be laid wholly out of the case, we are 
of opinion that it is inexpedient to proceed 
further in this measure. . 


Plymouth Clinton, second rea- 
Dynevor ‘son only 
Grantham Gage, ditto 5 
Denbigh Ilchester 


The following Peers have also protested 
against the bill upon general grounds :— 


DissenTIENT, No. III. 


William Frederick Fortescue 
Lansdown Darlington 
Jersey Belhaven 
Grey Grafton 
Plymouth Breadalbane 
Fitzgibbon Auckland 
Albemarle Dawnay (Downe) 
Hamilton & Brandon Mendip (Clifden) 
Dancan ' Leinster 
Hilsborough Hawke 
Wentworth (Fitzwil- Gosford 

liam) Romney 


Roseberry 
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Anson Scott (Portland) 
Yarborough Thanet 
Sherborne Hood 
Cowper Ashburton 
Audley Howard of Effingham 
Kenyon Alvanley 
Carrick Carnarvon 
Selsea Dundas 
Foley Caledon 
Arden Sundridge (Duke of 
Egremont Argyll) 
Torrington Ducie 
Suffolk and Berks King 
Loftus (Ely) Rosslyn 
Morley Dacre 
Granville Calthorpe 
Richmond & Lennox Grantham 
Bedford Ellenborough 


The second reading being thus car- 
ried, her Majesty, on the next day, 
(Tuesday, Nov. 7th,) delivered the fol- 
lowing protest into the hands of Lord 
Dacre, to be, by him, communicated to 
the house, which was accordingly done : 


‘© CAROLINE REGINA. 


“* The Queen has learnt the decision of 
the lords upon the bill now before them. In 
the face of parliament, of her family, and of 
her country, she does solemnly protest against 
it. Those who avowed themselves her pro- 
secutors have presumed to sit in judgment 
upon the question between the Queen and 
themselves, Peers have given their voices 
against her who had heard the whole evi- 
dence for the charge, and alsented them- 
selves during her defence. Others have come 
to the discussion from the Secret Committee, 
with minds biassed by a mass of slander, 
which her enemies have not darcd to bring 
forward in the light. 

“The Queen does not avail herself of her 
right to appear before the committee; for to 
her the details of the measure must be a mat- 
ter of indifference: and, unless the course of 
these unexampled proceedings should bring 
the bill before the other branch of the legis- 
lature, she will make no reference whatever 
to the treatment experienced by her during 
the last 25 years. 

‘¢ She now most deliberately, and before 
God, asserts, that she is wholly innocent of 
the crime laid to her charge; and she awaits, 
with unabated confidence, the final result 
of this unparalleled investigation.” 

A parliamentary manoeuvre was now. 
played off by those who were adverse to 
the bill, which undoubtedly had the ef- 
fect of defeating its progress to the 
House of Commons. The divorce clause 
was known to be obnoxious to many of 
those peers who had voted in favour of 
the second naling, upon the under- 
standing that the clause would be given 
up in the committee. The opposition, 
therefore, with Earl Grey at their head, 
determined to unite their strength, and 
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vote for the retention of that clause, 
with the declared purpose of thus with- 
drawing from the support of the bill 
those who were otherwise favourable to 
it. Accordingly, when it got into the 
committee, where the omission of the 
clause in question was moved and sup- 
ported by ministers, a strenuous oppo- 
sition was made to the motion, and, 
upon a division, the ministers found 
—" in a minority, the numbers 
eing— 


orthe clause - - - 129 
Againstit - - - - - 62 
Majority in favour - - 67 





Thus the “say was gained by a mere 
trick, which might be allowable in a 
question purely ministerial or political, 
but which certainly did the Queen’s 
cause very little service. The only par- 
liamentary majority which could be of 
any use to her, as an. exoneration from 
the charges which had been brought 
against her, was a majority obtained 
upon the simple question of her guilt 
or innocence. Any thing short of that, 
left her in no very honourable predica- 
ment. The effect, however, of this 
manceuvre was apparent, when the bill 
was read a third time, which was agreed 
to, indeed, but by a majority of only 
nine, the numbers being— 
For the third reading - 
Againstit - - - - - 


108 
99 


Majority - - - 9Q 
This. division took place on Friday, 
Nov. 10th, and iantnelia dels upon the 
numbers being declared, Lord Liver- 
t rose, and stated, that had such a 
ivision taken place upon the third read- 
in as upon the second, he should have 
felt it his duty to send the bill down to 
the House of Commons ; but as there 
was only a majority of nine, he thought 
it r to move, that the bill should 
pass that day six months. The ques- 
tion was carried—and thus the trial of 
the m ended ! 
soli e shall not rer t to discuss the 
or’ impolicy of proceeding on 
the part of ministers, nor shall we en- 
force those obvious inferences which 
unptejudiced mind must draw, as 
to the extraordinary situation in which 
her Majesty has been placed by it. We 
shall sizaply confine ourselves ta record- 
connected with. this memorable cause, 
inorder to make our historical sum- 
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mary of it complete. The first—is a list 
of the majority and minority who. voted 
on the third reading; the second, the 
protests which have been entered by the 
FRIENDS of ministers against the aban- 
donment of the bill. e language of. 
these protests deserves attentive consi- 
deration, and we have no doubt they 
will be numerously signed. 


LIST OF PEERS 


Who voted on the third reading of the Bill 
of Pains and Penalties. 


FOR. AGAINST. 
Dukes of York Duke of Gloucester 
Clarence 
Archbishops. 
Canterbury Tuam 
York 
Lord Chancellor 
Dukes. 
Wellington Portland 
Northumberland Brandon (Hamilton) 
Newcastle Devonshire 
Rutland Bedford 
Beaufort Grafton 
Richmond 
Somerset 
Marq uises. 
Conyngham Bath 
Aneta Stafford 
Camden Lansdown 
Northampton 
Exeter 
Headfort 
Cornwallis 
Buckingham 
Lothian 
Queensberry 
Winchester 
Earls. 
Westmorland, C.P.S. | Blesington 
St. Germains Bradford 
Whitworth Morley 
Verulam Minto 
Cathcart Grey 
Mulgrave Gosford 
Orford Romney 
Manvers Rosslyn 
Ross Caledon 
Nelson Enniskillen 
Powis Farnham 
Limerick Carrick 
Donoughmore Carnarvon 
Belmore Mansfield 
Mayo Fortescue 
Longford Grosvenor 
Mount Cashel Hillsborough (Down- 
Kingston — 
Liverpool Delawar 
Digby Iichester — 
Mount Edgecumbe Egremont 
Strange (Athol) —. Fitzwilliam 
Abergavenny Portsmouth 
Ayles Stanhope 
Bathurst Cowper 
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POR. 


Chatham 
Harcourt 
Warwick 


Graham (Montrose) 


Pomfret 
Macclesfield 
Balcarras 
Home 
Coventry 
Rochford 
Abingdon 
Shaftesbury 
Cardigan 
Winchilsea 
Bridgewater 


Exmouth 
Lake 
Sidmouth 
Melville 
Curzon 
Sydney 
Hereford 


Cork 
Landaff 


Peterborough 


Ely 

St. David's 
Worcester 
St. Asaph 
London 


Harris 


Ross (Glasgow) 
Meldrum (Aboyne) 


Hill 
Combermere 
Hopetoun 
Manners 


Ailsa (Cassilis) 


Lauderdale 
Sheffield 
Redesdale 
St. Helen’s 
Northwick 
Bolton 
Carrington 


De Dunstanville 


Rous 


Saltersford(Courtown 
Stewart (Galloway) 
Stuart (Moray) 
Douglas (Morton) 


Grenville 
Suffield 
Montagu 


Gordon (Huntly) 
ordon (Huntly 


rs 

' Rodney 

eevee 
ier 

Colville 

Gay 
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AGAINST. 


Dartmouth 
Oxford 
Roseberry 
Jersey 
Albemarle 
Essex 
Thanet 
Denbigh 
Suffolk 
Derby 


Viscounts. 


Granville 
Anson 
Duncan 
Hood 


Leinster (Duke of) 


Torrington 
Falmouth 
Bolingbroke 


Bishops. 


Gloucester 


Lords. 


Breadalbane 
Erskine 
Arden 


Ellenborough 


Alvanley 
Loftus (Ely) 


Fitzgibbon (Clare) 


Bayning 
Gwydir 
Calthorpe 


Dawnay (Downe) 


Yarborough 
Dundas 
Selsey 


Mendip (Clifden) 


Auckland 
Gage 


Fisherwick (Donegall 


Amherst 
Kenyon 
Sherborne 
Berwick 
Ashburton 
Bagot 
Walsingham 
Dynevor 
Foley 
Hawke 


Sundridge (Argyll) 


Ducie 


Holland. 


FOR. AGAINST. 

Saltoun Grantham 

Forbes Ponsonby (Besboro’) 
King 
Belhaven 
Clifton (Darnley) 
Saye and Sele 
Howard of Effingham 
De la Zouche 
Clinton 
Dacre 
Audley 
De Clifford 


The following are the 


PROTESTS. 

Moved, That the further consideration of 
the bill be adjourned to this day six months. 
Which being objected, the question was put 
thereupon. It was resolved in the affirmative. 

DissENTIENT, 

Because no sufficient ground appears for 
the abandonment of the bill founded on thé 
charges against her Majesty the Queen, 
which had undergone the most solemn and 
accurate investigation; charges in which 
the morality of the country was deeply in- 
terested, and on which all the peers, spi- 
ritual and temporal, who delivered their 
opinions, with very few exceptions, de- 
clared their conviction of her guilt; and the 
abandonment of which is a dereliction which 
may bring into disrespect, not only the cha- 
racter of our highest court of judicature, but 
that of the nation itself. And it is with the 
greatest concern we observe the extreme 
want of consideration for the sovereign, by 
the dereliction of proceedings so necessarily 
brought on, by which a wife, declared by 
the House of Peers to have been guilty of 
adulterous intercourse with.a menial servant, 
and of aconduct the most depraved, is to 
remain his Queen Consort, thus lowering 
the dignity of the crown, and embarrassing 
the country with far greater difficulties than 
those which seem to have induced his Ma- 
jesty’s government to relinquish the prose- 
cution of the bill. 

SHEFFIELD, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 
LoTHIAN, 
WILLIAM. 


iI. 
Adhuc, 10 Die Novembris, 1820. 
DisseNnTIENT, 

Because, that in a case of this nature, in 
which. this house appears to us, by its reso- 
lution to read the bill a second time, by its 
proceedings in the committee upon the bill 
and the report, and by its resolution to read 
the bill a third time, to have strongly mani- 
fested, that, in the judgment of a majority 
of this house, the guilt imputed in the pre- 
amble of the bill had been clearly proved, 
we think that considerations affecting the 
justice and honour of the house made it 
that the bill should pass. | 

Because this appears tous to have been 
the more fit in a case in which so many 
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rs, who voted against the third read- 
ing of the bill, had declared their conviction 
that the guilt imputed had been proved. 

Because we also think that the house ought 
not, in considering whether the bill should 
pass after its having been read a third time, 
to have been inftuenced by any regard to 
what might take place in an inquiry in the 
other house of parliament, as was suggested 
in the course of our debates, save only that 
we deem it to have been just that the party 
accused should have had an opportunity of 
calling for the judgment of both houses, 
when this house, proceeding by a bill of 
pains and penalties, had expressed in its re- 
solutions a judgment unfavourable to that 
party. 

Because we cannot but apprehend that the 
resolution to adjourn the further considera- 
tion of the bill will lead to great misappre- 
hension as to the real opinion of the majority 
of the peers of this house, as it is. to be col- 
lected from the antecedent proceedings pro- 
perly understood, with reference to the ques- 
tion upon the guilt imputed to the party 
accused in the preamble of the bill. 

BrRIDGEWATER, 
VERULAM, 
SHAFTESBURY, 
WILLIAM. 
Ill. 
DissENTIENT, 

Because it has been clearly established by 
undeniable evidence, and confirmed by the 
votes and declarations of a great majority of 
the House of Peers, that the Princess of 
Wales (now Queen) did commit adultery 
with a foreigner; and because I know of no 
other Tribunal where this crime against the 
State and against society can be punished, or 
the repetition of the offence be prevented. 

adly, Because the failure of this Bill, un- 
accompanied by any other legislative or ju- 
dicial proceeding, must encourage the com- 
mission of crime, and leave a great stain 
upon the honour of the Throne and the mo- 
rals of the present generation. 

Harris. 
WILLIAM. 
IV. 
DIssENTIENT, 

Because the guilt of her Majesty the Queen 
having, after the fullest investigation and 
consideration of the evidence adduced for 
and against her Majesty, been made out and 
established to the entire satisfaction of my 
honour, and conscience, and the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties having, in the most so- 
lemn and deliberate manner, passed through 
its different stages, and received the sanction 
of this House to the third reading, I cannot 
allow of its abandonment at this period of 
the sedulous and attendance and 
labours of this House, without recording my 

against a measure which involves a 
dereliction. of the sacred duty of administer- 
ing justice by this House, and which suffers 
the ‘most abandoned and licentious conduct 


to remain, if not triumphant, at least; un- ~ 
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punished, to the disgrace of our country, in 

derogation of the honour and dignity of this 

House, and which tends to lower the first 

tribunal in the world in the estimation of 

this nation, of Europe, and of posterity. 
Powis. 

WILLIAM, 
For the above reasons. 


Thus stands this transaction for the 
present. Whether any, and what ulte- 
rior measure will be proposed, we know 
not; but it does certainly seem impos- 
sible, that the majorities of the House 
of Peers who have concurred in declar- 
ing her Majesty guilty, can permit the 
matter to rest where it is. The two 
Houses met, pursuant to adjournment, 
on the 23d, and were then ee 
oy commission to the 23d of Jahuary. 

here was one peculiarity attended the 
presente 08 speech was sent down 

y his Majesty, probably from the ob- 

vious difficulty which ministers must 
have felt to Gets any allusion to the 
late trial, fit to be considered as the 
King’s sentiments. It was reported 
that the Queen intended to send some 
message to the House of Commons; 
and Mr. Denman rose, with a paper in 
his hand; but before the baad gen- 
tleman could utter three sentences, the 
black rod knocked at the door, and 
summoned the House into the House 
of Peers, to hear the prorogation read. 

The “ triumph,” as it 1s called, by 
the Queen’s friends, was celebrated by 
illuminations and other public rejoicings. 

Her Majesty has since demanded a 
royal palace for her residence, which 
has been refused by’the King. 


FOREIGN POLITICS. 


This branch of our digest may be 
very briefly dismissed ; for there have 
been few occurrences abroad that re- 
quire to be noticed. 

In France the elections are proceeding 
auspiciously for the reigning family, a 
decided proportion of the new deputies 
being royalists. ‘This is attributed partly 
to a sort of circular letter, which the 
King addressed in his own name to the 
electors; but more, we believe, to the 

ood effect produced by the birth of the 
Duc de Bordeaux. ith respect to the 
birth of this prince, a ridiculous fabri- 
cation has been circulated in some of 
the Londow papers, called a protest on 
the part of the Duke of Orleans, in 
which it is pretended that he has proofs 
of the spurious nature of the pretended 

ox other words, the protest as- 
serts, that the Duchess de Berri was 
not pregnant at “all; and that the child 





eS 


whole body of the cle 


discontent had manifested then 
_watious provinces, and, even in the ca- 


: 


_ Meanwhile, the first session of the 
-.New Mowtutry Mac.—No. 83. 
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of which she was alleged to be deli- 
vered, was the child of another woman 
by the Jate Duke de Berri. This pro- 
test, however, has been formally dis- 
avowed by the Duke of Orleans. The 
health of Louis XVIII. is said to be 
extremely bad: so bad, that his dissolu- 
tion is considered as inevitable within a 
few months at farthest. 

The sovereigns of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, have had a meeting at Trop- 
pau, at which have attended the minis- 
ters and ambassadors of the other allied 
powers. The particular objects of this 
meeting have not transpired, but the 
9 ee rumour is, that something will 

e determined upon with respect to the 
recent events in Spain, Naples, and 
Portugal. It is confidently alleged, 
‘indeed, that Austria is preparing to 
march a large army into Italy, for the 
purpose of subverting the revolutionary 
system which has been established in 
the Neapolitan territory. 

In Naples, the aspect of affairs is to- 
lerably pacific ; but in Sicily there have 
been dreadful scenes of civil strife. 
Much blood has been shed, without, 
at last, deciding the point for which it 
was shed. The latest advices from that 
island do not enable us to say whether it 
will be declared independent of Naples 
or not. 

Very little has areata since our 
last concerning Portugal. Lord Beres- 
ford arrived in the Tagus, from Rio 
Janeiro, with full powers bestowed 
upon him by the King, to govern the 
country: but the revolutionary party at 
Lisbon would not allow him to land, 
and he has arrived in England. 

In Spain, there are appearances of 
bad omen. The suppression of the mo- 
nasteries by the Cortes, and the appro- 
priation of their revenues to the national 
use, haye necessarily exasperated—the 
against the 
new order of things. It must be re- 
membered too, that they still possess 
_& powerful influence over the mass of 


the population, and according to the’ 


latest advices from that country, it 
would seem as if that influence had not 


been exerted in vain. Speen of 
emselves in 


The King had 


_pital, alarm was felt. 


_ withdrawn himself to the Escurial, and 
complained loudly, it is said, that his 
consent to the decree for abolishing the 


‘monasteries had been extorted from him. 
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Cortes had terminated, when a speech 
was sent to that body in the name of 
the King, who did not attend in person, 
which was in substance as follows: 

“* GENTLEMEN Deputies—I feel thank- 
ful for the generosity with which the Cortes 
have provided for the wants and decorum of 
my house and those of the Royal Family : 
and I cannot but applaud the frankness and 
justice with which, in solemnly acknowledg- 
ing the obligations and charges of the State, 
they have approved the indispensable means 
of discharging them ; thus laying the foun- 
dation of our national credit and future feli- 
city. These wise measures, with others in- 
tended suitably to organise the land and sea 
forces, to facilitate the circulation of our 
territorial riches, to remove all opposing ob- 
stacles to establish a plan of finance, such 
as may reconcile the interests of the State 
with those of the people, have been objects 
of the incessant application and continued 
exertions of the Congress, and rendered 
them deserving of the universal estimation 
of Europe, and the just gratitude of the 
kingdom. At the same time, I cannot but 
assure you, that my heart has been filled 
with gladness, on beholding the measures 
of prudent generosity and indulgence with 
which the Cortes have endeavoured to heal 
the wounds of the nation, and efface the re- 
membrance of the evils by which it had been 
rent, opening the door of reconciliation to 
error and obstinacy, and at the same time 
still leaving alive the sweet hope that you 
will henceforward continue animated by 
the same noble sentiments, in order to ce- 
ment the constitutional system on the bases 
of fraternity and reciprocal love of all Spa- 
niards. 

“‘ By this means the solid power of the 
nation, and of the monarchical authority 
by which it is directed, go on increasing, 
and at the same time that improvements in 
our internal situation are preparing, we ac- 
quire more founded rights to the considera- 
tion of foreign governments, all of whom 
continue to give me proofs of their friendly 
dispositions. Every day I congratulate my- 
self,_more and more, on governing a people 
so worthy and generous. I have co-operated 
in the glorious enterprize of their regenera- 
tion, and in the laudable efforts of the Cortes, 
through the proper means of the royal pre- 
rogative ; I have dictated the measures suit- 
able for the execution of the laws, and I do 
not- doubt time will give great force and 
vigour to our institutions, and that those 
advantages which already begin to be rea- 
lised, will progressively increase. — San 
Lorenzo, Nov. 7, 1820. 

_ (Signed) FERDINAND.” 

The speech being read, the president 
announced that in conformity to the 
regulations of the constitution, the 
Cortes had closed their sittings that 
day (the gth November). 
Vor. XIV. 4U 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tuer season of Wheat-sowing has terminated favourably—the lands were in 

tilth and the weather propitious, consequently the business has been finished 

with alacrity. A smaller breadth has been dibbled this year than formerly ; the 

drilling system appears to be annually gaining ground, and we regret to add, bids 
fair to supersede the dibble entirely. 

Although the weather upon the whole has been as seasonable as could be 
wished, yet a succession of frosty nights has kept the Wheat in check, and 
vegetation is less forward than might have been expected. 

aie is plentiful; but the want of solar heat to concoct its juices in the proper 
season, materially injured the quality, and stacks open moulded and indiflerent— 
much worse than was generally expected. 

Turnips make but tardy progress, and are so miserably deficient in bulk, that 
should the winter prove severe, we are convinced there will be more distress for 
want of keep than has been experienced for many years. Artificial food is ge- 
nerally resorted to for grazing—still the demand for Store Cattle and Sheep has 
been so limited, that thay have been offered at much lower prices than we have 
been accustomed to witness. 

Towards the conclusion of last month the Corn Market made an effort to 
advance ; but no sooner is Wheat-sowing ended, than. the flail and threshing 
machine resume their functions, and prices again retrograde. We feel no incli- 
nation to despond, but complaint is so loudly reiterated amongst the landed 
interest, that we fear an alarming crisis is approaching with hasty strides. 

The Beast-market partakes of the depression of the times ; still, provision has 
hitherto maintained a price which general circumstances do not seem to warrant 
—there appears, however, some disposition for abatement. 

Potatoes are unusually cheap this year, notwithstanding the crop is rather de- 
ficient, ind the quality somewhat injured by their having made what is usually 
termed two growths—that is, being checked by severe drought at the proper 
season of increase, a second cluster of roots formed at the commencement of 


autumn. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


_ Lloyds Coffee House, November 21, 1820. 

MERCANTILE affairs are rather flat at this moment, and that pretty generally. 
It has been, in part, owing to the necessity of raising money to meet approaching 
demands. ‘This has reduced the prices of various articles to that state at which 
they are not likely to go lower ; and _ this minimum currency has had, and is likely 
to have, the effect of promoting their sale, not only at home, but abroad also. 

ators have watched their time ; and being willing to buy at the lowest, are 
coming forward, partly to make purchases, partly to make contracts; and if 
possible, to secure their bargains at the present prices for future delivery. The re- 
action is likely to be extensively felt. 

To this must be added, the general exhaustion of stock and of assortments among 
the houses of the most extensive dealings. ‘These are now intent on getting into 
their possession greater quantities of 'goods than of late; and having taken the 
oppartainity of giving their orders, while terms are favourable, they may be con- 
sidered as so many additional speculators. Even the retail traders have followed 
the same policy, and,in many towns besides the metropolis, they are filling their 
shops with goods, This explains why the accounts from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Scotland, continue favourable: the labourers 
are fully employed, but.at low. rates of wages; which, however, have been 
advanced inseveral quarters; 

‘On the whole, it is inferred, that a great impetus is given to manufactures : and 
the best-informed merchants in the city of London are of opinion that the Spring 
trade will justify whatever exertions are rey They do not scruple to assume 
a confidence on this subject, which is cheerful and pleasing, though it postpones 
the enjoyment to another day. We augur, too, that the Continental dealers will 
see their interest clearly ; and will forward their commissions while the market 
| } them. Certainly, no experienced merchant will insure them the same 
terms for any cons le length of time to come ; or indeed, when 

the benefi: «/'a brisk exportation has realized the confidence of those engaged in it. 
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There are in this metropolis, at all times, a number of great capitalists whose 
command of cash enables them to accomplish much of their wishes, and whose 
actions are attended to with some address and more anxiety by minor dealers. ’ 
When these shew their opinion openly by their preparations or their purchases, 
by their contracts for time, or for the present, others take the hint, and, as it 
were, follow in their train. They depend on the judgment of such leading men ; 
and the consequences are always favourable as the tide of opinion flows (or un- 
favourable, if it ebbs). Men in such repute are supposed to. have Goop INTEL- 
LIGENCE—or they would not do so and so. c 

The foregoing observations may be applied with little reserve to most of the 
greater articles of commerce. ‘The persuasion that Corron had reached the 
lowest depression to which it could be reduced, has influenced the holders of the 
article since the last India sale toshew much firmness. They indulge themselves, 
also, in the expectation of improvement in the price; for, they argue, very justly, 
that the quantity consumed by the manufacturers now at work must be replaced, 
and that without delay ; seeing therefore that reports are favourable, they Maceod 
on realizing the advantages naturally to be looked for. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that others were more ready to sell; and therefore gave the turn 
in favour of the buyer; more or less, according to existing circumstances. 

SuGar may be quoted as an article perfectly in accord with what we have said. 
The market has been so languid, and the prices have been so low, that those who: 
thought they might go lower have been disappointed. Considerable attention has 
been directed to this point ; but when it was found that no farther depression 
could be submitted to, the previous currency has.been obtained, though with 
some reluctance on the part of those who had indulged other expectations. The 
deliveries by private contract have been very considerable ; and the trade for 
refined goods has been steady ; quite equal to what it usually is at this time of the 
. Coutrts for Spring deliveries are readily offered by buyers: afd much 

usiness of that kind is either doing, or in progress towards being done. 

Corres has lately gone off very Ncamelatt¥: Exportation has taken off much of 
some kinds, while Sain have been Teft on hand. In fact, the demand has not 
been extensive ; and consequently, the purchases made have hardly been sufficient 
to establish a market price.—The market for Spirits, Rum, and Brandy, is little 
varied ; nor is it likely to undergo much variation. The demand is steady, and 
the prices are steady. Nothing like speculation, favourable or unfavourable, is at 
present expected in this department of our commercial concerns. 

Tosacco stands in a very different predicament. A contract is expected to be 
made with the French government ; and, of course, it excites mA attention. 
Will it be.four thousand hogsheads ?—or three thousand ?—or, only two thousand ? 
It will not be formally declared, perhaps, till the end of the month; but the 
holders are alert; few sales are made at the moment, and the prices are rather 
nominal than real. A few reports are, however, in circulation ;—which the reader 
may assure himself are not intended to raise the price: and possibly, a few more 
will be sported previous to the closing of the awaited bargain. At present they 

ay no great ingenuity; but they may eventually become more amusing. 


displ 
| The ports are closed against the importation of ey Grain, for the ensuing 


three months. ‘The prices are so low that even grain from the British Colonies 
is prohibited (except for the purpose of warehousing for exportation.) This ia of 
consequence to the trade of some of our ports, the returns to which have prinei- 
pally been made in Colonial productions of this oat og The abundant supply 
of Foreign Oats has not so severely depressed the market, as some had imagined it 
would ; and it appears to have been unquestionable, that the home supply, if alone 
relied on, would have been short. 
Provisions in general are low ; but are thought to have been at their lowest. 
Irish Pork (new) there is none yet on sale: o Beef but little. Contracts, nev er- 
theless, are forming with some spirit against the arrival of supplies almost daily 


expected. What can be delivered immediately is looking upward. | oS s 
e had almost overlooked an article to which the dealer and the politician 


attach no small importance. Rumours from the Continent have raised the price 
of SALTPETRE 2s. per cwt.!! We could be glad to think that this concerns only 


Ali Pacha and the Grand Seignior :—but, as say the astrologers, we must leave 


_ it time will shew. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM OCTOBER 28 TO NOVEMBER 18, 1820, INCLUSIVE. 


N. B. In Bankruptcies in and about London, the Attorneys are to be understood to reside in London; and in 


Cowntry Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed. 
The Solicitors’ Names are between parentheses. 





ABBOTT, W. Windham- merchant. (Stephen 
Ramune sumed’ -court, Cannon-street, merchant, 


Appleby, T. c. Conterbery, staymaker. (Bennett, Token- 


Bristol millwright. (Meredith, Liscolo’s! 
rr ete Aahby, J. Baitestree i Manchester square baker. "iilorcnp 


ae a: mayeinncaquare 


ey, 5. Socatena (Dax, Guilford-street 
Bailey. 8 et, T. Hop-grou etn Re! vc gy butcher. (Ds rewer. (Fisher, 
Barnett, Fenda, Westmorland, corn-merchant. (Heelis, 


no r iam - Dortnoah, (Price, New- 
jun. ¢ ~~ oo eh vty mee born re ay 4 anes 


mera 
Bennam, siete, rough, aay, --, Sutcite 


corn-dealer. (Meredith, 
merchant. (Gellibrand 


Brander A. “Badger (Luckett 

, 4 Reeds Fe Beat "Prchay-cntene corn-dealer. 
tem meme Durham, ship-owner. (Meg- 
. Liverpool, merchant. (Young, Cherlotte-row, 
Chambers, F. og wee ic ip Lineelp shoemaker. (Rowland, 


Lincoln’s Inn- 
=e Be MA” ASE te 
(Courteen 
broker ie rae 

draper. (Towers, 


Seek oor (Bunce, 
i k, cooper. mee 1c e eT treet 


er. (Benton 
(Crowder 


sail-maker. 










G 





Wiglesworth, Gray’s. 
Smiths E. Green Lettuce-lane, tea-dealer. | 
A. Lime-st 


Leckenéy, J. Exeter, comb-maker. (Brutton, Broad- 
etree 


Lothioridige, J. Carmarthen-street, Tottenham-court-road, 
Retr. (Boxer 


ah pest Whee eleeet: coal-merchant. (Boxer 
Hichmond-buildin » Soho, jeweller. (Turner 
T. on yne, linen-draper. (Bell, 


Lonunen, W. Ri ware ake. 
Lovenbury at ha 


(Tilson, Coleman-street 
rd, Wilts, vietualler. (King, 


Lynch, Y White flare, carman. (Batho 
Hi Provost street, City-road, merchant. (Hurd 
Math Lge horse-dealer. (Lloyd 


Mossenton, 
ealer, (Harrison, Bucklersbury 
(Faithful, 
Norris, T. ry see Wiltshire, shoe-maker. (Millett, 
Middle Temple-lane 


Bicone sen. Melton, Highgate, builders. (Hun- 
Gra: oj al som 

Great Marlow, Buckiughamshire, horse- 

Myrtle, W. Brighthelmstone, Sussex, hatter. 
Little Winchester-strect : 

—— bo baWrieht Commercial-road, master-ma- 
Oakes, J. 3; king’ pone valllings, Cornhill, commission- 
Orme, "i. jtisen, Lancaster, money-scrivener. 


Southampton-buildings 
Petey, 4 4 F ogy of Plymouth, now of West Teignmouth, 


ag (ress Charlotte-row 
Poulden, W a, Cheshi heshire, linen-draper. (Sher- 
win, Great James-street 


Parker. i Cheltenham, builder. (Vizard, Lincoln’s Inn- 


(Lowe, 


as Oxford-street, linen-draper Courteen 
Price, ~ Tewkesbury, Cinseortersbate, Pn mg 
ue 
Ral R. and wW. igewich, maltsters. (T: aylor, 


ohn-street 
Roberts, S. Cheltenham draggist. (Meredith, Lincola’s-Inn 
’ 


Rutter, J. \yheesstree merchant. (Hicks, 
Sarson, J. Kin aon stage-coach proprictor. Cart 
Scurr, ¥. ; = ery fnew draper Ling, Cantle-treet 
° . ea uare arp-manu- 
i“ pte Gace. bc Pewa cial 
% corn-merchant. » Thavies Inn 


Stade, W (Fisher. 
Smith, ‘by and J. Sanderson, Howden, Yorkshire, tailors 


Weston 
Sm —_ rcha Reard 
trons J. Chesham, oa mere suieabeentbine: ao ies, 


— Poiness-eoedet, ¥ Westminster, corn-dealer (Young 


ers nson, A. me ae Feacharch-street, cotton- 
Thwai S. Staplehurst, tallew-chandler. (Sherwood, 
Fillets}. Wasies, Yo Yorkshire, cotton-spinner. (Wiglet- 


‘T. Yalding, Kent miller. Surrey-street 
eS , Exeter, eshdten, \ rutton, Old Broad-st. 
ter. (Bennell, St. 


Treas, G, Bouts ane 


Furner, I. W. Brentford, ald (Bishop, Token-house- 
and R., Great St. Hele’, millers. 


(Lewis 


Usbemood, T. jun. Tenbridge, farmer. (Babb, Clement's 


Watkins, P. Bristol, ei] and colourmau. (Hurd, Femple 

art A. Liverpool, retin (Blackstock, 
etdane . 
-s t Gani St a (James 

merchant. (Battye, 

\ omer C Swot lothier. rd, Temp! 
ood, ee clthion. (Hands Tomrls 
w linen-draper. (Brem- 





cuccriereire desler, (Hicks 








i 
2. 
s 
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ABBOT, P. D. Powis-place, Nov. 25 
Adams, T. South Shields, Dec. 4 
Adcock, J. St. Mary Axe, Noy. 25 
Auderson, A. Philpot-lane, Nov. 25 
Ball, J. Poole, Dec. 12 
Baker, E. Pope’s Head-alley, Nov.18 
Beavan, J. Old Cavendish-st. Nov. 21 
= J. & T. Thomson, Piccadilly, 
c.2 


Bateman, J. & W. Culbard, St. John’s- 
street, Dec. 16 

Bell, J. Spitalfields, Nov. 25 

Bennet, S. A. Worship-street, Nov. 25 

Bigger, W. Manchester, Dec. 5 

Bishop, D. Great Surrey-street, Nov. 21 

Blyth, E. Dyer’s-buildings, Nov. 14 

Brattle, W. Ryarsh, Nov. 4 

Brice, W. Bristol, Nov. 24 

Bryan, R. Llangunllo, Nov. 7 

Buckton, R. Jermyn-street, Nov. 28 

Bunker, J. Graftou-street, Nov. 21 

Carey, E: M. Liverpool, Dec. 1 

= C, Bridge-street, Westminster, 

ov 


. 21 . 
Cave, S. Cheltenham, Dec. 6 
Chapman, T. Little Bury Mills, sora 
Collen,R & J. Piers, Cheapside, Nov. 
Collins, R. Maidstone, Nov. 28 
Coney, R. Strand, Nov. 4 
Cooke, J. Coxhoe, Darham, Dec. 6 
Cook, J. Helmsley, Nov. 30 
Cooper, V. New Bond-street, Dec. 23 
Cowne, S. Barbican, Nov. 25 
Crombie, R. Chelsea, Dec. 16 


Cummings, J. Whitechapel, Nov. 11 

Davies, W. Tredegar, Dec. 

Davis, D. New Bouad-street, Nov. 25 

Deaves, H. Live 1, Dee. 1 

—— P. hi. Rumford, Essex, 
ov. 21 


Dobson, T. Kendal, Dec. 10 

Dobson, H. J. Three Tun-court, South- 
wark, Nov. 28 

Dowley, T. &J. Willow-street, Nov. 18 

Duckworth, E. Manchester, Dec. 7 

Dyer, W. Northleech, Nov. 25 

Ellerby, T. Poole, Dec. 16 

Eljiott, J. Farnham, Dec. 7 

Evans, C. & Sir J. Jelf, Gloucester, 


- 20 
Evans, P. Cross-street, Goswell-street, 
Dec. 2 
Fish, J. & J. Nowlan, Newcastle U. T. 


Dec. 12 
Fisher, F. Edgeware-road, Nov. 25 


Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th Oct. to the 25th Noy. 1820, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Ford, E. Lime-street, Nov. 7 

J. Manchester, 
Gallant, W. Leadenhall-murket, 
Gardner, T. W, & T. Leicester, Nov. 29 


Fullarton 


Dee. 


Giles, D. Lyford, Berks, Nov. 22 


Gompertz, A. Great Winchester-street, 


Nov. 11 


Goodwin, B. Oxford, Nov. 30 
Hart, J. Southampion, Nov. 25 


Harrison, J. Saxilby, 


c. 


Hancock, J, Limehouse, Dec. 9 
Harkness, J. Addle-street, Dec. 2 


Hardisty, G. & J. Cowing, Bedford- 


court 


c. 
Hepbura, ¢. Commercial- 
Hiitchon, W. St. Peter’s-hill 
Hodgson, R. Fleet-street, 
Holmes, T., J. Harms, & J. D. English, 


Long-acre, Nov 


. 28 
Holland, S.’P. & P. Ball, Worcester- 


shire, Nov. 


Hooper, W. Posbesy. Dec. 13 
0 


Hornby, J. Liverpo 


Dec. 9 
Johnston, D. Brown-street, Dec. 2 


Jones, T. Bristol, Dec. 11 


Nov. 27 
Hunter, J. Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, 


Kerry, R. Bucklersbury, Nov. 22 


King, C. M. East Smithfield, Nov. 18 
Leigh, R. Liverpool, Dec. 


Levin, L. G 


7 


reat Prescott-street, Nov.21 


Lomas, T. Fetter-lane, Nov. 


Lyncis, M. Church-sireet, Spitalfields, 


ov. 21 


Lyons, L. Lower Shadwell, Nov. 18 
ackenzie, C’. Caroline-street, Nov. 13 
Martin, T. &. S. Hopkins, Bristol, 


Dec. 9 
Martin, J. St. Philip and Jacob, Dec. 8 


May, W. Spital-square, Nov. 18 


Merry, R. Birmingham, 


Mole, 
c. 


Neal, . 
New, E. Bristol, Nov. 


Orr, J. Barge- cad, Hockionton »Dec.g 
. Oxford-street, 


Oxenhan, J. 


Peacock, J. Bell-alley, Nov. 23 
Pearse, J . Plymouth k, Dec. 2 
Phillips, J. 


Dec. 5 
eile. W Wr Grotoan: oy 25 
oates, S. W. Birmipngha 
W. & R. Lockett, 


De 
Mood a York Mews, Dec. 19 
XN. M. London, Dee. 2 


.» & B. P. Rideing, Liver- 
c. 
Phillips, T. eead-street-hill, Nov. 28 





Nov.a1 


road, Nov. 21 
Nov. 
Nov. 18 


c.4 
Hereford, 


Raine, 


street, Nov. 21 


Raudall, R. Coleman-street, Noy 
Rend, y.& J. Hillier, St’ Mar 


ce. 5 

Reeder, W. R. Stratford- 
Render, G. and J. Leeds, 
Riding, J- Blackburn, Dec. 4 


Ritson, J. Carlisle, Dec. 2 


28 


Shobridge 
Simpson, 


R. Crow 


street, Nov. 21 
Stevens, R. Banstead, Su 


Sutherland, S. South Shiel 
Swainston, J. Kendal, Noy. 
Taylor, G. & G. Jarman, Fenchurch-st. 


Nov. 21 
oe W. Little Marcle, Herts, 


‘Dec 
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Phipps, J. Dake-street, Portland-place , 
pan ier, F.C 

thonier, F. Corporation-ro 
Prebble, J. jun. Bow, Nov. 9s” 
. Bear-street, Dec. 16 
Ramsay, J.& R. Forster, Old Broad- 


Nov.14 


yi, 


Dy, Dec. 16 
5 


Russell, A. Tewkesbu Dec. 
Schlessinger, M. " ww 


Nov. 25 
Shalcrass, W. Joseph-street, Dec. a0 
C. Kensington, Noy. 
5 n-court, Noy, 
Snuggs, J. W. A. & J. Whalley, 


B.  Church-court, 


28 
Time- 
Bt 


, 
’ 
24 ‘ 


Thomson, J. Manchester, Dec. 11 


Thomson 


Townend, 
Townsend 
Tupling, 


S. Red 


J. L 
Wai 5 W. Liverpool, N 
ainewright - Liverpool, - 
Ward, R. R. M wn ig ag 
Welby, C. C. E., A. W. Bellairs, & G. 

Bellairs, Leicester, Noy. 28 


cross-streect, Noy. 21. 
Toll, W. St. Germains, Dee’4 


R. & J. R. Mitre Cte, Nov. 25 


te street, Noy, 1 
Dec. 2 ' 4 


aiden lane, Nov. 28 


Wharton, A. New Sarum, Nov. 29 


Wilson, 


N 


Williams, L. Nicholas lane, Nov. 25 

Williams, E. Edmonton, Dec. 2 , 
J. Old Broad street, Dec. 16 

wees H.& Lightfoot, J. 


ottingham, 


-4 
weer Bow Church yard, Nov. 18 


Wood, 
Wood, T., 


5 


Wrangle, J. Amweil, N 


Young, A. St. Swithin’s lane, Dec. 2 


& J. Wakefield, D. 
[., R. Wood & W. 

Smxthiam Bottom, Surrey, Nov. 21 
Woodroof, J. Gun stre 
Worrall, S. & A. Po 


ec. 15 


Troughton, 


ov. 18 


ristol, Dec, 8 
ov. 21 


inclusive. 



































































































































ed lea Se IS S185 . IS .lod a > 

és [xal/O8 |S 1 SS CEPEIE-| S72 Se Oa| BA 

82 |$2| 88) 28) 85 aziseiee] s2 Beles] Fs 

mi ps oo a0 «9 je <<" 0 218 ye ashe 
Oct. 25 |2144|66$ 7/67 3] 85g [1049/17 75% |25 pm.) 5 3 pm. 
26 |———|56% 74|67$ §|85§ 4/1043) 173 24pm.| 4 5pm. 
27 |215-| 67% |67% 8$\85g §/1043) 174 - 26 pm.| 5 3pm. 
28 |——|674 32\68$ 7%) 85% |104§) 174 75§ 125 pm.| 4 5 pm. 
30 |2155|67 4/67% 8\85F §/1049) 175 221 4, 25pm.| 4 5pm. 
31 [2153/67 $167 8|85% $)/104¢\-—\———| 221  # 26 pm.| 4 5pm. 
Nov. 1 |——| 67. [67% # 85§ |104}| 174 | ——2214 222/75 4 5pm. 
2/215 |67§ 63|68_ 73/85  §)104 |17 x 75% [26 pm.} 4 6 pm. 
3 |2154/66% 7/673 §/84% 5$|104 | 175 |65% [2214 222/-———/27 pm.| 4 6 pm. 
4|\——|67. _ $167% # 85 |104§ - 5 6pm. 

6 

7\215 |67% 7/68 73/85¥ 5/1043/17 y\——/2214 222 27 pm.|} 4 5pm. 
8 |——|674 }/67% 83|85 $/1043/ 174 |65§ | 75% |27 pm.| 4 5 pm. 
9 |215¥/67F B68 F/85§ $1049 26pm.; 5 4pm. 
10 |216 |67% # 68h §\85%  gi105 | 174/663 | 2214 25pm.| 5 3 pm. 
11 |217 |68$ }/68% of|86 $/105%/177_|——| 222 765 [26 pm.) 3 5 pm, 
13 6s$ g68% OF/96F 3/105F/17 7% 26pm.) 4 2pm. 
14 |2174|68% Z160h $\86§ §/1063)17 78/66} | 222 FF 27 pm.| 3 5 pm. 
15 |217F/68% 460% B/864 §)106F/17 75 77 |27 pm| 4 5pm. 
16 |218 |684 3/604 3/86 3/105§/17%% 223% 224 27 pm.) 4 5pm. 
17 |218 [68g §/69h $86  $/1059 67% 27 pm.| 3 5 pm. 
18 |219 |683 §694 J/86$ $/105§/17 75 76 |27 pm.| 5 3 pm. 
20 68h F169§ 9/86 31053) 179 26 pm.| 4 3pm. 
21 |21941683 360% 3/86 3/1053)17 4% 27 pm., 5 3 pm. 
22 |2194/68§ 91693 4/86F §1105%) 17% |674 27 pm.| 2. 3 pm. 
23 |2194|68% $698 186% §/105$)/17 48 27 pm/;}1 3pm. 
24 |2198|68% 2694 £186h §/105§'1749%'——| 224 4 |——|24 pm.) par. 1 pm. 














PRICE OF SHARES 
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[Dec. 1, 


In Canals, Docks, Bridges, Roads, Water-Works, Fire and Life-Insurance Companies, 
Gas Light Companies, Institutions, &c.—Nov. 21, 1820. 


Shares Div. per 


of 

£. 
100 
25 
250 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
700 
100 
100 
100 
150 


100 


100 
100 
100 


125 
200 
100 
145 


100 
200 
100 

50 
100 
125 


146 
100 


100 
100 
100 








Per Shares Div. per 
Ann. Share. of Ann. 
£. 5. Canals, £. s. £. £. Ss. 
— Aberdare . - 25 100 5 
— Andover - et 100 5 
2) Birmingham (divided) 550 
5 Bolton and Bury =< 100 100 1 15 
5 Chelmer& Blackwater 90 — 1 
8 Chesterfield - - 120 50 1 
44 Coventry - - 999 
6 Derby - - - 112 
3 Dudley < - 62 tis * nai 
58 Erewash - 1000 50 1 5 
20 Forth and Clyde - 500 ane 2 10 
9 Grand Junction - 210 Pe Se 
3 Grand Surrey - 57 
7 Grantham - - 130 ois 2 
18 Kennet and Avon - 18 
10 Leeds and Liverpool 280 
14 Leicester - - 295 
119 Loughborough 2400 7 nee 
30 Mersey and Irwell - 650 160 a 
10 Monmouthshire - 147 oS ae 
— Montgomery - - 70 oan : 
32 Oxford - - - 625 ; 
—  Regent’s - - 25 - Sib 
9 Shrewsbury - - 160 ger ‘ ahs 
7.10 Shropshire - - 140 TE in 
40 Stafford & Worcester 640 — + 
10 Stourbridge - - 210 
22 Stroudwater - - 495 
12 Swansea - - 175 50 4 
1 10 Thames&Severn,New 31 i0 
75 Trent & Mersey, or 100 7 10 
Grand ‘Trunk 1920 20 16 
- Warwick & Birming- 50 3 15 
ham - - - 210 20 2 
10 10 Warwick & Napton 208 
= Worcester &Birming. 24 
6  Wyrley & Essington 130 go — 
Docks. 2g6 — 
— Bristol - - - 98 
3 Commercial - - 60 
10 East-India - - 161 Py big 
4 London - - gl 100 e 10 
10 West-India - - 165 
150 1 
Bridges. 
— Southwark - - 17 4 
— Vauxhall - - 18 10 5 
— Waterloo - - 5 5 5 


Roads. 


Commercial - 
East- 
India Branch - 
Great Dover-st. Road 
Croydon Railway - 
Severn and Wye - 





Water-Works. 


East London - - 
Grand Junction - 
London Bridge - - 
Manchester & Salford 
South London - 
West Middlesex - 


Insurances. 


Albion - - - 
Bath - - - 
Birmingh. Fire & Life 
British - - - 
Globe - 
London Fire - - 
Provident - - 
Royal Exchange 
Union - - - 


Gas Lights. 


Gas Light and Coke 
(Chart. Comp.) - 


CityGas Light Comp. 
Bath Gas - - 
Birmingham - - 
Bristol - - : 


Literary Institutions. 


London - - - 
Russel - - - 


Miscellaneous. 


Auction Mart - 
British Copper Comp. 
London Commercial 

Sale Rooms - 
CarnaticStock,1stcl. 
CityBonds -  - 
Prussian Bonds - 


Per 


Share. 


£. s. 


- 103 


100 
31 
12 
30 


60 
44 
50 
26 
21 


47 


40 
575 
350 

50 
118 

23 

16 
230 

33 


60 
95 
17 
52 
28 


37 
11 


20 
50 


19 

714 
100 

753 


10 


10 


10 
10 


ll 


From the’ List published by Wolfe and Edmonds, 9, Change-alley, Cornhill. 
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INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &e. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Persons. 


Fire at the Custom House—On Tuesday, 
Nov. 7, a fire broke out in the stationery- 
room of the Custom House. It was oc- 
casioned by a flue which passed through 
part of a room which contained new books, 
and printed papers of different forms, and 
was owing to its having been overheated, 
and there also having been some unknown 
aperture or crack in the flue. The utmost 
confusion for some time prevailed, and the 
different persons of the establishment were 
on the alert in removing the books and 
papers ; persons were dispatched in all di- 
rections for engines, and in a short time 
several were on the spot, which being fortu- 
nately plentifully supplied with water, they 
soon abated the fury of the flames. By a 
quarter past three the fire was entirely ex- 
tinguished, but not before it had destroyed 
the interior of the room ; a large quantity of 
books, loose papers, printed forms, &c. but 
none we believe of any great importance. 

Statue of Queen Elizabeth.—The statue of 
Queen Elizabeth, placed in the niche at the 
east end of St. Dunstan’s church, Fleet- 
street, which is said to be a fine likeness of 
that Princess, in whose reign it was executed, 
has been newly bronzed, and the regalia 
handsomely gilt. 

New Silver Coinage.—On the new coinage 
of half-crowns, the obverse impression bears 


. the portraiture of his present Majesty, with 


the inscription ‘* Georgius IV. D.G. Britan- 
niar. Rex, F.D.” and on the reverse, the en- 
sign armorial of the United kingdom, con- 
tained in a shield surmounted by the Royal 
Crown ; the Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock 
being placed round the shield, with the word 
** Anno” and the date of the year, and the 
edge with the graining used on the coins of 
his late Majesty. The portrait of the King 
is coarse and imperfect. It is the work of 
Pistrucci. The reverse is well executed, 
and does credit to the artist, M. Merlin. 
Patent Iron Coffins.—In the suit instituted 
in the Consistory Court on this subject by 
John Gilbert against John Basward and 
William Boyer, churchwardens of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, Sir William Scott gave 
judgment on the 8th of November, and de- 
termined that a higher rate of burial fees 
ought to be paid where these coffins are 
used. ‘The learned judge therefore directed 
a table of fees to be prepared by the parish 
for the consideration of the ordinary. 
Johnsonian Clul.—An association, called 


' the Johnsonian Club, has been established 


at Dr. Johnson’s Coffee-house, Bolt-court, 
near the house which was so lonz the resi- 
dence of ‘* the Colossus of Literature.” 
Corporation of London.—By the death of 
Mr. Deputy Pinder, Samuel Thorp, Esq. 
father of the present Lord Mayor, has become 


Father of the Corporation of London. The 
late Mr. Pinder, at the time of his death, 
had been 55 years a member of the Common 
Council, and the Lord Mayor's father has 
now been 48 years a member of the same 
Court. 


NEW AFPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


The Rev. James Wood, D.D. is appointed 
Dean of Ely, in the room of Dr. Pearce, de- 
ceased. 

The Rev. Frodsham Hodson, D.D. is ad- 
mitted Canon of Christchurch, in the room 
of the Bishop of Llandaff, promoted to the 
deanery of St. Paul’s. 

The Rev. John Moore, M.A. has been 
presented to the Archdeaconry of Exeter, 

John Henry Ley, Esq. is appointed Under 
Clerk of the Parliament, in the room of Mr. 
Hatsell, deceased. 

Richard Richards, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
is appointed Receiver-General of the Court of 
Exchequer, vice Abel Moysey, Esq. de- 
ceased; Mr. Sprainger, of the Chancery 
Bar, to be one of the Masters of the Court of 
Exchequer. 

A. S. Laing, Esq. Barrister, is appointed a 
Magistrate at Hatton-garden, vice Kaynsford, 
who has succeeded Mr. Fielding at Queen- 
square. 

Dr. John Cheyne has been appointed Phy- 
sician General to the Army in Ireland, vice 
Dr. Robert Perceval, resigned. 


NEW MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 


County of Warwick.—Francis Lawley, of 
Middleton Hall, in the county of Warwick, 
Esq. 

Births.] The lady of A. W. Robarts, esq. 
M-P. of a daughter—At the house of the 
Duke of Clarence, in Audley-square, the 
lady of Colonel Fitzclarence, of a daughter— 
In New Boswell-court, the lady of Boyce 
Combe, esq. of 2 son—Viscountess Ash- 
brook, in Mansfield-street, of a daughter. 

Married.| Mr. F. West, only son of the 
Honourable Mr. West, and grandson to 
the late Earl Delawarr, to Lady Geor- 
giana Stanhope, youngest daughter to the 
late and sister to the present Earl of Chester- 
field—At St. Martin’s church, Miss Jane 
Howe, of Portland-road, Regent’s-park, to 
Capt. Fitzpatrick, of the ssth Connaught 
Rangers— At Mary-le-bone church, John 
Charles Purling, Esq. of Wimpole-street, to 
Maria, eldest daughter of the late Frederick 
Doveton, Esq. of Upper Wimpole-street— 
At Islington church, the Rev. Henry Grace 
Sperling, Rector of Papworth St. Agnes, 
near Huntingdon, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of Joseph Wilson, Esq. of Highbury-hill, 
Middlesex—At the New church, Mary-le- 
bone, the Rev. C. F. F. Bampfylde, son of 
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Sir Charles W. Bampfylde, Bart. of Hadding- 
ton Park, Somerset, to Arine, eldest daughter 
of the late James Row, Esq. of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—At St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
David James Ballingall, Esq. eldest son of 
Major-General Ballingall, to Dorcas, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Ward, Esq.—At St. 
John’s, Hackney, Thomas Hankey, Esq. 
of Fenchurch-street, to Louisa, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomson Hankey, Esq. of Dalston— 
At Kensington, Captain Eckley, of the 
East India service, to Miss Gayton, of Rose- 
cottage, Old Brompton—At Kensington 
church, Miss Charlotte Ann Martelli, eldest 
daughter of the late Horatio Martelli, Esq. 
of Norfolk-street, to Francis George Godfrey 
Martelli, Esq. of Lismore. 

Died.} In East-street, Red Lion-square, 
William Gatty, Esq. of the Exchequer-office, 
Temple—In Cornhill, Mr. James Asperme, 
bookseller—In Guildford-street, the Rev. 
Wm. Tooke, F. R. S.—At Duncroft-cottage, 
near Staines, Jno. Finch, Esq.—Mr. William 
Taylor, of the Power of Attorney-office, 
Bank of England—In Fleet-street, Mr. Jo- 
seph Porter, die-engraver—At Twickenham, 
Margarct Mary, the wife of Robt. Ashworth, 
Esq. and daughter of the late Sir Benjamin 
Sullivan—In Portland-place, the Countess 
Dowager of Lincoln—In Pratt’s-place, Cam- 
den-town, Mrs. Margaret Belgrave, relict of 
Thos. Belgrave, Esq.—Ralph Morris, Esq. 
of Mile-end—At Islington, John Hankey, 
Esq.—At her house in Piccadilly, Mrs. 
Ann Stevenson, aged 65—In Norfolk-street, 
Strand, James Buarklie, Esq. of Mullamore, 
near Colerain, Ireland—At his house in Tot- 
tenham-court-road, Mr. Richard Wiseman, 
upholsterer, &c.—In Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
Arthur Frederick Marsham, son of David 
Pollock, Esq. Barrister-at-law—In a fit of 
apoplexy, Mr. Jas. Wainman, of St. Mary 
at Hill, fish-factor. 

WALTER BRACEBRIDGE, ESQ. 

Died, 27th Oct. Walter Bracebridge, Esq. 
at his house in Queen-square, Westminster. 
As Major in the Warwickshire Militia, he 
éerved in Ireland when tke French landed 
at Bantry Bay. His loyalty distinguished 
him to the end of his career, while his love of 
science, his cheerful eccentricity of manner, 
and his comprehensive benevolence, en- 
deared him to all who had the happiness to 
know him. 
tas WILLIAM HAYLEY, ESQ. 
Literature has just sustained a loss in the 
‘death of that amiable poet, W. Hayley, who 
breathed his last onthe 11th November, at 
Felpham, in Sussex, at the age of seventy- 
six. He -was-a native of Chichester, and 
received his education at Cambridge, where 
‘he made an essay of his literary talents in 

an elegant copy of verses on the birth of his 
Majesty, From that time the bent 
his genius towards poetry became con- 

3 he studied most carefully the 


authors of Greece and Rome, as 


well as those mighty names which adorn 


Bracebridge, Esq.— W. Hayley, Esq. §c. 
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our own poetical annals: nor did he rest 
there, but in a subsequent stage of his 
studies he rendered himself a perfect master 
of all the best poems in the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages. ‘The first remark-, 
able work that he published was ‘* An Essay 
on Painting,” which appeared in 1778, ad- 
dressed to his friend Romney. This was 
followed in 1779 by ‘* An Epistle to Ad- 
miral Keppel,” and *‘ An Elegy” imitated 
from the Greek. In 1780 he wrote a poem 
on the death of ** Thornton,” and in 1781 
appeared several of his chief productions, 
viz. :—** Essay on History” (addressed to 
Gibbon), ‘‘ Ode to Howard,” and ** The Tri- 
umphs of Temper.” In 1784 he attempted 
a novelty in the English language by his 
*“ Comedies” in rhyme. His Essay on 
** Old Maids,” published in 1785, in three 
vols. attracted attention at the time, and 
contains many just remarks and amiable 
traits of sentiment.—Besides these and seve- 
ral other interesting works, both in prose and 
verse, he is known as the biographer of Mil- 
ton, Cowper, and Romney, and has produ- 
ced some translations from the “ Inferno of 
Dante,” and from the ** Araucana of Erciila. 
Mr. Hayley was well known to many literary 
characters for the last fifty years, and was 
particularly attached to Cowper, the poet, for 
whom he had the satisfaction of obtaining a 
pension by his zealous and benevolent exer- 
tions. He lived upon terms of friendship 
with the late Lord Thurlow, and, when his 
Lordship quitted his seals, kept up a corre- 
spondence with him on many subjects of 
Grecian learning. He was also much con- 
nected with Mr. Gibbon, to whom he ad- 
dressed his ‘* Epistle on History.” His 
friendship, indeed, for that celebrated histo- 
rian subjected Mr. Hayley to the imputation 
of favouring the same free notions on reli- 
gious subjects which were imputed to that 
author; but the fact was undoubtedly the 
reverse, as was known most satisfactorily to 
the intimate friends of Mr. Hayley. The 
suspicion seemed to be confirmed by Mr. 
Hayley’s continued absence from public 
worship; but this was owing to the infirmity 
of his health, and to a complaint in his eyes, 
which was always aggravated by the smallest 


damp or vapour. 
«MRS. SARAH RICHARDS, 
Mrs. Sarah Richards, relict of Mr. William 


Talbot Richards, and mother to Mrs. Edwin, 


of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. = Mrs. 
Richards was for many years the first Comic 
Actress on the Dublin Stage, under the 
management of Messrs. Ryder and Daly, 
where she was universally admired for her 
public talents, and exemplary conduct in 
private life. It is to the credit of Mrs. Ed- 


- win. we .record, that long before infirmity 


had rendered her parents. unfit for profes- 
sional labour, she withdrew them from the 


‘stage, supported them by her own industry, 


and gave comfort to their age. till on~her 
affectionate bosom they both expired. 








ia ship's foreign valet rushed t 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 
rrr - 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) At Eccles, Rev. James Beard, rector 
of Cranfield, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Ed- 
ward Hobson, esq. of Hupe Hall, Lancashire—In 
‘London, Thomas Potter Macqueen, esq. M.P. 
eldest son of Dr. Macqueen, of Ridgmont House, 
in this county, to Ann, eldest daughter of the late 
Sir Jacob Henry Astley, bart. 

Died.) At Bedford, at the house of Alderman 
Nash, Mr. Thos. Meacher, 59, formerly of Newport 
Pagnell— Martha, daughter of Mr. Rawlins, 14—At 
Tilbrook, Mr. William Brown, 54—At Taddington, 
of apoplexy, William Strange, esq. 69. The father 
of this gentleman died of the same disorder, and at 
the same age—At Wilshamstead, Mr. William Bull, 
-‘70—In London, Mr. Joseph Anstee, formerly of 
Edlesbury Mills, near Leightun Buzzard. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Birth.) At Heckfield, the lady of Charles Shaw 
Lefevre, jun. esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] TT. Bunbury, esq. of Mariston House, 
to Mrs. E. Taubman, widow of Colonel Taubman— 
At Newbury, Lieut.-col. Keyt, 51st light infantry, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Jobn King, 
esq.—At Bucklebury, Mr. William Wall, to Miss 
Elizabeth Minall— At Lambourn, Mr. George 
Spicer, to Miss H. Liddiard, of Eastbury. 

Died.) At Faringdon, Mrs. Cooke, 72—At 
Windsor, Mrs. Rutter—Mr. Adam Hill, 71—At 
Streatley, Mr. Bisley Munt, 61—At Twyfird, Mrs. 
Cooke, 76-—At the vicarage, Burnham, the wife of 
Rev. H. Raikes—At Kingston House, Miss Harriet 
Blandy, third daughter of Adam Blandy, esq. 
While standing near the drawing-room fire, her 
clothes caught fire, and she was so dreadfully burnt, 
as to occasion her death on the following day—At 
Froxfield, near Hungerford, Rev. John Gillmore, 


* vicar of Titcomb, and perpetual curate of East 
' BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Oct. 22.—As some caravans of wild beasts, which 
had been exhibiting at Buckingham fair the pre- 
ceding day, were proceeding from thence, a large 
polar bear contrived to make his escape. He was 
immediately pursued, and, after a considerable 
chase, was overtaken and ultimately killed: ‘The 
animal took refuge from his pursuers beneath a 
bridge at Bacon Wood, near Stowe, having passed 
through the village of Water Stratford, to the great 
consternation ofthe inhabitants. He was at length 
secured with ropes, but was strangled in the act of 
dragging him from his hiding-place. 

Wootton House, the venerable mansion of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, was almost destroyed by 


fire, on the morning of Nov. 6th, nothing remain- 
ing but the bare walls. The flames burst forth 


_ from one: of the attics, about one o’clock.in the. 
_ morning; and before any effectual assistance could 


«be rendered, the whole interior of the house was 
reduced to a heap of ashes; including“ the library, 
- the pictures, and almost the whole of the furniture. 
Lord and Lady Temple were residing there; and 
~ their infant daughter was at one time in the utmost 
. danger of falling a prey to the flames; but his lord- 

h the fire, and 

Nee the child away without injury. 

Monrarty Mac.—No. 83. 


Married.) At Wendover, Mr. J. Gurney, of 
Aylesbury, to Miss Herage—At Iver church, Jasper 
Hagermann, esq. aide-de-camp to the king of Den- 
mark, to Harriet, daughter of the late Hon. G. V. 
Hobart, and sister to the Earl of Buckinghamshire. 


Died.] At Marsh Hill, near Great Kimble, Mrs. 
Bishop, 57—At Great Missenden, Mr. William 
Cooper, 50—At Eton, the wife of Mr. Williams, 
the college bookseller — At rE ge. Miss 
Elizabeth How. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Married.} At Cambridge, Norfolk Burleigh, 
esq. of Baythorn Hall, Essex, to Miss Milner, 
niece of the late Dr. Milner, dean of Carlisle— 
Mr. Edward Kimpton, to Miss Mary Gray. 

Died.] At Cambridge, Mr. John Horne, 64— 
Mrs. Rutlidge—On the 15th instant at Jesus College 
Lodge, Cambridge, in his 76th year, the very Rev. 
William Pearce, D.D. dean of Ely, master of Jesus 
college, rector of Houghton Conquest cum Houghton 
Gildaple, Bedfordshire, and of Wentworth, in the 
Isle of Ely. The dean was formerly public orator 
of the University, and master of the Temple, The 
mastership of Jesus college is in the appointment 
of the bishop of Ely, the rectory of Wentworth in 
the gift of the dean and chapter, and Houghton in 
the patronage of the masters and fellows of St. 
John’s college, of which society the dean was many 
years fellow and tutor—At West Wratting, Rev. 
William Bywater, rector of Anderby cum Cumber- 
worth, and perpetual curate of Grainthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire,' 


CHESHIRE. 


Births.) At Tatton Park, the lady of Wilbraham 
Egerton, esq. M.P. of a daughter—At Moston, the 
iady of Richard Massey, esq. of a son. 

Married.} At Hesweill, Mr. Thomas Hayes, of 
Thurstaston Hall, to Miss Elizabeth Wiiliams—At 
Chester, George Ash Tompson, esq. paymaster of 
the 85th light infantry, to Emma Dorothea, daugh- 
ter of Griffith Rowlands, esq. of the Abbey-square 
— Mr. John Rothwell, to Miss Podmore — Mr, 
Pickering, to Miss Magdalene Ferreis, of Baddesley 
Clinton, Warwickshire—At Yoxall, W. W. Fell, 
esq. of Preston, to Emma Catherine, second daughter 
of the late Rev. John Arden, of Longcrofts Hall. 

Died.) At Chester, Mr. James Newall—Mr, 
James Maddocks—Mrs. Lyster—At Stretton Hall, 
Peter Dutton, esq. one of his majesty’s justices of 


peace for Lancashire—At Gawsworth, near Maccles-_ 
82—At Churton— 


field, Mr. Thomas Hammond, 
Hall, Mr. Thomas Gamman—dAt Clotton, Mr, 


Richard Writter, 67—At Millgate Hall, Stockport, 


Mrs. Frances Richmond, 83, last surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Legh Richmond, rector of 


. Stockport, and: grand- daughter of Henry Legh, 


esq. of High Legh, ia this county—At Macclesfield, 
John Whitaker, esq. one of the aldermen of the 


borough. In 1796 he founded the Sunday-school in — 
that fown; and in the zeal and care he exercised | 


over its concerns, displayed a character of un- 
wearied and unmixed beneyolence seldom met 
with. Upwards of 2000 of the teachers and scholars 
of the Sunday-school followed his remains to the 
grave—Suddenly, Mr. Abraham Williamson, 


Vor. XIV. 4X 
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CORNWALL. 


Married.) At Launceston, Mr. Greenaway, to 
Mrs. Morgan—aAt St. Columb, Mr. Jobn Tink, to 
Miss Painard—At St. Austell, Mr. William Harris, 
to Miss Catherine Nicholls—aAt Beerferris, C. Wil- 
kinson, esq. of Rose-in-vale, near Truro, to Miss 
Margaret Ross, of Wigtown, N. B.—At St. Feock 
church, Edward Carlyon, esq. major in 66th in- 
fantry, second son of Thomas Carlyon, esq. of 
Tregrehan, to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of 
Admiral Spry, of Place and Killiganoon—At Strat- 
ton, J. Rose, esq. of Poughill, to Miss Bray, daugh- 
ter of Richard Burdon Bray, esq. late sheriff of 
Cornwall. 

Died.) At Kea, Mr. William Bray, 96—At 
Truro, Mrs. Roberts, wife of Matthew Roberts, 
esq. of Lemillen in Probus—James Brydges Wil- 
liams, esq. 48, a’ magistrate, deputy-lieutenant of 
the county, and lieut.-colonel of the royal Corn- 
wall militia—At Camborne, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. J. Richards, 69—At Lewannick, Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Evans, 98—At Helston, at the advanced age of 
93, Richard Johns, esq. 


CUMBERLAND, 


. The inclosure of Penrith church-yard is nearly 
completed, It is now protected by a neat iron 
palisade, 4 ft. 8 in. in height, having a walk on the 
outside about six feet in breadth. This alteration 
is one of the greatest improvements in the town of 
Penrith which has been made for many years past. 

Birth.] At Barrock Lodge, the lady of William 
James, esq..M.P. of a daughter. 

Married.) _ At Carlisle, Mr, C. J. Heslop, printer, 
to Miss Ann Bradshaw—Mr. John Hodgson, to 
Miss Jane Armstrong — At Maryport, Mr, H. Nel- 
son, to the daughter of Dr, Gardiner. 

Died.) At Carlisle, Mrs. Elizabeth Hardestie, 
82—Henry Hall, esq. late of Madras, 50—Mr. 
Charles Sanderson, architect, 25—At Egremont, 
Mrs. Brown, wife of the Rev. A. Brown—At Carleton 
Hall, Drigg, Mrs. Atkinson, relict of Cuthbert At- 
kinson, esq.—At Wigton, J. Westmorland, esq. 66 
—At Whitehaven, Edmund Lamplugh Irton, of 
Irton Hall, esq. 58—Mr. Ebenezer Reid, 81. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


The Rev. James Fielden is preferred to the 
rectory of Kirk Langley ; and the Hon. and Rev. 
Frederick Curzon to the vicarage of Mickleover; 
both vacant by the death of the Rev. John Ward. 

Died.] At Buxton, Mr. Robert Smith, of the 
Centre Hotel—At Copse Hall, near Ashbourne, 
Capt. Crewe, of the Ist royal Lancashire militia. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Birth.) At Teignmouth, the lady of G. O. 
Attlay, jun. esq, of a daughter—At Ottery St. 
Mary, the lady of the Rey. John Warren, of a 

daughter—At Ashburton, the lady. of William 
Hern, jun. esq. of a son. and heir, 

‘ Married.) At Exeter, Mr. Charles Wills, of 
London, to Miss Mary Knight, of Ande 





Dorset—Lieut, Thomas Cull, 
prog oibotids ig sre of 
‘Cranbourne, 
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Miss Anne P. Matthews—At Lifton, -J. Brendon, 
esq. to Caroline, second daughter of the late Dr, 
Parsons, of Tavistock. 

Married.) At Teignmouth, John Fowell, esq. of 
Black Hall—At Lympstone, aged 68, the Rey, 
John Jervis, F.L.S, many years minister of the 
congregation of protestant dissenters in that place 
—-At Exeter, Mr. James Cox, merchant—Priscilla, 
relict of Mr. John Eastlake, 84—At Honiton recto- 
ry, the residence of her brother, Jane, wife of Thos. 
Lesingham, of Worcester, esq.—James Thompson, 
esq. 42—At Tiverton, Mr. George Gale Snelling, 
late of Exeter, 73. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Married.) At Bridport, Mr. Tackell, printer, to 
Miss Hazel—At Canford, John Cooke, esq. of Bel- 
croft, Isle of Wight, to Mary Ann Darell, only 
daughter of William Major, esq. of Longfleet, near 
Poole—At Weymouth, the Rev. William Paige, of 
Milborne Port, to Miss A. Francis. 

Died.| At Weymouth, Mr. Daniel Luce, 62— 
The lady of Capt. Hancock, R.N.—Mrs. D. Cripps, 
of Cirencester—At Poole, Mr. William Barter, 2) 
—Mr. John Simmonds, 64—At Lyme Regis, Capt. 
W. H. Kittoe, R.N.—-At Bincomb, Mr. Levi Groves, 
of Came, near. Dorchester—At Hills Court, Mrs. 
Johnson, 81, relict of Thomas Johnson, esq. 


DURHAM. 


Married.] At Stockton, Mr. William Cowen, 
of Darlington, to Miss Ann Beckwith, of Stockton 
—Mr. Robert Jaques, to Miss Muir—At Eggleston, 
J. Horner, esy. to Miss Jane Barnes—H. T. Lid- 
dell, esq. eldest son of Sir T. H. Liddell, bart. of 
Ravensworth Castle, to Isabella Horatia, daughter 
of Lord George Seymour—At Darlington, Mr. 
John Calvert, to Miss Elizabeth Lister—At St. 
Andrew Auckland, Mr. George Jackson, to Miss 
Margaret Dickson, of Bishop Auckland. 

Died.] At Darlington, Mr. Matthew Hunter, 
74—William Cudworth, one of the society of 
friends—At Park Gate, Mrs. Stowe, of Ryton—At 
Barnard Castle, Mr. William Ewbank—At Wolvis- 
ton, near Stockton, Capt. Lumley, 93—At Kibbles- 
worth, Sophia, second daughter of thé Rev. J. Col- 
linson, perpetual curate of Lamesley, 14. 


ESSEX. 


Birth.] At Chesterford, the lady of the Rev- 
Dr. Blomfield, of a son. 

Married.] At Boreham, C. L, Curtoys, esq. of 
Tottenham, to Frances, youngest daughter of T. L. 
Tweed, esq. of the former place—At Woodford, J. 
Chapman, esq. to Agatha, eldest daughter of J. F. 
Reynolds, esq. Carshalton. 

_ Died.] _Suddenly, at. Stratford Green, Christian 
Splidt, esq. 55—At Gosfeild Hall, the seat of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, Colonel Astle—At Mistley, 
Mr. Walter Bedell, 76—At Chipping Hill, Rev. 
Andrew Downes, 78, vicar of Witham—At Malden, 
Edward Chase, esq, 77—Mrs, Mary.Hall—At Col- 
chester, Joseph Cross, one of the society of friends 
—At Witham, Mr, Robert Hale, superintendant of 
the national, school on the principles of Dr. Belli— 
At Gay rey} Danbury, Robert Ray, esq. 70—At 

Coggeshall, Jose eph Greenwood, .82, one cf the 
Bot oi iente—Ai Titi Me Weighs, 
prep ba aatiny stew cit 


oe GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The workmen, in digging the new road on Road- 
way Hill, reeeere papas stone coffin 
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of large dimensions, in which was a perfect 
skeleton. 

Birth.) At Brockworth, the lady of the Rev. 
Edward Jones, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Cheltenham, Henry Bilaquiere, 
esq. to Miss Weyneve, of Brettenham Park, Suf- 
folk—Mr. T. Husbands, to Miss Harriet Tibbitts — 
At Stow, Mr. William Vernon, to Miss Mellor, of 
Manchester—At Long Hope, William Roberts, esq. 
eldest son of the late Dr. Roberts, to Mary Ann, 
third daughter of the Rev. Archdeacon Probyn— 
Mr. Chubb, of Malmsbury, to Miss Ann Richards, 
of Dursley—At Hempsted, Mr. William Bowkett, 
of Ledbury, to Miss Ann Hodges, of Woolpits, 
Herefordshire. 

Died.) At Cheltenham, Valentine Fleming, esq. 
captain 9th foot—Mrs. Vandeleure, at a very ad- 
vanced age—William Lawrence, esq. 57, of Sher- 
dington—At Hygeia House, Cheltenham, Henry 
Thompson, esq. 72. He will long be remembered 
as the most enterprising among the many to whom 
Cheltenham stands indebted for the promotion of 
her interests, and the established fame her springs 
enjoy—At his house in the Crescent, Cheltenham, 
Benjamin Price, esq. 72, late of Lincoln’s Inn, Lon- 
don This gentleman was eminent in the profession 
of the law, and had, for fifty years, officiated as 
associate upon the Oxford circuit—At Newent, Mr. 
John Stephens, 53—At Tewkesbury, Mr. John 
Chinn, 81, an engineer and mechanist of abilitics 
sufficient to have raised him far above the level of 
mankind, had not his time and his property been 
spent in pursuit of a phantom: ardent in his ex- 
pectations of discovering the perpetual motion, and 
happy in anticipating the wealth and honours 
which were to arise therefrom, this worthy indi- 
vidual, even at the latest period of his existence, 
could not be brought to think that his views and 
hopes were either vain or chimerical—At an ad- 
vanced age, Mr. Isaac Butterfield, a very old in- 
habitant of Tewkesbury, and a most worthy and 
highly respected member of the society of friends 
—-At Atlingham, Mrs. Rippon, 28, wife of the Rev. 
T. Rippon, of Swansea—At Highfield, Mr. Abraham 
Bateman, 62—-At Wittington House, Mrs. Street, 
of Burford, Oxon. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Births.] At Southsea Cottage, the lady of Sir 
James Alexander Gordon, of a daughter—At Free- 
folk, the lady of John Portall, esq. of a son—At 
Burgate House, the lady of Joseph Green Wilkin- 
son, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.| At Southampton, John Chanten, 
esq. of Plymouth, to Miss Mary Lomer, of South- 
ampton—Capt. P. Breton, of the Hon. E, I. C.’s 
artillery, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of B. G. 
Wright, esq. of the Polygon—At Newport, Mr. 
James Linington, to Miss Rebecca Harvey—aAt 
Winchester, Mr. John Bell, of Itchen Ferry, to 
Miss Elizabeth Pardy, of Winchester. 

Died.] At Winchester, Mrs. Sarah Pitt, 72— 
At Southampton, Miss Christiana Munroe, 20 — 
Anna Maria, wife of William Gilbee, esq. 25—Mr. 
William Argyle, 50—At his son’s residence, Far- 
leigh House, Admiral Sir Benjamin Caldwell, G.C.B. 
82—At Westmeon, near Alresford, of an apoplectic 
fit; Charles Osborne, esq.—At Lymington, Mrs. 
Tufuer, 54—At Otterbourne, Mr. John Vine, 79— 
At "Lee House, near Romsey, Susanna, relict of 
William Fletcher, esq.—At Newport, Mr. John 
Read, 23. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The Rev. George Prichard, jun. has been insti- 
tuted to the vicarage of Staunhold upon Harrow, 
on the presentation of the Lord Chancellor. 


Gloucestershire—Hampshire— Herefordshire, &c. 
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Married.] At Hildersley, near Ross, Mr. Bon- 
nef, to Miss Ann Vyner, of Walcot—At Putley, 
William Stock, esq. R.N. to Mrs. James, eldest 
daughter of the late William Stock, esq. of Putley 
Court. 

Died.] At Home Lacy, Her Grace Frances, 
Duchess of Norfolk, 71, relict of Charles, the late 
Duke —At Leominster, Sarah, relict of Richard 
Burlton, esq. 71. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Married.] At Hemel Hempstead, Mr. Henry 
Nash, of Frogmore Hill, to Millicent, youngest 
daughter of Mrs. Hobson, of Box Moor. 

Died.] At Sawbridgeworth, Mrs. Mary Emmer- 
son, 80, daughter of the Rev. John Emmerson, 
formerly rector of Little Hallingbury—Mrs. 8S. 
Horsley, 77—At Bishop’s Stortford, Elizabeth, relict 
of the Rev. James Johnstone, 72—At Shenley 
Hill, George Richard, eldest son of J. M. Winter, 
esq. 19. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


Married.) At Islington, the Rev. H. G. Sperling, 
rector of Papworth St. Agnes, near Huntingdon, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Joseph Wilson, esq. of 
Highbury — Mr. Charles Moseley, son of Mr. 
Moseley, of Somersham Park, to Miss Elizabeth 
Moseley, of Thorley, Herts. 

Died.) At Huntingdon, Mrs. Jenkinson, 97. 


KENT. 


Married.} At New Romney, William Stringer, 
esq. solicitor, to Miss Coates—— At St. Peter’s, Isle 
of Thanet, Mr. George Woodbridge, of Greenford, 
to Miss Martha Honnor, of Greenford Place—At 


-Thannington, Mr. James Lawrence, to Miss Mary 


Murphy — At Godmersham, Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, bart. M.P. to Fanny Caroline, eldest daughter 
of Edward Knight, esq. of Godmersham Park— 
At Faversham, Mr. Thomas Finn, to Miss Angelica 
Lyon—At Cranbrook, Mr. Dunk, to Miss Lavender, 
of Marden—At Lamberhurst, J. Simmons, esq. to 
Miss Boorman—At Petham, Mr. John Frye, of 
Thaxted, Essex, to Miss Mary White—At Tenter- 
den, Mr. Thomas Becken, to Miss Hoskins. 

Died.] At Canterbury, Mr. Edward Harnett, of 
St. Alphage, 80—-Mary, second daughter of the late 
Nathaniel Austen, esq. of the Crescent, Margate— 
Mrs. Barrows—At Rainham, the lady of Col. Sir 
James Malcolm—aAt Ramsgate, R. Goodson, of 
Lion Cottage, esq. 57—At Charlton,Thomas Long- 
lands, esq. 77—At Shooter’s Hill, Sir Wiliam Robe, 
K.G.B,—-colonel. of the horse artillery——At Park 
House, Lady Calder, widow of the late Major-gen. 
Sir H. Calder, bart.—At Broadstairs, Capt. Thomas 
Norwood, 79—At Dover, Mrs. Wellard, 68, widow 
of Charles Wellard, esq.—Mr. Daniel Carter, 82— 
Mrs. Pain, 67—-At Addington parsonage, the Rev. 
Peter Elers, 63, many years rector of that parish. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A fatal accident happened at Rochdale lately, 
occasioned by the cruel practice of baiting the bull, 
at the annual fair. The animal was tied to a stake 
in the river Roach ; and to witness the brutal scene, 
avery numerous concourse of people were assembled 
upon the bridge, and along the banks of the river. 
Though warned of the danger of such an extreme 
pressure, the crowd of spectators still remained, 
when suddenly the wall or continuation of the bat- 
tlement gave way, and precipitated meh, women, 
and children, into the water-course below, Six 
unfortunate men, who were under the wall, were 
killed in an instant, many had their limbs broken, 
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and others were seriously bruised. Some of the 
stones, it is believed, would weigh nearly half a ton. 

Thursday, Nov. 9, the top stone of the beautiful 
spire of St. Michael’s church, at Liverpool, was 
placed in its ** proud pre-eminence.” It is an or- 
namental crown stone, measuring on the top 3 ft. 
8 ju. in the smallest part of the diameter. 

A piece of sculpture has recently been erected in 
St. John’s church, at Manchester, to commemorate 
the fiftieth year of the incumbency of Rev. John 
Clowes, M.A. the present rector.—lIt consists of a 
tablet of white marble, containing ten figures in 
basso relievo, executed by Flaxman with his usual 
ability: it is placed over the rector’s seat. The 
venerable rector is represented in the act of in- 
structing an interesting group of children, who are 
accompanied by their parents.and grandsire, to 
signify the three generations who have attended 
Mr. Clowes’s ministry. Behind the rector stands 
a guardian angel bearing a palm-branch, expressive 
of the Divine protection.—The following is a copy 
of the inscription: —‘*To commemorate the 
fiftieth year of the ministry of the Rev. John 
Clowes, M.A, the first and present rector of this 
church; and to testify their affectionate esteem 
and veneration for the piety, learning, and benevo- 
lence of their amiable pastor; the congregation of 
St. John’s church in Manchester erect this tablet 
with feelings of devout gratitude to Almighty God 
who hath hitherto preserved, and with their united 
prayers that his geod Providence will long con- 
tinue to preserve amongst them, so eminent and 
engaging an example of Christian meekness, purity, 
and love. 1819.” 

Married.} At Manchester, Mr. Robert Mitton, 
of Salford, to Miss Mary Brownhill, of Swinton— 
Mr. William Shatwell, to Miss Mary Pownall—Mr. 
Thomas Wilme, to Miss M. B. Gaskell — Andrew 
Lignum, M.D. to Sarah, youngest daughter of Mr. 
John Alderson, of Liverpool—aAt Tunstall, Edward 
Tatham, esq. of Hipping Hall, to Miss Preston, of 
the Lodge, in Leek—At Leigh, Mr. Gerrard Pendle- 
bury, of Wynn Yates, to Miss Coleby, of West 
Leigh—aAt Liverpool, Lieut. Eaton Morrins, of the 
52d regt. to Miss Margaret Newsham. 

Died.) At Lancaster, Mrs. Dilworth, wife of 
John Dilworth, esq. banker—At Moston, Samuel 
Taylor, esq. one of his majesty’s justices of peace 


for this county—At Leigh, Rev. Robert Caunce, 


late of Emanuel College, and curate of Bolton—At 
Burslem, Mrs. Barker, 56, wife of Samuel Barker, 
esq. of Manchester—At Wavertree, William Pole, 
esq. 83, one of the aldermen of the borough of 
Liverpool—aAt Preston, Rev. John Westmore, 27, 
late of Queen’s College, Oxford.—At Manchester, 
after an jliness of many years, Mr.W. Bowman, 60, 
lamented and respected by a numerous circle of 
frends. —Mr.Thomas Barritt, of Hanging Ditch, 76. 
This estimable man was well known, as an anti- 
quary, to the most ancient families of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, as well as at the College of Arms, 
London. His zeal and perseverance in tracing 
pedigrees is apparent from the numerous MSS. 
which he has left behind him. He taught himself 
Latin and the. elements of Greek, and had attained 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The corporation of “have unanimously 
voted a piece of plate, of 5 ville Of 100 guineas, 
to.Mr. Serjeant Va in testimony of their 
respect and esteem, and of the high sense which 


Os cah aevecoeahies ear hon ; 
At Bitteswell House, the lady of T. S. 
Coleman, esq. of a son—At the rectory, Lutter- 
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worth, the lady of the Rev. Mr. Johnson, of a 
daughter. 


Married.) At Belton, near Loughborough, Rev, 
Mr. Eddowes, of Belton, to Mrs, Irons, of Leicester 
—At Hinckley, T. Calicott, of the Ockells, near 
Bromsgrove, M.D. to Ann, second daughter of the 
late William Tilley, gent. of Leicester, solicitor— 
At Whetstone, Mr. Abraham Billson, surgeon, to 
Miss Sarah Spencer, of Leicester—At Buckminster, 
Mr. J. F. Nicholson, of Bradley House, near Great 
Grimsby, to Catherine, eldest daughter of the late 
J. Bartram, esq. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The Rev. J. Dupre, D.D. rector of Bow Brick- 
hill, and vicar of Mentmore, Bucks, is preferred to 
the rectory of Toynton All Saints, and Toyntun St. 
Peter’s, near Spilsby, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Charles Gery: patroness, Lady Willoughby 
d’Eresby. 

The Rev. William Stocking, to the rectory of 
Quarrington, near Sleaford: patron, the Earl of 
Bristol. 

Birth.] At Sudbrooke Holme, the lady of Sir 
Richard Sutton, bart. of a son and heir. 

Married.) At Grantham, Mr. Samuel Ridge, 
bookseller, to Miss D. Wyles, of Stretton, Rutland 
—At Alkboro’, Rev. Charles Sheffield, second son 
of the late Rev. Sir Robert Sheffield, bart. to Lucy, 
fourth daughter of Col. Smelt, lieut.-governor of 
the Isle of Man—At Langton, Mr. Joshua Lawson, 
to Miss Elizabeth Johnson, of Thimbleby —At 
West Keal, Mr. John Brown, to Miss Houlden— 
At Great Gonerby, Mr. Joseph Wood, of Baston, 
to Miss Elizabeth Barston, of Grantham. . 

Died.} At Deeping St. James, Mrs. Baker, 77 
—At Cowbit, near Spalding, Mr. Stokes, 60—At 
Granby, near Bingham, Wm, Flower, gent. 63. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


Died.}) At Monmouth, Richard Phillpotts, esq. 
73, a gentleman highly respected, and one of the 
oldest inhabitants and burgesses of that town. The 
support which he uniformly gave to the great 
burgess cause, has rendered his death a source of 
general regret to all who were associated with him 
in upholding the chartered rights of that borough. 


NORFOLK. 


In consequence of a petition signed by the 
mayor, bankers, merchants, and manufacturers of 
Norwich, lately presented to the Postmaster- general 
by Wm. Smith, esq. M.P. directions have been 
given to establish a mail coach from Yarmouth (by 
Norwich) to Stamford, with a view of facilitating 
the correspondence with the North. 

The Rev. Samuel Colby Smith, M.A, fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, is present- 
ed by the master and fellows of that society to 
the rectory of Denver, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. C. R. Dade. 

The Rev. Thomas Freston is licensed to the per- 
petual curacy of Needham juxta Harleston, on the 
nomination of the executors of the Rev. Anthony 
Freston, deceased. 

The Rey. G. E. Kent is mtefennedsta the vicarage 
of East Winch.—The Rev. Edward Bankes, LL.D. 
is installed a prebendary of Norwich cathedral, in. 
the room of the Rev. G. Anguish, who has resigned. 

Births.) The lady of the Rev. P. D. Aufrere, of 
peer se rectory, of a son—The lady of S. Paget, 

armouth, of a. son—At Hargham Hall, the 
lady of Thomas P. Beevor, esq. of a daughter—At 
Carrow Abbey, the lady of ‘Dr.- Yelloly, of 4 
daughter. 
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Married.} At Norwich, Mr. T. F. Lovewell, to 
Miss Mary Beesley, of St. Michael’s Coslany—<At 
Yarmouth, Rev. Wm. Collett, jun. B.A. of Wick- 
ham Market, to Phillis Preston, second daughter 
of F. R. Reynolds, esq. of the former place—Capt. 
Michael Martin, to Jane, daughter of Captain 
Waters—At Downham, Mr. Thomas Gamble, to 
Miss Blomfielc, of Stoke Ferry—At Catton, Mr. 
Robert Burch, of Thorpe, to Miss Ann Elwin, of 
Catton. 

Died.] At Raveningham, after an illness of 
three days, Lady Bacon, wife of Sir Edmund Bacon, 
bart. and daughter of the late Dashwood Bacon, 
esq. of Ottery St. Mary’s, Devonshire—At Wells, 
Mrs, Waller, wife of the late Rev. Edward Waller, 
of Branthil!—At Costessey Lodge, Mr. Henry Tay- 
lor, 66—At Yarmouth, Sir Edmund Lacon, bart. 70, 
senior alderman of that borough—Mrs. Charlotte 
Pryor, 25—NMrs. Elizabeth Tillett, 67. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


The Hon. and Rev. H. Watson is preferred to 
the rectory of Carlton, on the resignation of the 
Rev. S. Heyrick : patron, Sir J. H. Palmer, bart. 

Married.| At Northampton, Mr. Joseph Petford, 
of Birmingham, to Miss Martha Smith, of the for- 
mer place—At Denford, Mr. Wm. Rippin, of 
Thrapston, to Miss S. Rippin—At Pattishall, Rev. 
Wm. H. George, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Welsh—At Great Addington, 
Mr. Wm. Curtis, to Miss Ann King—At Welton, 
Mr. Joseph Adams, only son of Mr. Adams, of 
Bugbrook, to Miss Eliza Oliver, of Welton—At 
Long Buckley, Mr. Wm. Atterbury, of Hollowell, 
to Miss Sarah Denny—At Clipston, Mr. G. Dawkins, 
of Desborough, to Miss Alice Palmer, of Clipston. 

Died.}] At Northampton, Mrs. Cove—Mr. John 
Armfield, eldest son of Mr. Alderman Armfield—aAt 
Great Brirngton, Mr. John Walker, 81—At Towces- 
ter, aged 80, Mr. Joshua Aburn, 42 years parish- 
clerk of Towcester—Mr.J. Dean, 81I—In London, 
Mrs. Arabella Hervey, niece of the late Rev. James 
Hervey, of Weston Favell—At Kettering, Mrs. 
Mary Blackburn, 62—At Daventry, John Morgan, 
esq. 74—Mrs. Hebden, 86—At Brixworth, Mrs. 
Mary Harcourt Marsh, 81. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Mr. Falla, of Gateshead, Newcastle, has this 
year grown, upon land worked by the spade, two 
pieces of wheat transplanted from a seed-bed into 
rows 6 inches apart, which produced 17 coumbs 
per acre; and one 12 inches, which produced-15 
coombs ; a fourth piece sown in drill, and a fifth in 
broadcast, yielded 19 coombs per acre. The pro- 
duce of the land there by ploughing is usually 
about 6 coombs. 

Married.] At Newcastle, Mr. G. W. Cram, to 
Miss Eliza M. Hind—Mr. Ralph Nicholson, to 
Miss Ann Stephenson—Rev. C. Love, of Ashton, 
near Chudleigh, to Miss Ogle, of Tynemouth—At 
Gosforth, Mr. Wm. Wright, to Miss Huddlestone, 
of Rainors—At Warden, Captain Jobling, of 
Hurnsaugh, to Miss Read, of Walwick Grange. 

Died.| At Newcastle, Mrs. Anne Robertson, 84 
—Mr. Wm. Park, 49—At Newton Hall, Robert 
Jobling, esq. 69, one of his. majesty’s deputy lieu- 
tenants for this county—At Glanton, James Rob- 
son, esq. 61—At Berwick, Mr. George Davidson— 
At Felkington, near Berwick, Mr. George Dodds— 
At Clifton, near Morpeth, Mr. George Potter, 75— 
At North Shields, Rev; Mr. Miller, minister of the 


Presbyterian chapel, Norfolk-street. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Early in the morning of the 27th of Sept. as the 
union coach was passing over Muskham bridge, 
about two miles from Newark, the horses swerved 
to the side, and drew the coach against a post on 
the S. E. side of the bridge. The sudden shock 
threw a passenger and the coachman from the box 
the former fell amongst the horses, and was much 
hurt; but the latter, Robert Cockerhill, was thrown 
into the river, aud drowned. 
~ Married.) At Nottingham, Mr. John Moore, to 
Mrs. Sulley—Mr. Rupert Renshaw, to Miss Sarah 
Harpham, of Wilford—At Bottesford, Mr. Duffin, 
to Miss Mary James, of Thorpe, near Newark. 

Died.) At Nottingham, Mr. Thomas Westall, 
74, well known as the father of the loyal societies 
of this town—At Bullwell House, near Notting- 
ham, John Newton, esq. 84. He served the office 
of high sheriff of the county the year in which his ~ 
late majesty was crowned—At Southwell, Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Richard Machin—At Burton 
Joyce, Mr. Tomlinson, 80—At Newark, Mrs. 
Heppenstall. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Oxford, Oct. 23.—The foundation stone of the 
new church at Carfax was this day leid by Hubert 
Parsons, esq. mayor, attended by the Rev. John 
Hyde, rector, and the city magistrates. 

The Rev. Dr. Hodson is admitted canon of 
Christ church, in the room of the Bishup of Llan- 
daff, promoted to the deanery of St. Paul’s. 

Married.) At Henley, Daniel Sharp, esq. soli- 
citor, of Romsey, Hants, to Sarah, third daughter 
of Mr. Wm. Fletcher, of Henley. 

Died.] At Oxford, John Cooper, esq. of Henley- 
upon-Thames, upwards of 35 years head distributor 
of stamps for this county, and for 20 years one of 
his majesty’s justices of the peace for his native town 
of Henley—Mr. John Hudson, 25—At Long Hand- 
borough, Mr. Robert Wilsdon, 57—At Chilworth, 
Mr. Thomas Smith, 73—At Hooknorton, Mr. Wm. 
Faulkner—At his seat, Caversham Park, C. Mar- 
sack, esq. upwards of 35 years an active magistrate 
and deputy lieutenant for this county—At Shep- 
herd’s Green, near Henley, Mrs. Sarah Sarney, 73. 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Died.) At North Luffenham, the Right Hon. 
Lady Mary Noel, 76, youngest sister of the late 
Earl of Gainsborough, and aunt to Sir Gerard 
Noel, bart. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Birth.] At. Oswestry, the lady of R. Puleston, 
esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Shrewsbury, J. W. Watson, esq. 
of Wellington, to Miss Ann Hazledine—At St. 
Chad’s, Rev. Edward Homfray, B.A. to Anne Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the late Major Everett, of the 
East India service—Mr. Growcut, of Mesom, to 
Miss Elizabeth Dickin, of Waters Upton—At Lud- 
low, Mr. Wm. Chipp, to Miss Ann Whatmore—In . 
London, Rev. Robert Norgrave Pemberton, rector , 
of Church Stretton, to Caroline, youngest daughter 
of the late Augustus Pechell, esq. of Portman- . 
square—F. R. West, esq. son of the Hon. Frederic 
West, of Pentrepant, near Oswestry, to Lady Georgi- | 
ana Stanhope, daught& of the late Earl Stanhope 
—At Oswestry, Mr. John Danilly, of Foxhall, to 
Miss Munslow. 

Died.] At Edgmond, Mr. Bailey, of the Bridge, 
87—At Bridgnorth, Mrs. Wylde, relict of Rev. 
Charles Wylde, 75—At Peplow Hall, Mary, wife of 
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Joseph Clegg, esq.—-At Oswestry, the wife of Mr. 
Roberts, bookseller—-At Madeley, Mr. William 
Purton, 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Births.) « At Bath, the lady of Sir Alexander 
Hovd, ‘bart. of a daughter—The lady of Colonel 
Scroggs, of a daughter—The lady of J. D. Newbolt, 
esq. ofa son. 

Married.) At Bath, Wm. Terrey, esq. eldest 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Terrey, rector of Wvotton, 
in Northamptonshire, to Caroline, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Henry Eyre, rector of Lanford, 
Wilts.—James Seward, esq. R.N. to Mrs. Martha 
Knight, of Southampton—Mr. John Blandford, of 
Sutton Morris, to Miss Ann Brown, of Wincanton 
-~At Crewkerne, Mr. T. Wills, to Miss Phelps, 
daughter of T. Phelps, esq. banker—At North 
Petherton, Rev. W. H. George, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. T. Welch, of Pettishall. 

Died.| In Bath, Miss Margaret Hyde—Miss 
Trail; sister of the Rev. Dr. Trail—Major James 
Errol Gordon, R. M.—Rev. Joseph Gummer, for- 
merly of Avebury, Wilts.—At Corsley House, Mr. 
John Sainsbury, 88—At the Hot Wells, Richard 
Sargent Fowler, esq. of Bristol, barrister at law— 
At Wookey House, J. H. Golding, eldest son of 
John Golding, esq.—At Bridgewater, Rev. John 
Sealey, 77, rector of Doddington, near Stowey—At 
Taunton, Mrs. Elizabeth Parr Davies, 34, wife of 
the-Rev. Dr. Davies—At Milverton, Frances Weech, 
widow of John Weech, esq. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Rev. T. W. Richards, M.A, is preferred to 
the vicarage of Sleighford. 

Married.) . At Wombourn, Rev. Joseph Reed, 
minister of St. John’s, Wolverhampton, to Parthe- 
nia, second daughter of James Shaw Hellier, esq. 
of the Woodhouse—aAt Wolverhampton, Rev. John 
Godwin, to. Miss Proud, of Bilston—Mr. Edward 
Homer, to Miss.Stocken, of Albrighton—aAt Bur- 
ton-apon-Trent, Gerald Fitzgerald, esq. of Bath, to 
Emily, youngest daughter of the late Robert Gib- 
bons, esq. 

Died.) . At Betley Hall,. Mrs. Embury, 84—At 
Hit! Top, James Keir, esq. 85—At Ryde, Harriet, 
second daughter of Thomas Price, esq. of Charle- 
mont Hall, in this county. 


" SUFFOLK. 

The Rev. John Maddy, D.D. is presented to the 
living of Stansfeild. 

The Rev. Daniel Gwilt, A.M. is instituted to the 
rectories of Icklingham St. James and All Saints, 
on his own petition. 

‘The Rev. Stephen Croft, M.A. is instituted to 
the of St. Mary Stoke, in Ipswich, on the 
presen of the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

‘Merriéd.} At Claydon, Mr, Robert Cockrell, to 
Migs Susanna Rowland, of Akenham—At Hopton, 
Mr. Thurtell, fourth son of John Thurtell, esq. 
of Bradwell, to Miss Ann Barber—Colonel Douglas 
Mercer; of the 3d guards, to Miss Rowley, second 
daughtér of ‘Sir'Wm. Rowley, bart. M.P. for this 
county, 

Died.) At Bury, Rev. E. Mills, A.M. 67, late 
preactier of St. James’s church, in that town, rector 
of Kirkby, in Lincolnshire, vicar of North Clifton, 
co. Nottingham, and prebendary of Lincoln—aAt 
Sudbury, Mr. Wm. Lillie, to Isabella, second 
ddaghter of Benjamin Firmin, esq. of Wivenoe 

Essex—At Wormiugford, Mrs. Leech, 
of ‘the Rev. Wm. Leech, of Ipswich—At 
s. Goddard, at an advanced 
. John Jacobs, 67—At fey 
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ford Mill, Mr. Sdmue? Gall, 72—At Hawstead 
House, Mrs. Hardinge, ballet ef Contye Hardinge, 
esq. 

SUSSEX. 


The Rey. David Williams, second master of 
Winchester college, is preferred to the Wykeha- 
mical Prebend of Bursalis, in Chichester cathedral ; 
vacant by the death of the Dean of Rochester. 

Married.| At Northiam, Mr. Wm. Collins, of 
Tenterden, to Miss Amy Miller, of Northiam. 

Died.) At Hastings, Mr. Waites, 86—At Wind- 
mill Hill, Jane, eldest daughter of Edward J. Cur- 
teis, esq. M.P. for this county—At Brighton, as he 
reclined in his chair, after a walk, John Hodges, 
esq. of Hill House, Tooting, 70. He was an ex- 
cellent and exemplary character; his charities 
were extensive, though unostentatious, and the 
poor, as well as many others who shared his gene- 
rous sympathy, have cause to lament his depar- 
ture ! the widow, the orphan, and the child of ad- 
versity, never applied to him in vain, his heart was 
always open to their supplications; he never ceased 
his endeavours to alleviate the sufferings of hu- 
manity, “‘ though deedless was his tongue.” It is 
almost needless to add that such a man was highly 
esteemed by all who knew him. He was buried 
on the 3Ist inst. at Islington church. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Married.) At Birmingham, at the Friends Meet- 
ing-house, Henry Aggs, of Upton, Essex, to Mary, 
daughter of the late Joseph Gibbins, of the 
former place, banker—Mr. Whitehouse, to Miss 
Sarah Lowe, of Chester—At Leamington, Rev. J. 
Thomas, B.A, to Ellen, only child of the late T. W. 
Preston, esq. of Blackheath Hill, Kent—At Sut- 
ton Coldfield, Rev. John Riland, only son of Rev. 
J. Riland, rector, to Maria, eldest daughter of the 
late Sir Wm. Wolseley, bart. 


W ESTMORELAND. 

Married.) At Kendal, Mr.Wm. Backhouse, to 
Miss Harrison, of Natland—Mr. John Fell, to Miss 
Philipson, of Patton. 

Died.} At Kendal, Mr, Edward Jackson, 75— 
Mr. Benjamin Mason, 70. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The Rev. H. Hodgson, A.B. of Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge, is preferred to the vicarage of Idmiston 
and Chapelry of Porton; void by the resignation 
of Rev. T. Davis. 

Births.) At Wardour Castle, the lady of Sir 
Joseph Radcliffe, bart. of a daughter—At Bloxworth 
House, the lady of the Hon. Captain Noel, R.N. 
of a daughter—At Donhead Hall, the lady of G. J 
Kneller, esq. ofa son. . 

Married.) At Wyley, Ienry, eldest sonof Wm. 
Hubbard, esq. of Ashton Gifford House, to Anne, 
daughter of the late George Patent, esq. of the 
former place—At Tilshead, Mr. William Hussey, 
to Miss Arabella Lewes—At Salisbury, Mr. James 
Peniston, to Miss King—Mr. George Smith, to 
Miss Mary Sawyer—Mr. Askew, to Miss Fanny 
Saunders, of Bemertoh—aAt St. Pierre, Mr. Thomas 
Luce, of Malmsbury, to Susan, only daughter of 


‘Wm. Hollis, esq. of Mounton, near Chepstow. 


Died.|) At the Rectory House of his son, North 
Wraxall, Thomas Wyatt, esq. late of Wargrave, 
Berks, 71—At Froxfield, Rev. John Gillmore, A.M. 
of Tidcombe, 64—At Lacock Abbey, Mary, w fe of 
J. M. Grossett, esq. M. P.—At Wily, Mr. John 
Patient, 63—-At Warminster, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. John Mo 23—At 
Devizes, Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, 52—AtHemming- 
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ton, near Frome, Mr, Cradock, 75—At Trowbridge, 
Mrs. Hearn, 80—Miss Harding, 59. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Married.) At Worcester, C. M. Tearne, esq. 
to Anne Catherine, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Hodges, esq. of Severn Bank, near that city—At 
Hartlebury, George Lewis, esq. of Brimscomb, to 
Miss Jane Williams, of Perry—At Hanley Castle, 
Rev. Thomas Butt, rector of Kynnersley, Salop, to 
Catherine, eldest daughter of Rev. Edward Brom- 
head, rector of Repham, Lincolnshire, and widow 
of the late Mr. James Edwards, of Pall Mall, the 
celebrated bookseller—At Dudley, Mr. George 
Bloomer, of Cradley, to Miss Mary Haden, of 
Upperend—At Dudley New Church, by Rev. Luke 
Booker, D.D. Thomas Penn, esq. of Brierly Hill, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas Bannis- 
ter, of Riddall Hill, near Dudley. 

Died.) At Kyrewood House, Edward Wheeler, 
esq. one of his majesty’s justices of the peace—At 
Overbury, Rev. Wm. Stafford, vicar, and one of 
the minor canons of Worcester cathedral, 41. 


YORKSHIRE. 


A part of the tithes of the parish of Stillingfleet, 
in Yorkshire, belong to the fund for the support 
of the Grammar-school in the city of York. These 
have been let on lease for more than half a century, 
at 301, per ann. The last lease granted on those 
terms expired in March last, and they are now let 
at 12001. per annum ! 

The Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. has been instituted 
by the archbishop of York, to the rectory of Set- 
trington, in the East-Riding, on the presentation 
of the Earl of Bridgewater, vacant by the death of 
Rev. Robert Gilbert. By the death of this clergy- 
man the living of Dunnington is also vacant; 


. which is in the gift of the same noble earl. 


Married.] At Whitby, Captain Smallpage, to 
Miss Esther Hunter—At Leeds, Thomas Blayds, 


“esq. banker, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Mar- 


tin Hind, esq. 

Died.) At York, John Croft, esq. 88, who 
served the office of sheriff of York in 1773. He 
was of a very ancient Yorkshire family, but being 
a younger branch, and having passed some time at 
Oporto, he on his return joined a respectable firm 
in the wine trade, in York. In the latter years 
of his life, Mr. Croft devoted much of his time to 
antiquarian researches ; and as a virtuoso was in- 
defatigable, having left behind him a very consider- 
able cabinet of curiosities.. _Several small and 
singular compilations have issued from the press 
by Mr. Croft. In appearance and manners he 
was peculiarly eccentric—At Hull, Mr, George 
Spence, 57—Mr. William Rawson, printer, 62, one 
of the proprietors of the Hull Advertiser. He had 
been indisposed for some time, but, on the even- 
ing of Monday, went to bed rather better than 
usual; on entering his room next morning, he 
was found to have just expired, and evidently 
without a struggle. Under a rough exterior, he 
possessed a kind and affectionate disposition—At 
Leeds, Mrs. Beverley, 67—At Leconfeild Parks, 
near Beverley, Mrs. Elenora Almack—At Fulneck, 
Rev. James Grundy, 72—At Wakefield, Mr. James 
Waller, printer—At Farnley, near Leeds, Mr. 
Thomas Farrer, cloth merchant, 43—-At Clough 
House, near Rotherham, Mrs. Westby, relict of 
G. Westby, esq.—At the Vicarage-house, Adling- 
fleet, Rev. Isaac Tyson, vicar of that place, 55— 
At Westbrook House, Bradford, the lady of Rich- 
ard Fawcett, esq. 47—-At Slade Hooton, near 
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Sandbeck, Thomas Brown, esq. of the firm of 
Pearson and Brown of Doncaster, oue of the alder- 
men of that corporation, and cornet in the Don- 
caster troop of West-Riding yeomanry cavalry, to 
which regiment ‘he had been attached from: its first 
raising in 1794. 


WALES, 


Married.) At Penglaise, near Aberystwith, Ro- 
derick Richards, esq. to Miss Powell, youngest 
sister of W. E, Powell, esq. M. P. of Nanteos, 
Cardiganshire—Captain Trevor Owen Jones, of 
Weore Hall, Flintshire, to Miss Mary Davies, of 
Plas Draw—At Fal-y-Llyn church, George A. A. 
Davies, esq. of Crickhowell, to Caroline Susanna, 
second daughter of the late Samuel Cox, esq, of 
Sandford Park, Oxon, 

Died.] At Montgomery, Mrs. Elizabeth Edye, 
62—At Hendre, near Llanrwst, William Edwards, 
esq. one of his majesty’s justices of peace for the co, 
of Denbigh—At Cerrig-y-druidion, Denbighshire, 
Rev. William Rowlands, M.A. rectur, and for- 
merly fellow of Jesus coll, Oxford—At Holt Lodge, 
near Wrexham, Mr. Davies—At Pentrenant, John 
Morris, esq. 70. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Scotch Poor.—From an account lately print- 
ed by order of the House of Commons, in a ‘“ Sup- 
plementary Report of the Committee of the Gene- 
ral Assembly,” as to the management of the poor 
in Scotland, it appears that the gross funds ap- 
plied to paupers in Scotland amount to 114,195/. 
17s. 9d. of which only 49,7181. 10s.. 5d, is: derived 
from assessment ; the rest being drawn from con- 
tributions at the church-doors and other funds. 
In seven of fifteen synods, there are no assess- 
ments. The non-assessed synods are Aberdeen, 
Moray, Ross, Sutherland, with. Caithness, Argyle, 
Glenely, and Orkney. The paupers are as 1 to 39, 
and 9.10ths to the population. . . 

A new plan has been proposed, and we under- 
stand is about to be tried, in the pavement of the 
streets in Edinburgh. The mode now suggested is 
to lay a rail-way, if it can be so called, of stone, 
inserted into the causeway, the stones to be about 
12 inches broad, and each four feet in length, with 
a thickness sufficient for their strength. Of these, 
two roads must be laid in each street, for the con- 
venience of passing ; and the diminution of friction 
is so great, that horses of their own accord. will 
soon learn to use them. .- 

_ Number of freeholders in every county of Scot, 
land as last made up; certified by each sheriff 
clerk :—Aberdeenshire 182, Argyll 64, Ayr 178, 
Banff 37, Berwick 124, Bute 14, Caithness — Clack- 
mannan 19, Cromarty 9, Dumbarton. 43, D 

77, Edinburgh 174, Elgin 32, Fife 240, F 3 <otyy 
Haddington 90, Inverness 70, Kincardine 70, Kies 
ross 21, Kircudbright ]44, Lanark 160, _ Linlithgow. 
65, Nairn 22, Orkney and Zetland 40,; Peebles;43, 
Perth 221, Renfrew 143, ,Ross 85, Roxburgh 137, 
Selkirk 38, Stirling 118, Sutherland 24, Wigtown 
60.—Total 2889. 

Married.] At Hendersyde Park, Roxburghshire, 
Captain G. E. Watts, R. N. to Jane, youngest 
daughter of George Waldie, esq. of Hendersyde— 
At Park House, Patrick Stuart, esq. of Auchlun- 
cart, to Rachael Mirseng Duff, only daughter of the 
late Lachlan Gordon, esq. of Park—At Inverary, 
John Stewart, esq. of Achadarhinaig, to Margaret, 
daughter of John Campbell, esq. of Coaignure. 

Died.] At Whitecroft House, the so Sa 
W. Henderson Somerville, esq. of Fingask and 
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Whitecroft—At Montrose, Lady Carnegie, relict 
of Sir James Carnegie, of Southesk, bart.—Dr. 
M‘Leod, who accompanied Lord Amherst in the 
last embassy to China, and published an account 
of the loss of the Alceste—At Dingwall, Mr. 
Angus Macdonald, 74—At Breakfield Cottage, John 
Scots, D. D, minister of Avondale—At Glasgow, 
Dr. Patrick Cumin, professor uf oriental languages 
in that university—At Reiss Lodge, Mrs. Wemyss, 
wife of William 8. Wemyss, esq. of Southdun, and 
second daughter of Sir Benjamin Dunbar, bart. of 
Hempriggs—At Aberdeen, Captain Hector Mac- 
lean, formerly of the 42d regt. and late Reay High- 
landers—At the Manse of Edderton, Rev. Alex. 
Munro, minister of Edderton, in the 64th year of 
his age, and 36th of his ministry. In Mr. Munro 
were united those good qualities which constitute 
an intelligent, well-informed, and agreeable com- 
panion: and in the several relations of a friend, 
pastor, husband, and father, his conduct was 
most exemplary. On the afternoon of the day on 
which he died, he had, as usual, retired to his 
closet, tosthe exercise of- private devotion; and 
while so engaged, “ he yielded up his spirit to the 
God who gave it.”——At Ledberg, Assynt, Margaret, 
wife of John Mackenzie, esy. 20—At his house, 
near Haugh of Urr, Rev. James Biggar, late minis- 
ter of the associate con ion of Urr—At Bank 
House, near Dundee, Sir John — of Inverqu- 
harity, bart. 


IRELAND. 


A noble benefaction was recently made to the 
-Belfast Charitable Society. Ina collection in Dr, 
Manna’s meeting-house, for that institution, two 
bank post-bills of 5001. each Were found in the re- 
ceiving plates. They were attached toa short note, 
purporting that it had been the intention of the 
donor to have left an equal sum posthumously, 
but that, from the pressure of the times, it was 
thought preferable to contribute it now. 

Births.) In Dublin, the lady of Sir J. Reade, 
of Moyne House, bart. of a son and heir—In 
Cork, the lady of Daniel Leaky, esq. of a son and 
heir——The lady of Edward Morgan, esq. of a son-— 
At Adelphi, co. Clare, the lady of Wm. Fitzgerald, 
esq, ofa son and heir—At Glen Lodge, co. Lime- 
rick, the lady of Richard Standish, esq. of a eon 
and heir—At Cregg, co. Galway, the lady of Fran- 
cis Blake, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Carlow, Edward Butler, esq. to 
Jane, daughter of the late Richard Going, esq. of 
Bird Hill, co. Tipperary—At Dublin, J. Keatinge, 
esq. Ist royal dragoons, to Miss Mary Carr, of 

Y At Newtownhamilton, Jobn Cro- 
aier, esq. of Caledon, co. Tyrone, to Ann Eliza, 
only daughter of the late Dr, Alexander Allen—At 
Armagh, John Barnes, esq. to Miss Lucinda Simp- 
son—At Belfast, Rev, Edward Cobain, to Miss 


Harriet Anne Smith, | of the late Dr, 
po a Ng seer scp A. 
of Connorville, to ses tikapeuetolienn eo 


nor, of Fort Tobert—At Carnew, Win. Ledwith, | 


A ad 


freland— Marriages and Deaths Abroad. 


[Dec. 1 


esq, of Greenhall, co. Wicklow, to Margaret, third 
daughter of the late James Symes, esq. of Coolbog, 
in the same county—-Captain C. G. Stanhope, son 
of the late Admiral Stanhope, ‘to Jane, eldest 
daughter of Sir James Galbraith, bart. of Urney 
Park, co. Tyrone. 

Died.} At Middleton, co. Cork, Stephen W. 
Coppinger, esq.—At Dublin, Mr, George Ryan, 32 
—In Cork, Samuel Newsom, of the Society of 
Friends—Thomas Gray Fuller, esq.—At his seat, 
Erkin Lodge, co. Kilkenny, Barnard Delancy, esc. 
85—-At Emly, co. Limerick, Rev. Garrett Wall, 
archdeacon of Emly, 69-—-At Ballymena, Blayney 
Adair, esq. 98—In Limerick, Francis Wheeler, 
esq. of Ballywire, co. Tipperary, and nephew of the 
first Lord Massey, 44. 


BIRTH ABROAD. 


In Paris, the Hon. Mrs. Williams Wynne, of a 
son, 


MARRIAGES ABROAD. 


. At Bengal, Lieut.-General Hogg, to Mary, widow 
of Major Burton, and eldest daughter of Dr. John 
Borthwick Gilchrist, professor of oriental languages 
at Fort William—At Paris, Mons. J. H. S, Carrard, 
of the Canton de Vaud, to Miss Louisa Disbrow, 
youngest daughter of the late Bishop of Down and 
Connor—Charles Thellusson, esq. to Mary, young- 
est daughter of George Grant, esq. of Ingoldis- 
thorpe Hall, Essex. The male issue of this mar- 
riage will be entitled, under his great grandfather’s 
will, to an immense property. . 


DEATHS ABROAD. , 


July 9, at the rectory, Westmoreland, in Ja- 
maica, Rev. Dr. Pope—At Dunkirk, Charles W. 
Jerningham, esq. son of thc late Sir Win. Jerning- 
ham, bart. of Costessey, and brother to the pre- 
sent baronet. He had served eight campaigns in 
the Austrian army with distinguished bravery, 
being engeged in the great battles of Jemappe and 
Fleurus, and was several times wounded. Mr. 
Jerningham was twice marricd,. and has left a 
family of six children—At the Island of Jamaica, 
Mr. Wm. Bolton, formerly of Halesworth, Suffolk 
—Lately in America, Abraham Thorfiton, whose 
trial for the murder“ of Mary ‘Ashford, and the 
singular circumstances arising from the appeal of 
murder, are well known to our readers—Wm. 
Dawson, esq. formerly of Wakefield, and one of 
his majesty’s justices of the peace for the West 
Riding——Near Warsaw, in the 29th year of his age, 
Dr. F. L. Hammick, physician, in the service of 
the Emperor of Russia, second son of Mr. S. Ham- 
mick, of the naval hospital, Plymouth—On the 
9th of August, at St. Helena, Mrs, Lascelles, 39, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Lascelles, of the 66th regt. 
(many years at Ceylon), eldest daughter of Mr, 
be pe Wilson, of Thrintoft, near Northallerton 
t the ‘residency of Nepaul, R. Stuart, esq. 

‘30 of the late'Sit Job Stuart, of Allan 
bart. 
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TO THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME. 
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A, 
ABBOT, a novel, reviewed, 421 
Accum on domestic wine-making and brewing, re- 
viewed, 
Adelung’s philological work, 211 
Adventurer, the New, 417, 517, 605 
Africa, proposed expedition in, 206 
Agricultural reports, 106, 230, 314, 463, 585, 698 
Algoa bay, letters from settlers at, 326 
Ali Pacha and the Sulliots, 484 
American chief, memoirs of, 518 
Americanisms and Transatlantic pastoral, 629 
Anatomical preparations, cheap preservation of, 83 
Ancient scu Fane eeepereth 6738 
Anecdotes of George ILI. and Queen Charlotte, 256 
Angling, letters on, i6, 135, 251, 626 
Anglo-Saxon coins discovered, 86 
Anima! magnetism, prize question, 211 
Animal bodies, prize question on, 571 
Antar, French translation of, 208 
Antarctic Continent discovered, 324—names of, 682 
Antidotes against poisons, 565 
Antiquities, German, preserved, 86 
Arakatscha described, 84—imported, 678 
Arch, on the pointed, 159 
Aroma, origin of, 678 
Ash-tree, embryo of, 567 
Asiatic languages and M. Volney, 448 
Aurum Millium, a new metal, 88 
Axletrees, patent for, 89 
for improvements in, 215 


B. 
Bail, hired, an abuse, 84 
Bankrupts, 109, 228, 317, 466, 488, 700 
Bank-notes forged by Buonaparte, 328 
=. Ne? whee eath of, 112—memoir, 185—his 
, 
Barbery, the art of, 655 
Barton’s, B. poems, reviewed, 686 
Bayeux tapestry described, 564 
Beatson, General, agricultural experiments by, 448 
Beavers, Bohemian, 330 
Benevolent Societies in France, 680 
Bennet, Dr., bishop of Cloyne, memoir of, 471 
Berzelius, annuity to, 449 — 
Bibliomanie, prevalence of, 326 





’ Blast engines, patent for improvemenis, 572 


Bozt of a new construction, 572 
Book of four colours, 30,279 

udos, account of, 9... _ - 
Boucher, M. de, inventions by, 86 
Bowles, Rev. W. L., memoir of, 481 
Bracebridge, W. esq. death of, 704 
Bridges, repair of, 207 
British antiquities, 84 
Brown, the American.novelist, remarks on, 609 
Brane, Marshal, account of his death, 157 
Bullion, price of, 108, 465 


Cc. 

Cambridge, aa ‘aon the university, 83, 676 
Canals, &c. prices of shares, 702 
€anino, Princess, poem by, 206 
Canova’s ree, 
Caterpillars, to destfoy, 85 
Cattle distemper; wer ey Aad 3e7 
iaeaass cate ahs 

a ary . 
Chantrey, Francis, 8. A., memoir of; 450 
Cheltenhz i 


China-trade, remarks "on, 83 
c ng-machine, patent, 451 
substitute for, 83 


ipriani, P. Esq., memoir of, 592 
Ciesica Hermes suspended, 85 


-  @lassical MSS. discovered, 209, 325, 446 
New Montsarty Mac.—No. 83. 


Cleopatra’s needle, 677 
Cloth-racks, patent, 573 j 
— patent apparatus to prevent overturning, 


Coffee, importation of reduced, 84 
= rge, the elder, posthumous letters to, 


Coloured pencils, patent for, 89 
Columbus, poorsn dy habitation of, 265 
Comets, crf name diaphanoaus, 
Commercial reports, 107, 226, 315, 463, 586, 698 
Commerce pe ae 208 
om tive 0 
Condorcet, deat aad Ceccuaher of, 406 
Conjectures on the Turks and Greeks, 40 
Contagion, prevention of, 565 
Continental system, its otters - the book-trade, 50 
ooking apparatus Improv 
Copeeatent a9 stem proscribed at Rome, 85—allowed, 


Copper-plates, enlarged and reduced impressions 
trom, 451 

Copying-machine, substitute for, 88 

Corcorau, Peter, remains of, 174 

Coronation, origin of ceremonies at, 4 

Cupane Barry, remaiks on his Marcian Colonna, 


7 
Croft, Sir Herbert, letter of, 632 
Cuba, letters from, 168 


Damps, remedy for, 331 : 
Davy, Sir Homehrey, observations ou some of Iris 


Delany’s letters, 256 
Deviation of the compass, ex 
Direction-posts, luminous 
Dividends, 110, 229, 318, 466, 588, 701 
Door-spriog, double, invented, 572 
Drama, 80, 199, 318, 441, 550, 672 
Dundas, Lord, memoir of, 113 
Dying cloth in the piece, 450 P 


riments on, 88 


E. 

Ecclesiastical establishment in France, 329 
Eclipse, solar, erroneously calculated, 678 
Economical charity, 681 
Edward the Black Prinee, effigy of, 681 
Eggs, preservation of, 682 
Egyptian mummy described, 677 
Eisteddfod, or congress of Welsh bards, 445 
Elder, properties of, 448 ' 
tree ne nomena, eo 

ectrical experiment, ; 
Ellen Fit ur, a metrical tale, 35 


English absentees, manners of, 
English titerature studied abrovd, 449 


Enoch, translation of, 565 : 


Tented Vesme, manaiapeces communication 
nasiagchegion’ ll A Joon for, 571 

Exchange, course of, 108, 

Fashion, matability of, “8 

Ferguson, James, ., memoir of, 592 


Fertility, extraordin 
Fictitious history, ortain and progress of, by Miss 


Owenson, 22 
Ficus Australis, grown in water, 207 


Fielding, W. .. memoir of, 593 
Fine Arts, Baas SS 317, 441 ot wm 
’ 


Foot o rag ’ _ n 
¥ w 

Fornarine, Sorttait by Raffaele restored, 318 
Four colours, the book of, 30, 279 
France, new ¢ survey we a Y 


Vout. XIV. 
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Frediani, M. travels of, 210 
Free monarchy defined, 84 
French dramas, collection of, 85 
protestants, museum of, 208 

and Spaniards contrasted, 380 
revolutioa judged ng results, 400 
maps of the world, 

Fruit-trees, preservative from gumming, 448 
Fulling ine, patent, 214 


G. 
Galiffe on Ancient Rome, 290 
Gas-engines, patent for, 451 
Gas-lights, earthenware reflectors for, 572 
yma nee) ory es a 
i ent for im > 
Georgian Version of the Scriptures, 565 
, new invented, 620 
Godwin, remarks on the writings of, 54 
Godwin on population, reviewed, 687 
Goethe, anecdote of, 210 
Grattan, Heary, memoir of, 112 
Grattan’s Philibert, a poem, 530 
> een A ——— and ee 
eeks, languages spoken by, 
Greek town ontient santaine of, discovered, 87 
Grosvenor, Earl, memoir of, 1 
Gwydir, Lord, memoir of, 233 


Hi. 
Haiti, address of the president, 87 


nee blications in, 450 
Sesepeat, Earl, aeaeree 113 


Harris’s letters on America, reviewed, 667 

Harris, Thomas, Esq., memoir of, 593 

Hatsell, John, , memoir of, 

Haydon, B. R. esq. remarks on his picture, 76 
memoir of, 601 

Hayley, Wm. esq. memoir of, 704 

Hemp, patent machiue for breaking, 214 

Herculanean MSS., mode of unroiling, 446 

Hermit's sketches, 63 

Horkey, a picture from life, 489 

















Hydrodynamics, discovery in, 87 

Hydroph wap for, 225, 570 
I, 

Imperishable cement, 572 


Infidelity, counteraction of, 84 
intelligible odes a gay sonnets, decent 
aud tales of no wonder, 276, 304, 487, 


Inventions, new, 87, 21%, 331, 456, 572, 683 
Iron t, 212 


’ 
~——, patent for extracting from ore, 513 
talwens, gallery of illustrious, 330 
water-piants, 78 
Italian dialects, 681 


Ivory paper, 213 


senpantn, king of the Sandwich islands, memoir 

of, 

Japanese, poetry of the, 121—historical anecdotes of, 
“Pee testivels and ceremonies of, 419 

Jeanne d’Arc, monument to, 329 

Jenner, Dr. festival in honour of, 570 

Jesuits, establishment of, 209 

Jews, Austrian regulations for, 211 

—~ American —ae 682 

John Bull, character, &c. of, 163 

Judas Iscariot, supposed habitation of, 265 


“Keats's Lamia, &c. 245 


— History of New York, remarks on, 
Kotzebue, memoir of, 125 3 


ey %.. tye 
Laennec, M., invention for ascertaini Imonar 
complaints, | Ce ~e 
—s- meditations peptignee, 5S 


ofeit 
se See A, Om 
latches, patent for, 668 
Sr a eon. 00 
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M. 
Machinery, patent for regulating motion of, 89 
Magnetic needle, recession of, 
Malthus, Mr., Sey letters to him on political eco- 
mont, , 368, 509, : 
Mansel, Dr., bishop of Bristol, memoir of, 232 
Marcian Colonna, a poem, 7 
Maturin’s novels, remarks on, 142 
Measurement of the meridian, 210 
Mechanics, Austrian regulations for, 211 
Medical prize questions, 209, 211, 568 
Meissner, Dr., his Tour through the Highlands, 57, 


137 
Melmoth, a novel, remarks on, 662 
> te a musical invention, 208 
Metallic vegetation, 566 
Metropolitan intelligence and biography, 110, 230, 
_ $49, 466, 500,703 ; 
Microscopes, new invented, 683 
Mina, General, memoir of, 395 
Miracle, Parisian, 448 
Modern Tragedy, remarks on, 68 
Latin Town, 208 





p————— Periodical literature, 304 
Monthly register of new publications, 90, 215, 333, 


453, 574,084 
Mountains, distant visibility of, 565 
Mulberry-trees, proposed cultivation of, 448 
Murray, Dr. John, memoir of, 472 
Musee Eroticee, 622 
Muzio, a tale, 44 


N. 
Nautical improvement, 88 
Nelson, R. A. esq., memoir of, 503 
New coinage, 85 
New Adventurer, letters of, 417, 517,605 —__ 
New South Wales, expedition into, 147—civilization 


in, 207 : 
New South Shetland discovered , 207, 324 
Noctes Atticee, 248, 404, 523, 659 
— women bishop of Winchester, memoir of, 


Merthers sxpedition, intelligence from, 565—return 
ot, 
Novelists, the Living, 54, 142 


O, 

Olns Se atustien it 

us, mount, mode Of passing, 3: 
Olives, failure of, in France, 566 
Ophthalmia, remedy for, 565. 
Optico-meteorological prize question, 571 
Oriental and Biblical literature, 678, 681 
Ormonde, memoir of the Marquess of, 353 
Ossian’s poems, pretended discovery of, 326 
Owenson, Miss, on fictitious history, 22 
Oxford, proceedings at the university, 206 


P. 
Peete, +o age of, 565 
; ulna e, : 
Patents, new, 88, 21-4, 332, 451, 573, 683 
Patents, expired French, ; 
Peers, particulars of the house of, 231 
Periodical literature, modern, 304 
Peruvian bark, substitute for, 209 
Petrarch, supposed habitation of, 265 
Philibert, a poetical romance, 530 
Philosophic gis!, 84 Bit 
Pickering, Rev. Jos., memoir of, 232 
Pleasures of living iu a country town, 388 
Plough, new invented, 88, 679 
Poetry, original and select, 191, 443 
Poisons, antidotes against, 565 
Political events, digest of, 06,222, 339, 457, 579, 689 
a Marco, on the vane ot, ; 
ompeii, excavations at, 
’ shower of ashes at, 569 
Pompey’s pillar, inscription on, 564— 
> am, 





P i ons bor nath pe f, 678 
otatoe, new species —native country of, 
Precious stones, remarkable, 84 ad 


Printing, invention for, 209 

Prison discipline, improvement of, 105 

Provincial occurrences, 414, 234, 354, 474, 594, 705 
Psychology, comparative, 296 





Pyroligneous , an antise ptic, 212 
— purification of, 566 
Rae, Mr., memoir of, 473 


Ranelagh, Viscount, memoir of, 232 
Reading and readers, 533 
Reaping ueripe corn, 447 | 








IN DEX. 


Recollections, 375 

Red snow, vegetation in, 206 

Refraction, double, test of, 565 

Rein-deer established in the Netherlands, 450 

Rockets used as signals, 85 

Roden, Earl, death of, 232 

Roman eagle discovered, 

Romanowscht’s Russian poem translated 
Chinese, 86 

Rome, excavations at, 209 

Rotary engine, patent, 573 

Rowlock, improved, 572 

Royal Academy, the king’s present to, 83 

——— Society, proceedings of, 206 

Rubies, imitative, 88 

Rural economy, 85, 207, 327, 447, 566, 678 

Russia, travelling in, 

Ruthven's lithographic press, 331 


S. 
Salamander, aquatic, prize question on, 568 
Salic law, translation of, 
Salkeld, Lieut.-Col., memoir of, 114 
Salt, a preservative for shipping, 2i2—use of in hor- 
ticulture, 679 
Saxon Chronicle, translation of, reviewed, 685 
Say, M., his letters to Mr. Malthus on political eco- 
_ homy, 267, 368, 509, 636 
Scientific expeditions, 679 
Scissors, improved, 87 
Sea-water, injurious effects of drinking, 85 
Secret writing, new invented, 677 
Sharp, Granville, memoir of, 569 
Shearing machines, patent for improvements in, 683 
Sherbet, composition of, 83 
Sherborne, Lord, memoir of, 113 
Ships, patent tor propelling, 332 
Solar phenomenon, 330 
Something new, 161 
Sorrows of authors, 525 
Sound, nocturnal! increase of, 211 
South America,state of science in, 450 
Spade husbandry, instance of, 679 
Spanish exiles in France, 392 
- periodical literature, 569 
Spencer, Lord Charles, death of, 232 
Spohr’on English music, 
Statistics, European, p 
Steam-engines, patent for improvements in, 574 
Stevens, J. L. his poems reviewed, 
Stocks, prices of, 108, 227, 346, 465, 580, TOL 
Stothard, Mrs. C., letters from Normandy, &c. re- 
viewed, 
Studexts and study, 617 


into 
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Suicides in France, 330 
Sulphuric acid, expe: iments on, 206 


Tallow, patent for im 
Tan of the chesnut, 
Tartars, Yuen, their mode of warfare, 571 
Telegraph, French, for public use, 328 
Tempering of glass, 88 

Thomas, Archdeacon, memoir of, 233 
Timber, vbservations on felling, 448 
Torpedoes, used in whaling, 682 

Torrens, Sir Henry, memoir of, 241 
‘Tracing-paper, improved, 331 

Tragedy without females, 209 

modern, remarks on, 68 
‘Tree-pink, from Seriphos, 447 

Trusler, Dr. John, memoir ef, 353 
Turnip-tly, preveution of, 207 


, a 
provement in making, 45¢ 





6 
Universities, number of students at, 84 
Uredo Nivalis, 206 
Usetul arts, 87, 212, 330, 450, 572, 6g2 


Vv. 
Vaccination in China, 677 
Vampires and vampirism, 548 
Varieties, British, 83, 206, 324, 445, 564, 676 
, Foreign, 85, 208, 328, 448, 507, 679 
Variation of needle, 84 
prize question on, 211 
Vavaoo, a tale of, 175 
Vegetation, extraordinary, 83 
, oa the varieties in, 566 
Veratrine discovered, 
Virginius, a tragedy, remarks on, 68 
Vision of Las Casas, 155 
Voyage from Paris to St. Cloud, 311, 408 











W. 
Wall-fruit, method of ripening, 566 
Wasps, preservation of fruit from, 566 
Water-proof cloth invented, 682 
Weighing-machine for ships aud cargoes, 212 
Welsh bards, congress of, 445 
wiresig milis, patent for improvements in, 332 
Wood, Capt. John, memoir of, 473 
Wool, patent for preparing, &c, 89 
Wordsworth, remarks on the writings of, 361, 498, 648 


Yeates’s Syriac Grammar, remarks on, 686 
York, memoir of the Duchess of, 352 





ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


Epilegue spoken at Reading school, 194 

Sonnet tothe river Thames, 195 __ ; 

Sonnet—fame the symbol and evidence of immor- 
tality, ib. : ; 

Wisdom, from the Russian of Davidoff, ib. 

Mount Atna, ib. 

Hope, ib. 

The poet’s wish, 196 

Church fellowship, ib. 


/ 


To Nathan Drake, ib. 

Sonnet to Miranda, 443 

Sonnet, ib. 

Stanzas to —, ib. 

The aged lover, ib. 

Sonnet, ib. 

To the author of Marcian Colonna, 444 
The evening hour, ib. 

A Metathalamium, ib. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Abbot, a novel, 421 : 
Accum on Brewing and Wine-making, 686 
Advice to Julia, 151 we 

Aikin’s Select Works of British Poets, 218 
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